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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs , November 27, 1851. 

Sir : The limits of a report of this description will admit only of a very 
general and summary view of the condition of our Indian affairs, and the 
operations of this branch of the public service during the last twelve months. 
For detailed information reference must be had to the documents herewith, 
consisting of the reports of superintendents, agents, missionaries, and others, 
which contain a mass of facts and speculations, curious, interesting and 
important. 

In the last annual report from this office, allusion was made to mutual 
aggressions on the part of the Sioux and Chippewas, attended by melan¬ 
choly incidents of Indian barbarity and folly. In despite of all efforts to 
prevent it, similar occurrences have taken place within the last year, by 
which both tribes have suffered, more or less, from depredations upon their 
property, and in the murder of a number of their men, women and children. 
No treaty arrangements among themselves appear to be regarded, or are of 
sufficient force to prevent the deadly enmity which exists between the two 
tribes from manifesting itself, as often as opportunity offers, in the most 
shocking atrocities. With this exception, a gratifying degree of order has 
prevailed among all the tribes with whom we have defined and established 
relations, and who have felt the controlling influence ol the government m 
directing their pursuits, and in the management of their affairs. Towards 
our own citizens all have been peaceful and friendly. Most of them have 
readily yielded to the policy and measures of the department for the im¬ 
provement of their condition; and such are the advances many of them 
have made in civilization, that flattering encouragement is not only afforded 
for continued effort on the part of the government and its agents among 
them, but on the part, also, of benevolent Christian missionaries, who, with 
• commendable and self-sacrificing spirit have been engaged in imparting to 
the various tribes the divine truths of Christianity. 

During the past summer treaties have been made with various bands of 
the Sioux Indians, by which they cede a large and valuable extent of 
country west of the Mississippi river, in the Territory of Minnesota and 
State of Iowa. To the treaties themselves, and the report of the commis¬ 
sioners on the part of the government by whom they were effected, you 
are respectfully referred for detailed information concerning these important 
negotiations. In view of the rapid spread of the white population in the 
State and Territory within which the lands acquired by these treaties are 
situated, the growing discontent among the warlike Indians from whom 
they are obtained, embroiled, as they often are, in difficulties with the 
Chippewas, and threatening more and more the peace of the frontier in that 
quarter, the extinguishment of their title to the lands now ceded has long- 
been a subject of serious consideration and desire by the government. 

A considerable number of the Chippewas who had continued to reside 
on the ceded lands east of the Mississippi, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
since the treaties of 1837 and 1842, have been removed during the present 
year. Indeed, with the exception of the Anse and Vieux Desert bands, 
together with a portion of the Pellican lake and Wisconsin river bands, an 
entire removal has been effected. The chiefs and about one-half of the 
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Df^prf S hJ^ me ^ ^ an ^ s em %rated. The remainder, with the Vieux 
j , , were recently reported as suffering severely from small-pox 
measles. This, with other causes, will prevent any attempt to remove 
rf m until the coming spring, when it is believed such of them as it may 
■ ex P e dient to remove can easily be induced to emigrate. The number 
removed this year is reported to be three thousand ; and including the Anse 
band, it is supposed that only seven hundred remain on the ceded lands. 
Apprehensions, however, are' entertained, that by reason of the proximity 
of those who have removed to their old hunting grounds, they will return 
in considerable numbers, and not only again molest our citizens, but be 
reduced to destitution and want, as in such event they will forfeit their 
annuities, and have to depend alone on the wild products of the country, 
which are now so nearly exhausted as not to afford them the means of sub¬ 
sistence. The same view of this subject induced me heretofore to recom¬ 
mend that efforts be made to concentrate them within proper limits west of 
the Mississippi, where, with additional means beyond those already pro¬ 
vided, arrangements could be made to introduce among them a system of 
education, embracing the knowledge and practice of agriculture and the 
simpler mechanic arts. But as the country referred to was not the common 
property of the whole tribe, part of it belonging exclusively to particular 
bands who are not parties to any treaties, and who receive no annuities or 
material aid from the United States, it was also recommended that Congress 
be asked for an appropriation to defray the expense of negotiating with all 
the bands for the purpose of acquiring such portions of the country on the 
east side of the Mississippi as might be required to supply the wants of our 
white population ; providing, also, that the whole of their remaining lands, 
together with their present and future means, should be the common pro¬ 
perty of the entire tribe; and that as large a proportion of their funds as 
practicable should be set apart and applied in such manner as best to secure 
their comfort, and most rapidly advance them in civilization and prosperity. 
No action was had upon this recommendation, owing mainly, it is believed, 
to the shortness of the session, and the pressure of business upon both Con¬ 
gress and the department. I now, therefore, renew the recommendation, 
satisfied that the policy thus briefly referred to is not only best calculated 
to promote the future welfare of this large and interesting tribe, but is 
necessary to save them from actual starvation, as the game on which they 
mainh depend for the means of living is fast disappearing, and cannot much 
longer afford them a support. 

By permission of the President, the Menomonees still remain on the 
land's in Wisconsin ceded by them under the provisions of their treaty of 
1848 with the United States. In that treaty it was stipulated that they 
were to be permitted to remain two years from the date thereof, and until 
they were notified by the President that the lands were wanted by the gov¬ 
ernment. To induce them to remove to the country in Minnesota assigned 
to them by the treaty, it was also stipulated that it should be explored by 
a suitable delegation to be selected for that purpose. This exploration took 
place in the summer of 1850, but from representations made to the depart¬ 
ment, it appears that the Indians, previously dissatisfied with the treaty, 
are dissatisfied also with the country assigned to them, and manifest the 
greatest reluctance to remove. The fall of last year was the period fixed 
Snon for their removal; but owing to their urgent appeals, and those of 
manv of the whites in their immediate vicinity, and m consideration 0 f 
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their peaceful habits, the President granted them permission to remain 
until the 1st of June of the present year. At the expiration of this last- 
named period, it being known that they had made no arrangements, and 
were in no condition to emigrate, the President again, at their earnest soli¬ 
citation, consented that they might remain a twelvemonth longer, on con¬ 
dition, however, that they should not interfere with the public surveys, and 
with the distinct understanding that this extension of time was to be con¬ 
sidered an act of favor, they being still subject to removal at his discretion ; 
and of this Superintendent Murray was instructed to take care that they 
should be fully advised. Of the nature of their alleged grievances the su¬ 
perintendent was also informed, and he was directed, by instructions from 
this department of the 4th June last, at as early a period as practicable, to 
acquaint himself thoroughly in regard to their condition, and to make a full 
report thereof. In order, too, that the President might act advisedly on 
their petition to occupy permanently a part of the ceded territory, the su¬ 
perintendent was also instructed to examine the country ; to report all the 
facts bearing on this particular subject; and to furnish all other information 
necessary to a correct understanding of the course of policy proper to be 
pursued in regard to the future disposition and management of the tribe. 
In pursuance of these instructions, the superintendent has reported in favor 
of their being permitted to remain in Wisconsin, on a particular tract of 
limited extent more remote from the whites than that on which they now 
reside, and well adapted to their use, and which, from other reliable infor¬ 
mation, it is understood will not be required by our emigrating population 
for many years to come. The extreme poverty of this tribe, their harmless 
disposition and habits, and their inability to remove to the country assigned 
them without aid from the government, operate forcibly in inducing me to 
recommend that they be permitted to occupy the tract designated for their 
future residence by Superintendent Murray in his report, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted. Should this course be adopted, another treaty 
will be necessary, providing, among other things, for a relinquishment of 
their title to the lands in Minnesota set apart by the treaty of 1848 for their 
future home; which lands, it is to be remarked, in consequence of their 
proximity to the Mississippi river, will, in all probability, be more strongly 
desired for settlement by the whites than those on which it is proposed to 
allow them to remain. In the mean time, other important questions con¬ 
nected with this tribe, and which formed the subject of a special commu¬ 
nication from this office, a copy of which is herewith submitted, may be 
duly considered, and such provision made for the benefit of this people as 
the peculiar hardship of their condition and their future well being may 
appear to require. 

A treaty was made with the Ottowas and Chippewas in 1836, by which 
they cede all their lands in the State of Michigan, reserving however, for 
their own use, certain tracts and sections therein particularly described. 
When the treaty came to be acted on by the Senate, it was so amended as 
to restrict their occupancy of said tracts and sections “for the term of five 
years from the ratification of the treaty, and no longer,” without permission 
from the United States; in consideration of which it was provided that they 
should be paid, at the expiration of the five years, or when they surrendered 
their reservations, the sum of $200,000, and, until that time, the annual 
interest on that amount. The five years expired in 1841, but the annual 
payment of the interest on the $200,000 has been regularly continued up 
to the present time, although the Indians have not been required to surren- 
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tier their reservations. Inasmuch, however, as some of the committees of 
the last Congress indicated a disposition to discontinue these payments of 
interest, Superintendent Murray was instructed to visit these Indians, and, 
with a view to the future policy of the government in reference to them, to 
report their general condition, the contiguity of their settlements to the 
whites, and the necessity, if any, for their removal in consequence of the 
emigration to that region. From the flattering account given by him and 
Agent Sprague of the present condition of these Indians, it appears that 
there is an unusual degree of improvement and prosperity prevailing among 
them. Their principal settlements are at Grand and Little Traverse, where 
they have purchased tracts of land which are well improved. A large 
share of the money recently paid to them they took to their homes to pur¬ 
chase more lands, and make still further improvements. Many individuals, 
for the purpose of securing homes for themselves and families, have left the 
reservations and located on lands in the vicinity, which they have purchased 
from the government. All this, and the willingness with which they de¬ 
vote themselves to the pursuits of civilized life, commend them to the con¬ 
tinued favor and protection of the government. I would therefore recom¬ 
mend, that an appropriation be made by Congress for the purpose of enabling 
the Department to consummate such measures as are necessary for their 
permanent settlement in the country where they now reside. 

The course of policy heretofore strongly urged by several of my prede¬ 
cessors and myself, in reference to a portion of the tribes located on the 
borders of the western States, is the only one competent, in my judgment, 
to save them from being swept away by the rapid and onward current of 
our white population. While there has been ample outlet at the southwest, 
below the most southern of our colonized tribes, another of a more northern 
latitude is required, leading towards our remote western possessions. The 
recent purchase made from the Sioux of a large portion of their country 
supplies this outlet in part, and will enable the government, by the removal 
of a few tribes between the Sioux territory and the Kanzas river, to throw 
open a wide extent of country for the spread of our population westward. 
This is the only practicable means of saving the border tribes from extinc¬ 
tion. Without it, in a few years, they will be forced to abandon their pres¬ 
ent possessions to an emigrating population, and be driven forth to perish on 
the plains. All the arrangements necessary and proper to prevent so sad 
a catastrophe should be made ere it is too late, else an abiding reproach 
will rest upon our government and people. If timely measures are taken 
for the proper location and management of these tribes, they may, at no 
distant period, become an intelligent and Christian people, understanding 
the principles of our government, and participating in all its advantages. 
The necessity for an appropriation to carry these measures speedily into effect 
is the more apparent and imperious, in view of the already imposing demon¬ 
strations of public feeling in favor of the early organization of a territorial 
government over the territory on which these Indians reside. 

In a communication addressed to you on the 2r>th of May last, a copy of 
which is herewith, I had the honor to recommend, for the reasons therein 
set forth at length, that the scrip issued for the benefit of the Choctaw In¬ 
dians should no longer be withheld from those still remaining east of the 
’ ' 1 ver to them where they now reside. The 

torts that this and other measures, intended 
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year. However this may be, I entirely concur in the opinion of the agent 
tor the Ghoctaws west, that it will put an end to a long continued system 
of fraud and peculation upon the government. Were a law passed provid¬ 
ing for the payment in money of the funded portion of the scrip, and pay¬ 
ments were made west to those only who may be permanently settled in the 
Choctaw country, the States of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, it is 
thought, would soon be relieved from the annoyance of an Indian population. 

The Winnebagoes seem to be gradually becoming better satisfied with 
the country to which they have been removed, and, as their general condi¬ 
tion is improving, it is hoped they will, ere long, become a thrifty and con¬ 
tented people. Abundant crops have been made at the agency the past 
season. The Indians assisted in ploughing, planting and harvesting, and 
displayed not only willingness but anxiety to work. The crops on the 
Mississippi were not so good, owing mainly to the lateness of the season 
in which they were planted. A number of log and two frame dwellings 
have been erected at the agency the past summer, and several more it is 
expected will be completed before the close of the year. These Indians 
express great desire to have dwellings, barns, stables, &c., and are fast 
abandoning their savage habits. A good grist and saw mill will also soon 
be ready for their use. The agent reports that there are now living with¬ 
in their own country some seventeen or eighteen hundred Winnebagoes. 
They are represented as being peaceable and well disposed. 

The tribes of the Osage river agency, composed of the Weas, Pianke- 
shaws, Peorias, Kaskaskias and Miamies are said to be doing well. They 
have generally abandoned the chase as a means of subsistence; many of 
them have engaged in agricultural pursuits ; and, during the past season, 
they have made corn enough to supply them with bread for another year. 
The Weas, Piankeshaws, Peorias and Kaskaskias are, in fact, but a single 
tribe. By frequent intermarriages and adoptions, their distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, if any ever existed, have disappeared. They reside upon the same 
territory, speak the same language, are in constant social intercourse, have 
similar habits, and in all respeGts are so completely identified as not to ad¬ 
mit of any practical discrimination. They are greatly in advance of the wilder 
tribes contiguous to them ; and, but for the facility afforded them of pro¬ 
curing ardent spirits from the shops that are planted along the borders of the 
State, a thorough and early abandonment of all their vagrant habits might 
reasonably be expected. Recently, however, with but few exceptions, they 
signed a pledge to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks for the term 
of twelve months ; and, among the Miamies, flattering evidences of a simi¬ 
lar reform have been reported to this office. 

The condition of the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes, of Missouri, and Kicka- 
poos, is steadily improving. These tribes have made abundant crops the 
past season, particularly the Kickapoos, whose farms, the agent report*, 
will not suffer by comparison with those of their wffiite neighbors. 

In the early part of the last spring the Sacs and Foxes suffered severely 
from the small-pox. They lost about one-fifth of their tribe before a check 
was given to the further spread of the dreadful disease by a vaccination of 
the remainder. Prompt measures were adopted to prevent the pestilence 
from being communicated to other tribes, without which there would doubt¬ 
less have been a wide spread mortality among them. 

With the consent of, and encouraged by the Iowas, two bands of Win¬ 
nebagoes, in number about three hundred, have settled on the lands of the 
former, principally near the Great Nemaha river, where they have this sea- 
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sod made good crops of corn, and are in a fair way of bettering their con¬ 
dition. By reason ot intermarriage and association with the Iowas, to 
whom these Winnebagoes seem much attached, the most friendly relations 
exist between them, and all seem anxious that their connexion shall not 
be disturbed. On the part of the Iowas much devotedness and generous 
feeling have been displayed, illustrating in a highly creditable manner the 
sincerity of their friendship for these sojourners of another tribe among them. 
On several occasions they have gone so far as to request the agent to allow 
the Winnebagoes to participate in their annuities equally with themselves. 
This rare evidence of disinterestedness and generosity is of itself sufficient 
to commend the wishes of these Indians to indulgent consideration on 
the part of the government; and, when it is considered that these Winne¬ 
bagoes have manifested an unconquerable aversion to the country assigned 
to their tribe in Minnesota, it may well be doubted whether the interests 
of the government and the Indians will not be promoted by permitting them 
to remain where they are. But it is apprehended by some that serious diffi¬ 
culties may result from the adoption of this policy; while, on the other 
hand, it is certain that their removal to Minnesota cannot be effected with¬ 
out considerable expense and trouble. No little diversity of opinion exists 
in relation to this subject, and it presents one of the legionary cases arising 
out of our Indian relations, in which it is impossible for the department to 
ascertain with certainty what should be done. 

The three commissioners appointed by authority of Congress to negotiate 
treaties with the Indian tribes in the Territory of Oregon entered upon the 
duties of their commission in February last. They report that the Indians 
on the Willamette and lower Columbia rivers are peaceably disposed, but 
that other tribes north and south of those rivers are wild and fierce. Six 
treaties have been negotiated by them with the various bands of Calapoogas 
and Morlal-les, allowing all the bands reservations on the west side of the 
Cascade mountains. The Indians refused to have any of their money set 
apart for agricultural and school purposes, except the Twallalty band, who 
consented to have a small portion of theirs appropriated for the purchase 
of agricultural implements. Many of them are good farm hands, and labor 
in that capacity for the citizens. They profess to be anxious to adopt the 
habits and customs of civilized life. The country ceded in these treaties 
comprises that part of Willamette valley, extending southward from Oregon 
city to Mary’s river, and is represented to be the most valuable and thickly 
settled part of the district. 

The commissioners, by whom the treaties referred to were negotiated, 
being informed by this office that their functions had been abrogated by a 
recent law of Congress, the commission was dissolved, and the duty of 
prosecuting negotiations with the Indians in Oregon was imposed on the 
regular officers of the Indian department in that Territory. 

Superintendent Dart reports that he met a delegation from almost every 
tribe east of the Cascade mountains, and all, except the Snake and Rogue 
river Indians, were submissive to his authority ; and he considers the In¬ 
dians generally, in Oregon, as the most temperate, peaceful, and easily 
managed of all our wilder tribes. He has been successful in negotiating - 
several important treaties with them, which are represented as highly ad¬ 
vantageous to the government, but they have not yet been received at this 

office. . . . ... . . 

From our agents in California much interesting information has been 
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received concerning the Indians in that State, but it is unfortunately of too 
desultory a character to be entirely satisfactory. A number of treaties have 
been made with these Indians, embracing from eighty to ninety tribes or 
bands; and although considerable opposition by citizens of California to 
the measures of the agents has been exhibited, yet there is reason to believe 
that much good has resulted from their efforts to put a stop to hostilities, 
and secure peace for the future between the whites and the Indians. Of 
the necessity or expediency of the particular measures adopted by them for 
this and other purposes, it is difficult, at this distance from the scene of 
operations, to judge with confidence, especially as there is on some points 
a difference of opinion among the agents themselves. 

In the treaties negotiated with the Indians in California and Oregon there 
are novel provisions, the practical operation of which cannot be foreseen. 
Whether they shall be ratified as they stand, is a question which will, of 
course, be duly considered by those whose constitutional province it is to 
determine in what form they shall become a part of the supreme law of the 
land. 

The means heretofore placed at the disposal of the department, applicable 
to Indian purposes in California, have been manifestly inadequate. It is 
quite evident that, without the expenditures of large sums of money, our 
Indian affairs in California and Oregon cannot be properly conducted; and 
in this connection I respectfully suggest the policy of passing a law estab¬ 
lishing the office of Assistant Commissioner of Indian affairs for that State 
and Territory. A general and controlling power, more direct than it is 
possible for this office to bring to bear, is of the highest importance in the 
' adjustment of our relations with the numerous tribes of Indians in those 
: remote portions of our wide-spread domain. 

It will be seen from the reports of the Gpvernor and ex-officio Superin- 
s tendent of Indian Affairs in New Mexico, that no material change has 
taken place in the condition of our Indian relations in that Territory since 
ft ' my last annual report. The apparently slow progress which has been made 
- in the work of establishing friendly relations with such Indians of the Ter- 
L?e ritory as have been for years plundering and murdering the inhabitants with- 
* out tear or restraint, may be justly attributed to a combination of circum- 
stances over which the officers of this department have had no control. 
-The country itself, wild, desert and mountainous; the savage nature and 
::: untamed habits of most of the Indians who roam over it; the lawlessness 
ilj ot many of its other inhabitants, often more reckless than the Indians them¬ 
selves ; the scattered, mixed, and heterogeneous character of its population 
in general—all tend to produce a state of things so discreditable and dtplo- 
■ rable, as to render its acquisition a misfortune, and its possession a reproach 
; "to the government. To remedy these evils, liberal appropriations of money, 
the and a more vigorous and untrammelled exercise of authority by the civil 
officers of the Territory, are indispensable. 

>rerj The usefulness of the agents in New Mexico has been seriously impaired 
o.rnf y their failure to obtain from the military the usual facilities. Without 
i \ be means of transportation, and the escorts necessary to enable them to 
>enetrate the Indian country with safety, it has been impossible for them to 
nni'O' where their presence was most needed, and the good of the service re- 
i(/-[uired. It is always to be desired that the utmost harmony and concert of 
bis iction should prevail among the various officers and agents of the govern- 
aent in any way entrusted with the management of our Indian affairs; and 
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to this end it has been enjoined on the officers of the army and the agents of 
this department in New Mexico, to consult together and co-operate in all 
their movements. Unhappily, however, this desirable object has not been 
fully secured; nor can it be, I apprehend, until th 2 Governor of the Terri¬ 
tory shall be in fact, what he is in name, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, j 

Pursuant to the provisions of a late act of Congress, an agent has been 
appointed for the Indians in Utah; and that full justice should be done to 
the people of that Territory, and our Indian relations therein be placed upon 
a proper footing, the discretionary power vested by law in the department 
has been exercised by the appointment, also, of two sub-agents for said 
Indians. A delegation of the Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, a disaffected 
and mischievous tribe, infesting one of the principal routes of travel to 
Oregon and California, was conducted by the agent to the grand council 
recently held at Fort Laramie with the wild tribes of the prairies. These 
Indians were not considered by the superintendent as embraced in his in¬ 
structions, and were, consequently, not parties to the treaty negotiated 
with the other tribes. The delegation, however, were kindly received, 
suitable presents were bestowed upon them, and they returned to their 
people with more friendly feelings towards the government and the whites. 
No other information of any importance has been received at this office 
concerning the Indians in Utah. 

The treaties recently concluded by Superintendent Ramsey with the 
Chippewas, at Pembina, and by Superintendent Mitchell and Agent Fitz¬ 
patrick with the wild tribes of the prairies at Fort Laramie, came to hand 
at so late a period as to afford but little time for considering their provi¬ 
sions; but they are fully explained in the accompanying reports of the 
commissioners, who, doubtless, have discharged with fidelity and ability the 
arduous and important duties imposed upon them. 

No material change has taken place in our relations with the Indians in 
Texas. They remain in the same embarrassed and perplexed conditio* 
that has characterized them for several years past; and they must continue 
so, until the anomalous position in which the government is placed in regard 
to them be essentially changed. In the last annual report it was recom¬ 
mended that commissioners be appointed to confer with the proper authori¬ 
ties of Texas on this subject, with a view to an arrangement for placing the 
Indian affairs in that State under the exclusive control of the general gov¬ 
ernment. The recommendation is now earnestly renewed; for, until this 
measure is effected, it is in vain to expect that Indian affairs in that State 
can be placed on a satisfactory footing. The number of these Indians 
is far less than is generally supposed. A large extent of territory is not 
required for them. They are in such condition as to be compelled to starve 
or steal; and if Texas will not consent to the arrangement suggested, 
necessary as it is to the security of her frontier, and the very existence of 
the Indians, she can have no just cause to complain of depredations com¬ 
mitted by famished aborigines of the country, who certainly have a right 
to live somewhere; and nowhere, more certainly, than on the lands which 
they and their fathers have occupied for countless generations. 

The commissioners appointed for the purpose of negotiating treaties with 
the Indians on the borders of Mexico, and for other purposes, being in¬ 
structed that their expenditures must not exceed the amount of f un d s 
which had been placed in their hands, and finding them insufficient to ac¬ 
complish the objects of their appointment, deemed it proper to dissolve the 
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commission. The instructions under which they acted in bringing their 
labors to a close, together with a condensed account of their proceedings 
■while i n service, will be found in the documents herewith submitted. " 
The Indians in Florida have long been the occasion of enormous ex¬ 
pense to the government, and of annoyance to the people of the State, 
who, with great unanimity, are deeply anxious for their removal to the 
country provided for their tribe west of the Mississippi river. Recognizing 
the obligation of the government to persevere in its endeavors to accom¬ 
plish this desirable object, and satisfied that other means than those hereto¬ 
fore employed were indispensable, the department has deemed it expedient 
to test the efficacy of individual enterprise, stimulated by the hope of 
gain contingent on success. This has been done bv an arrangement en¬ 
tered into with General Luther Blake, of Aiaoama, the particulars of 
which are set forth m his letter ot instructions, a copy of which accompa¬ 
nies this report. Many causes combine to render the removal of these 
Indians a work of extreme difficulty; not the least of which is the offer 
heretofore made by officers of the army to pay them individually large sums 
of money, ranging from one hundred to ten thousand dollars, in consequence 
of which they naturally expect that they will not be required to remove 
without the payment of equal, or larger amounts than they have already 
refused. I am by no means sanguine, therefore, that the plan for removing 
them, now in operation, will be attended with success, but it is worthy of 
a trial; if it fail, the loss to the government will be a mere trifle,; if it 
succeed, the gratifying result will amply vindicate the wisdom of the ex- 
, periment. 

i The regular estimates of the office for the present, exceed those of the 
x ^st year $-59,445. This excess is caused mainly by the increased number 
of agents and interpreters for New Mexico and Utah, authorized by the 
act of the 27th of February, 1851, reorganizing this department, and the 
transfer from the special to the regular estimates of the item, $43,600, 

, required to pay the interest on Choctaw scrip. The difference between the 
ik amount appropriated by Congress at its last session on special estimates , 

: and the amount of that class of estimates for the present year, is very large, 
?; being $884,954 66, exclusive of the interest on the appropriation of 
: $725,603 37, to pay the Cherokees, amounting to $402,802 86. The 
; entire amount appropriated at the last session on Indian account, exceeds 
\ the aggregate sum of the regular and special estimates now submitted, 
$1,228,312 52. It is proper to remark, however, that additional appro- 
priations will be required, the estimates for which will be submitted as soon 
;I: as the necessary data are in the possession of the office. The explanatory 
ta;: remarks accompanying the estimates, it is hoped, will be found satisfactory, 
,, r as care has been taken to make them conformable to law. 

The second volume of the work published by authority of Congress, 

, . under the direction of this bureau, containing information respecting the 
r history, condition and prospects of the Indian tribes of the United States, 
j' is in press, and will shortly be ready for distribution. It will be found a 
worthy sequel to the preceding volume, which was received with so much 
general favor. 

j,. The civilization of the Indians within the territory of the United States 
% * s a cherished object of the government. It undoubtedly merits all th- 
P consideration bestowed upon it, and the employment of all the means ne- 
, lt . Cessary for its accomplishment. There are not wanting those, who, judge 
Part iii.—9* 
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ing from the apparently little success which in some instances has attended 
the instrumentalities employed, doubt the practicability of the measure. 
It should be remembered, however, that to change a savage people from 
their barbarous habits to those of civilized life, is, in its nature, a work of 
time, and the result^already attained, as evinced in the improved condi¬ 
tion of several of our tribes, are sufficient to silence the most skeptical, 
and warrant the assurance that perseverance in the cause will achieve 
success. 

The history of the Indian furnishes abundant proof that he possesses all 
the elements essential to his elevation; all the powers, instincts and sym¬ 
pathies which appertain to his white brother ; and which only need the 
proper development and direction to enable him to tread with equal step 
and dignity the walks of civilized life. He is intellectual, proud, brave, 
generous; and in his devotion to his family, his country, and the graves of 
his fathers, it is clearly shown that the kind affections and the impulses of 
patriotism animate his heart. That his inferiority is a necessity of his 
nature, is neither taught by philosophy nor attested by experience. Pre¬ 
judice against him, originating in error of opinion on this subject, has 
doubtless been a formidable obstacle in the way of his improvement; while, 
on the other hand, it is equally certain that his progress has been retarded 
by ill conceived and misdirected efforts to hasten his advance. It is even 
questionable whether the immense amounts paid to them in the way of 
annuities have not been, and are not now, all things considered, a curse to 
them rather than a blessing. Certain it is, there has not at all times been 
the most wise and beneficial application of their funds. To arouse the 
spirit of enterprise in the Indian, and bring him to realize the necessity 
of reliance upon himself, in some industrial pursuit, for his support and 
comfort, is, generally, if not universally, the initiative step to his civiliza¬ 
tion, which be is often prevented from taking by the debasing influence of 
the annuity system. But the system is fastened upon us, and its attendant 
evils must be endured. 

On the general subject of the civilization of the Indians, many and 
diversified opinions have been put forth; but, unfortunately, like the jaec 
to which they relate, they are too wild to be of much utility. The great 
question, How shall the Indians be civilized ? yet remains without a satis¬ 
factory answer. The magnitude of the subject, and the manifold difficul¬ 
ties inseparably connected with it, seem to have bewildered the minds of 
those who have attempted to give it the most thorough investigation. The 
remark of the late Attorney General Legare, is not more striking than true, 
that “there is nothing in the whole compass of our laws so anomalous, so 
hard to bring within any precise definition, or any logical and scientific 
arrangement of principles, as the relation in which the Indians stand to¬ 
wards this government and those of the States.” My own views are not 
sufficiently matured to justify me in undertaking to present them here. 
To do so would require elaborate detail, and swell this report beyond its 
proper limits. I therefore leave the subject for the present, remarking, only, 
that any plan for the civilization of our Indians will, in my judgment, be 
fatally defective, if it do not provide, in the most efficient manner, first, fort 
their ultimate incorporation into the great body of our citizen population. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. LEA, Commissioner . *• 

Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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Mendota, Minnesota Territory, 

August 6, 1851* 

Sir : We have the honor to submit the following report of the proceed" 
ings as commissioners on the part of the United States to negociate with the 
Dancota or Sioux Indians of the St. Peter’s and Mississippi rivers, for the 
purchase of a large tract of their country in the Territory of Minnesota, and 
also of a considerable area in the State of Iowa, to which the Indian title 
has not been extinguished. 

After making the necessary preliminary arrangements, the undersigned 
left St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota Territory, on the 28th day of June, 
1851, and proceeded to Traverse de Sioux, on the St. Peter’s or Minnesota 
river, in the country of the Seeseetoan and Wahpaytoan Sioux, that place 
having been fixed upon as the most eligible point for holding negotiations 
with those bands. It was our intention and desire, in the'first instance, t» 
meet all the bands in council at some spot near the mouth of the Minnesota 
river, and to make but one treaty with them all ; but, upon inquiry, we 
found that the feelings of the upper and lower Dahcotas were so diverse, 
and their interests, as they imagined, so opposite, that we were constrained 
to abandon the project of uniting them in one general negotiation. 

The upper bands having received, some weeks previous, notice that they 
would be called together by the first of July, it was expected that they 
would convene at Traverse de Sioux within a short time after our arrival; 
butas these people were under the necessity of furnishing themselves with 
.subsistence by hunting, at a distance from their villages, and as there was 
great difficulty in traversing the country in consequence of an unprecedent¬ 
ed flood in the Minnesota and its tributaries, the Indians, inhabiting the 
:egion about the head waters of the river, did not reach the council ground 
tor many days after we were ready to receive them. 

Messengers were despatched to hasten their movements, and provisions 
were transported to meet them on their way ; but they were not disposed 
to be hurried, and considerable delay was unavoidable. Meanwhile it was 
imperative upon us to supply the large number already on the ground with 
daily rations of food, which, rapidly curtailing our stock of provisions, was a 
matter of serious concern, in view of the fact that our remoteness from the 
settled portions ot the territory precluded the possibility of procuring ad¬ 
ditional supplies without great difficulty and expense. By extraordinary 
exertions the chief, and a few of the principal men of the upper Seesee- 
toans, were induced to leave the large body of their delegation, and to 
hasten forward on horseback to the place of rendezvous. On their appear¬ 
ance it was decided at once to go into council, as the chiefs and headmen 
of the bands interested were all present. 

It was on the 18th of July, full three weeks after our arrival at Traverse 
de Sioux, that the first council was held. The Indians were told in very 
distinct terms what their great father’s object was in sending commissioners 
into their country, and a formal proposition was made them for their lands, 
east of a certain line, and estimated to contain upwards of twenty millions 
of acres. It was explained to them, that the purpose of emigration ren¬ 
dered it necessary that the whites should be furnished with a larger area 
while the comparatively small number of Dahcotas might very advantage¬ 
ously be restricted within more confined limits ; and that the President was 
disposed to place them in a permanent home, where they might be con¬ 
centrated, and apply themselves, under the protection of the Government" 
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to learning the arts of civilized life, and particularly that of a proper cul¬ 
tivation ot the soil, upon which they must in future depend for subsistence, 
rather than upon the precarious and uncertain fruits of the chase. They 
were further told that the President was willing, and desirous indeed, to 
give them a liberal sum in exchange for their lands which it was the inten¬ 
tion to purchase, and which to them could not be considered of much value, 
and that the purchase money should be so applied as to minister not only 
to their present wants, but to their future advancement. 

It was soon perceived that although there was a vague and indefinite 
idea on the part of these people that it was necessary for them to sell at 
least a portion of their country, in order to secure them against the misery 
and almost starvation which the diminution in the number of the buffalo 
and other game for the last few years had inflicted upon them ; yet, when 
they were brought to meet the proposition in a distinct and intelligible form, 
they appeared to shrink, with undisguised reluctance, from taking a step 
so important in its results. Several days elapsed before they would consent 
to any but terms of the most extravagant character; some few of their own 
number, having been taught to read, had impressed them with an idea that 
their country was of immense value, and they at first refused to treat unless 
the sum of six millions was paid them. Finally, on the 23d of July, they 
were induced to sigfi a treaty, which, while it secures to the Government a 
large territory, second to none in value in the northwest, embodies pro¬ 
visions of a simple, but most beneficial character for the poor savages 
themselves, and well calculated, we think, if judiciously carried out, to save 
and elevate them from their present degraded condition. 

Having distributed medals and presents, and conducted our business with 
the upper bands, We left Traverse de Sioux on the 14th of July, and 
descended the Minnesota river to Mendota, the trading post at its mouth, 
at which point the Medaywakanstoan and Wahpaykootay bands were 
already in part assembled. On the 29th of July we were enabled to get 
into council with these Indians, but found the obstacles to negotiating with 
them successfully much greater than the upper Sioux, difficult as it was to 
bring them to terms. Several causes conspired to render a treaty with the 
lower Dahcotas exceedingly difficult of attainment. Among them we may 
mention, first, their proximity to the flourishing settlements on the east side 
of the Mississippi, producing necessarily frequent contact with the whites, 
whose ideas of the great value of the country had been imparted to these 
Indians; secondly, their great experience in Indian diplomacy, being in 
the enjoyment already of liberal annuities under former stipulations ; and, 
thirdly, their less necessitous condition in consequence of those annuities ; 
rendering them as indifferent to the making of another treaty at present, 
as the whites on their borders were anxious that their lands especially 
should be acquired. Several publifc councils were unavailingly held before 
an approach to agreement was had between us. But finally, on the 5th 
of August, after a tedious session of the grand cocp'l, we were enabled to 
obtain their assent and signatures to a treaty similar in general features to 
the one negotiated with the upper bands ; extinguishing, on moderate but 
just terms, the Indian title to the splendid region of country Nicolett and 
others long ago described as the garden spot of the Mississippi valley. 

Thus the undersigned, contending with many difficulties, hare been 
enabled to effect two°treaties, which maybe considered among the most im¬ 
portant ever negotiated with our Indian tribes. They are important on 
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account ot the extent of valuable country purchased for a moderate price, 
and the provisions they embody for the future happiness, prosperity, and 
civilization of the Indians who are parties to them. 

The amount of land accquired by these treaties is computed at over 
35,000,000 of acres, and this amount, though large seemingly, is not greater 
than is consistent with the past policy of the government cn this subject; 
having in 1S41 and 1849, as well as now in 1851, instructed its commis¬ 
sioners to embrace in their negotiations with the eastern bands of Sioux, 
even a larger tract of country than we have just obtained. To have pur¬ 
chased a less number of acres would not have lessened proportionably the 
price for it, because it was evident to us, in the progress of the negotia¬ 
tion, that the influencing motive to sell at all was to obtain a large and 
certain amount of money, and that the number of acres in the country- 
relinquished entered but little into the calculation of the Indians. If we had 
purchased less, we must necessarily have stipulated to pay less—to keep 
within the limit of our instructions ; and this would have defeated the hu¬ 
mane policy, now universally regarded as incumbent upon governmeht, of 
concentrating the Indians within fixed and narrow limits, and of making, at 
any rate, suitable and adequate provision for their civilization, and early 
abandonment of the hunter state, for the steady, settled, and more profita¬ 
ble labors of an agricultural life. Still, as all changes in the habits of a 
people, however rapidly pushed on, must be gradual to some extent, it is 
gratifying to know that the Indians in this instance will suffer no serious 
inconvenience by the sudden transfer of their entire country, as they will 
continue to hunt and fish, as at present, over a large portion of it for a num¬ 
ber of years, and until needed for the white settlements. In making a large 
purchase another consideration had weight. As a general policy, the gov¬ 
ernment should own the lands on which Indians live, or at least the lands 
to some extent around them. It is thus enabled the better to control the 
Indians, and prevent wars and outrages among them. In this case, and for 
this reason, there was strong necessity that a wide expanse of the country 
owned by the United States should be interposed between the boundaries, 
respectively, of the Sioux and Chippewas. They are old hereditary ene¬ 
mies, who from time immemorial have carried on a war against each other. 
Their hunting grounds adjoin, and war parties of either tribe are constantly- 
roaming into the territories claimed by the other. Frequent collisions and 
loss of life are the consequences ; and when the agents of the government 
call on a tribe to account for fives they have taken, the excuse is offered 
that the slain were intruding upon their lands; a sufficient justification, 
according to Indian ethics, for the most atrocious massacres. The insulation 
of the Sioux, and their sale of the country between their future home and 
the Chippewa line, together with the allowance to them of annuities, will 
be more effectual in putting a stop to the war between the two tribes, than 
an army could be, if kept constantly in the field for the purpose of holding 
them in check. 

The extent of the purchase was augmented, also, by the necessity which 
existed for extinguishing the title of the four bands of Sioux negotiated 
with in the two treaties to 3 large body of land, five or six millions of acres 
in amount, lying in the State of Iowa, between the fine of the old “ Neu¬ 
tral ground” and the northern and western boundaries of the State. This 
tr&Ct of country, and generally all lands whatever in the State of Iowa 
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claimed by the Sioux, were therefore embraced in the articles of cession of 
both treaties. 

The terms upon which the cession of so large a territory was made, are 
undoubtedly most favorable to the United States, while, at the same time, 
they are just and liberal to the Indians. From all the information that 
could be obtained from reliable sources, and judging from what we ourselves 
saw of a considerable portion of the region purchased, we are satisfied that 
only a very insignificant portion of it is unfit for tillage and settlement. 

The greater part is of unsurpassed fertility, capable of producing all the 
cereal grains and vegetables common to the middle and northern States, and 
also admirably adapted to the raising of stock. 

The whole cost to the government of the cessions, by both upper and 
lower Sioux, is nominally §3,075,000. Of this sum $575,000 do not bear 
interest, but are to be paid in hand for various purposes specified in the 
treaties. The balance, $2,500,000, is held in trust by government, and 
five per cent, interest thereon is to be paid, under different heads of expen¬ 
ditures, for fifty years, when the interest eeases, and the principal reverts to 
the government; so that in one sense, estimating the lands ceded to be 
worth and to yield the interest on their price, the actual cost to the gov-* 
ernment for this magnificent purchase is only the sum paid in hand. Nor is 
any injustice done to the Indians by this arrangement. They receive a lib¬ 
eral provision for fifty years, in which period their civilization will have 
been effected, if ever it can be at all, and their ability to take care of them¬ 
selves manifested ; when a continuation of the payment of large sums annu¬ 
ally would do them no further real good, and be inconsistent with sound 
governmental policy. The Medaywakanstoan bands of Sioux are already 
in the receipt of a permanent annuity of fifteen thousand dollars, and with 
this precedent before them, it was only by taking a determined stand from 
the first that the undersigned were able to effect the treaties without yield¬ 
ing to the strenuous efforts of the Indians to have their annuities made per¬ 
petual. In pursuing this course it was by no means our purpose to act 
otherwise than justly and generously towards the Indians. While we 
wished to make a good bargain for the government, we were also anxious to 
secure to the poor savages a proper provision, in proportion to numbers, for 
their present wants, and for their future support, comfort, and improvement. 
The number of Indians who will probably participate in the benefits of the 
treaty of Traverse des Sioux is estimated at about five thousand, while 
about three thousand will receive annuities under the tr-eaty of Mendota. 
Upon the basis of this estimate the price of the lands was in a great meas¬ 
ure graduated—keeping in view the principle, before stated, of providing 
for the adequate present support and prospective improvement of such a 
number of Indians. This much, at least, irrespective of the amount of 
land sold by them, we concede to be due from the government to a people 
who are its wards, and who have peculiar claims to our sympathy, protec¬ 
tion and assistance. 

In the details of these treaties, and in adjusting the interest payments t© 
various purposes, it was our constant aim to do what we could to break up 
the community system among the Indians, and cause them to recognize the 
individuality of property. While the payment of annuities in goods has 
its advantages, its evil effects are equally apparent. The annual receipt of 
large quantities of merchandize in bulk, to be divided arbitrarily by the 
bands themselves, cannot but exercise a powerful influence in keeping up 
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their present loose ideas of the rights of property. Another objection 
■which experience has shown to this kind of annuities is, that apart from 
the inequality and partiality attendant upon their division, families and 
individuals generally receive articles which they do not need, instead of 
others which they are most in want of. It thus happens that a gun falls 
to the share of a man who wishes a blanket, and a woman receives a ket¬ 
tle who is already provided with that article. When cash payments are 
resorted to, and each receives a just proportion, all have the opportunity 
at least of procuring such things as they desire, while extortion is pre¬ 
vented by the competition among their numerous traders. Our own expe¬ 
rience and observation, in this regard, have been confirmed by the testi¬ 
mony of worthy and enlightened missionaries, and of other intelligent and 
disinterested men, who have watched the workings of the annuity system. 
They all concurred in stating their convictions that cash payments should 
entirely supersede those of goods, if the present and ultimate benefit of the 
Indians is to be consulted. Still, in deference to other intelligent and sin¬ 
cere well-wishers of the Indians, who honestly entertain a different opinion 
on this subject, and for some reasons of present expediency, we concluded 
to adopt a medium; and, while allowing liberal cash payments, set apart a 
moderate amount annually for goods and provisions. 

The leading object in both treaties has been to apply a large part of the 
purchase money to the improvement of the Indians, having a due regard, 
as before intimated, to their number, character and condition. In addition 
to the fund for the establishment of manual*labor schools, and the annual 
payment of five thousand dollars for their support, the fund reserved, to be 
expended annually for beneficial objects connected with the speedy civili¬ 
zation of this barbarous people, will be found to be a much larger propor¬ 
tion than has usually been the case. The general character w'hich the 
Dahcota nation bears is that of being warlike, but at the same time friendly 
to the whites, and not indisposed to follow in their footsteps as rapidly as 
their peculiar superstitions and erroneous ideas, imbibed by them from their 
childhood, will permit. By a judicious expenditure of the civilization and 
improvement funds provided for in these treaties, it may reasonably be 
expected that this powerful branch of the red race will soon take the lead 
among the northwestern savages in agriculture and other industrial pur¬ 
suits. By furnishing them the implements of husbandry ; and by the em¬ 
ployment of farmers, blacksmiths, and other artisans of good character 
among them to teach them farming and the mechanic arts ; by training 
their youth to habits ol industry through means of manual labor schools, 
for which munificent provision has been made ; and by the total exclusion 
of spirituous liquors from among them, there is reason to hope that not 
many years will elapse before the Dahcotas will show conclusively the 
absurdity of the hypothesis that the aboriginal race on this continent are 
incapable of civilization, and doomed to speedy and utter extinction. 

A new and most desirable feature, in our opinion, has been embodied in 
these treaties. The President or Congress is empowered to prescribe such 
rules for the government of the Indians themselves as may be deemed 
proper and expedient. The adoption of such a provision will go far to 
cure one of the most obstinate evils wi{h which those who labor for the 
civilization of the Indians have to contend. At present, there is no law 
but that of the strongest. There is consequently no inducement held out 
to any individual to be more industrious than his neighbor, or to strive to 
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amass property of any description. No redress can be obtained in case of 
depredation and outrage ; and so the injured party or his relatives naturally 
resort to retaliation in kind. The power conferred upon the government 
to put a stop to this state of things, and to institute tribunals to protect 
the well-disposed against aggressions from others of the same tribe, and to 
; punish the wicked and depraved, will, if exercised judiciously, operate to 
encourage the industrious to increase his stores and make himself and fam¬ 
ily comfortable, and will very soon break up the community system, which 
• is now the bane and curse of these tribes. 

•It was considered proper to provide by treaty also for the protection of 
the Indians, that the “ trade and intercourse laws,” so far as the introduc¬ 
tion of liquors is concerned, should remain in force over the ceded lands 

- until otherwise determined by the President or Congress. Although the 
Dahcotas are reputed comparatively temperate Indians, rarely indulging in 

'■ the use of spirituous liquors, it was considered proper to throw this addi- 
r tional safeguard around them; and several of the chiefs stated in open 
t council their earnest desire that some stringent measure should be taken by 
the government to exclude all kinds of liquors from their new home. 

The interests of steady and orderly white settlers, who will immediately 
pour in upon the new purchase, likewise demand that the law should be 

- retained, as the only efficient means of restraining that depraved and pes- 
: tilent class always found on an Indian frontier, whose despicable occupa- 

tion is to make demons of both Indians and whites, by an indiscriminate 
traffic in intoxicating drinks. 

k One great difficulty to be overcome in effecting these treaties was the 
ili selection of a location for the future residence of the bands, equally satis- 
» factory to us and to them. The lower bands of Indians now inhabit a 
hi country abounding in timber. They could not be brought to consent to a 
1; removal to the open prairie, and it was with much trouble that they could 
a: be induced to agree to go to the upper part of the Minnesota valley, where 
ei the reservation has been made for the four bands together. This region is 
j( sufficiently remote to guarantee the Indians against any pressure on the 
bt part of the white population for many years to come; the country which 
they now inhabit, and from which they are to remove, being very exten- 
: sive, and well calculated to sustain a dense population. I : this new home, 

: which is of comparatively small extent, they will be so concentrated as to 
} t be readily controlled and influenced for their real welfare. Farms will 
n there be opened for them, mills and schools established, and dwelling- 
J houses erected; and as gradually the white settlements close in around 
them, destroying the game and rendering a hunting life impossible, and as 
they will have within their own territory the means of living with a very 
[ little labbr on their part, the force of circumstances alone will compel 
their resort to agriculture for subsistence ; and this first great step gained, 
the rest is easy, and their complete and speedy civilization must inevitably 
follow. To induce their early location on this reservation it was deemed 
expedient also to stipulate that no part of the hand-money should be paid 
them until after their removal, and means were likewise provided to subsist 
them the first year, it being contemplated to rapidly push on the farms and 
other improvements, so as always to produce from the soil thereafter 
enough for their support. Much more might be said, but we have endea¬ 
vored to make the provisions of these treaties so plain and simple that 
they would need but little explanation to show their propriety; and we are 
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"well assured they are the best both for the Indians and government that 
could under the circumstances have been effected. 

The region of country acquired by them is larger than the State of New 
Yorkj and rich, fertile, and beautful beyond description. It is needed as 
an additional outlet to the overwhelming tide of migration which is both 
increasing and irresistible in its westward progress. From the best infor¬ 
mation we could obtain, thousands are already eagerly waiting to enter 
upon this new purchase as soon as it is open for settlement. With extreme 
difficulty can the agents of government now restrain them from rushing 
forward in advance, and occupying the lands without respect to the rights 
ot the Indians or the authority of law. We are constrained to say, there¬ 
fore, that in our opinion the time has come when the extinguishment of the 
Indian title to this region should no longer be delayed, if government would 
not have the mortification, on the one hand, of confessing its inability to 
protect the Indian from encroachment; or be subjected to the painful ne¬ 
cessity, upon the other, of ejecting by force thousands of its citizens from a 
land which they desire to make their homes, and which, without their occu¬ 
pancy and labor, will be comparatively useless and waste. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. LEA, 

ALEX. RAMSEY. 

Hon A. H. H. Stuart, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


St. Paul, November 7, 1851. 

Sir : On the successful conclusion of negotiations with the Sioux of the 
St. Peter’s and Mississippi rivers, in August last, the undersigned imme¬ 
diately made preparations to further obey your instructions of 16th May, 
1851, directing him to visit and treat with the Indians at Pembina, on the 
Red river of tne north, for the relinquishment of their lands in the valley 
of that river. 

The negotiations with the Sioux having occupied a longer time than was 
anticipated, the season was lull late in so northern a latitude to enter upon 
a journey of hundreds of miles through an uninhabited wilderness. But 
anxious that another year should not elapse without something being done 
to faoilitate the acquisition of permanent homes by the large and growing 
population of those distant regions, I determined, at all events, to proceed 
with the expedition ; and accordingly, the arrangements for the journey 
being hurried as much as possible, on the 16th of August, accompanied by 
Dr. Thomas Foster, secretary to the commission, and Hugh Tyler, esq., 
sj>ecial agent and acting commissary, I left St. Paul for the rendezvous at 
Sauk rapids, eighty miles above, where we arrived on the evening of the 
20th. The military escort of dragoons, under the command of Lieutenant 
Corley, having reached that point the same day. on the 2ist following, our 
whole’ party crossed the Mississippi river just above the rapids, and pro¬ 
ceeded westward along the beautiful valley of Sauk river. Fording this 
stream near where it turps suddenly towards the north, we continued°west- 
ward through a country principally fertile prairie, flat and rolling, with 
timber interspersed, and well watered by clear lakes or rapid streams; and 
on the 28th of August reached the first tributary of Red river, the Bois 
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fas Sioux, which, like the St.'Peter’s, has its source in Lake Traverse. 
This ^as the first stream we met too deep to ford, and we crossed it by 
rafting. Here our course changed, bending strongly northward, until we 
reached the Shian river, the largest and most important western tributary 
of the Red river within the borders of the United States. This we were 
fortunate in being able to cross by a bridge made by the Red river trading 
caravan last spring. Our course of travel from this river was nearly due 
north; and at length, on the evening of September 11th, we encamped on 
the south side of Pembina river, at its mouth, where the waters of the 
famed Red river of the north first met our view. The next day was occu¬ 
pied in ferrying over, the Pembina river to the village and trading post of 
the same name opposite, where we found the Indians and half-breeds claim¬ 
ing the country assembled in large numbers, awaiting our arrival, a special 
messenger having conveyed intelligence to the former some time previously, 
of the purpose of the government to meet them there in council, by its 
commissioner, to offer them terms for the relinquishment of a portion of 
their lands. 

Haying appointed Joseph Nolin and the Rev. James Tanner, the latter 
a half-breed Chippewa, interpreters, it was ascertained that some of the 
principal men were not yet arrived ; and to give time for them to be pre¬ 
sent, at the request of the Indians, the opening of council was delayed 
antil Monday following, the 15th. 

Meanwhile the half-breeds claimed to be made parties to the negotia¬ 
tions, and to participate in the council, alleging that it was they who pos- . 
sessed the country really, and who had long defended and maintained it 
against the encroachments of enemies. Rut on the policy of government, 
and the impracticability of its treating with its own quasi citizens, being 
explained to them, they were satisfied that their demands could not be com¬ 
plied with ; and were made further contented by the assurance that, to any 
just or reasonable arrangement or treaty stipulation the Indians might 
choose to make for their benefit, government would interpose no objection. 

On Monday, tnereiore, the.council was opened, and continued from day 
to day throughout the week. On ‘ iturday, the 20th, a treaty was signed, 
by the terms of which a country, embracing about 5,000,000 of acres in 
the valley of the Red river of the north, was acquired for the very reason¬ 
able sum of $230,000 nominally ; but, considering the manner of its pay¬ 
ment, through a period of twenty years, without interest, it may be fairly 
estimated to cost but about $100,000, or at the rate of two cents per acre. 
Low as this is for lands fertile as those of Illinois, and as capable of settle¬ 
ment as any in this territory, it is not improbable the Indians might have 
been induced, under the pressure of their necessities, to part with them for 
a much less sum had the representative of the government thought it con¬ 
sistent with its dignity, or honorable to its humanity, to insist upon making 
the best bargain with poor, ignorant savages it was possible to obtain. I 
conceived, on the contrary, that, while restrained by my instructions, as 
■well as inclinations, from paying an extravagant price for lands which, 
however fertile, are remote from the ordinary paths of emigration; yet 
that, as the guardian of these people—our “ children,” as they term them¬ 
selves—we owed them forbearance, kindness, charity ; and that, so far 
from taking advantage of their ignorance of the relative value of land and 
money, we should act in a liberal spirit when adjusting the price to be paid 
for their country, and give them enough to subsist on now, and enable them 
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to improve hereafter. It was in this spirit I acted; and finding that the 
whole number of Indians at Pembina and Red lake did not exceed eight 
hundred souls ; and aware, from experience in Indian payments and annu* 
ities, that ten dollars per head was as little as would do them any sub¬ 
stantial good, enabling them each to procure a blanket for protection from 
the severities of a northern winter, if nothing more, I did not deem it right 
to insist on reducing their annuity below that mark; at the same time, 
however, it was deemed expedient to set off a portion of their annuity, to 
the amount of $2,000, for agricultural and educational purposes. As their 
hunting ranges are circumscribed by our purchasing their land and filling 
it with settlers, it is plainly a necessity, as well as our beneficent policy, to 
gradually school the race into different modes of thought and action, aiding 
them to substitute the improvements of civilization and the certainties of 
an agricultural life, for the rude discomforts of a savage, and the preea- j 
riousness of the hunter condition. 

It will be observed that no part of the annuity is to be paid in goods, ex¬ 
perience in latter years having taught us that cash annuities are, in the 
end, more beneficial to the Indian; and, in this instance, the cost of trans¬ 
porting goods to so distant a point would have imposed upon government, 
annually, an additional burden, perhaps equal to the sum of the original 
purchase. 

To satisfy the half-breeds—the actual occupiers of the country—the In¬ 
dians desired $30,000 might be paid in hand, to be mainly turned over by 
them to their relatives of mixed blood; and as the claim of the half-breeds 
for remuneration in this case appeared to have unusual force, I did not think 
proper to object to the arrangement, deeming it justly and fairly their due. 

Besides fixing the price and mode of payment, I deemed it my duty, in 
adjusting the other details of this treaty with the Chippewas, to keep in 
view the same leading feature of government policy which dictated many 
of the stipulations of the Sioux treaties at Mendota and Traverse des Sioux, 
to wit, to induce their eaily adoption of the habits of civilized life, as their 
only guarantee against utter extinction at a not very remote period, as 
well as the only effectual means of lessening the cares of government in re¬ 
gard to them. The first step towards bringing about this desirable result 
was, unquestionably, to put a final stop to their old hereditary war with the 
Sioux. But it was apparent that, so long as their territories joined, these 
tribes would have constant pretexts for hostilities in alleged or actual en¬ 
croachments upon each other’s lands. It was considered, therefore, impor¬ 
tant, in determining the boundaries of the new purchase, that the lands 
thereby acquired on the east side of the Red river should connect on the 
south with the country recently ceded by the Sioux. This, with much 
difficulty and opposition from the Indians, w'as accomplished, though nearly 
at the risk of effecting no treaty at all, they alleging the injuries they had 
received from the Sioux, and contending tha*t they ought not to be “fenced 
in,” as they termed it, from the opportunity of retaliating. I regard this 
as one of the most desirable features of the treaty. 

To facilitate further the grand leading object before mentioned, namely, 
their civilization, it has been a favorite scheme of government to collect the 
scattered bands of Chippewas, both east and west of the Mississippi and 
concentrate them in the country about the heads of that river. Here they 
could be permanently settled for all time to come, their lands being entirely 
unsuited and undesirable for white occupation. Here government could 
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deal with them as one people; easily restrain them from war, remote as. 
they would be from all opportunity of engaging in it; and merging ail an¬ 
nuities received by isolated bands into a common fund, and the lands claimed 
by each band into a common property of the nation, the work of civiliza¬ 
tion and improvement could then proceed with some reasonable hope of 
success. In furtherance of this scheme the article was inserted which pro¬ 
vides for the union of the bands, parties to this treaty, with other bands of 
Chippewas, and lor holding all lands and annuities in common, whenever 
the United States shall secure from the latter a reciprocal arrangement. 
Not more than three hundred Chippewas roam beyond the western bound¬ 
ary of the present purchase, and it is thought it would not be difficult to 
induce them to unite with the rest of the tribe, whenever it is concentrated 
in the manner proposed. 

Convinced that the articles of the recent treaties with the Sioux which 
interdict the introduction of liquor into the ceded country, and which ex¬ 
tend to the industrious and peaceable Indian the protection of law against 
the idle and vicious, are among the most judicious that have ever formed 
part of an Indian treaty, I secured their insertion in the present one, and 
respectfully refer to the report of Colonel L. Lea and myself, in August 
last, for the reasons which sustain their propriety. 

In conclusion, it will not be out of place to say a few words respecting 
the quality of the land purchased, and the reasons why the treaty should 
receive the sanction of the President and Senate. In 1849, a party of 
dragoons, commanded by Major Wood, and accompanied by Captain Pope, 
of the topographical engineers, visited Pembina, traversing the valley of 
the Red river of the north, in the heart of which lies the country purchased 
by this treaty. Captain Pope, in his report, (page 6,) thus speaks: 

“The valley of the Red river of the north is about three hundred miles 
in length from north to south, and one hundred and fifty in breadth from 
east to west, and is bounded on the west by the dividing ridge between its 
waters and those of the Missouri, called the ‘Coteau des Prairies ; 5 and on 
the east by a line from the head of Red river through the most northern 
part of Red lake. In this whole extent it presents an almost unbroken level 
of rich prairie, intersected at right angles by all the heavy timbered tribu¬ 
taries of the Red river from east to west; the Red river itself, running due; 
north through its centre, and heavily timbered on both banks with elm, oak, 
maple, ash, &c., &c. This valley, from its vast extent, perfect uniformity 
of surface, richness of soil, and supply of wood and water, is among the 
finest wheat countries in the world.” * * * * “The 

principal tributaries from the ‘ Coteau des Prairies, 5 are the Wild Rice, 
Shayenne, Elm, Goose, Turtle, Park, and Pembina rivers; almost*all these 
streams are navigable in the spring and summer fifty or sixty miles for flat 
boats, and probably in high water for vessels of much larger draught, and 
are well timbered with elm, oak, ash, &c., &c. With their tributaries, and 
the smaller streams which flow into Red river, they intersect the valley at 
distances of ten or twelve miles apart; and although on the west side of 
the river the greater proportion of the country is level prairie, I am satis¬ 
fied a sufficient quantity of timber can be found for all the uses of cultiva¬ 
tion.” * * * * “The east side of the valley, I have 

been informed by the half-breeds who have traversed portions of it, is 
equally fertile with the west side, and is much better timbered. 55 

My own observation of the country, so far as it was passed over onTmr 
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route to and from Pembina, and all the information we could obtain from 
those acquainted with the valley, fully sustains this description. No finer 
country exists any where in the Union, and few capable of subsisting a 
denser population. All the cereal grains and vegetables are produced in 
abundance, and for grazing purposes it is nearly unrivalled in its advantages. 

But though the quality of the country is thus favorable as could be 
wished, its remoteness from the ordinary track of emigration would long 
have postponed its purchase, had not a powerful reason for its acquisition 
existed in the necessity for giving the large and rapidly increasing half- 
breed population of that distant region, the opportunity they crave, of ob¬ 
taining a fee simple title to the lands they live upon, and of abandoning 
the hunter life entirely and becoming tillers of the soil. 

Ever since the organization of this territory, and my residence in it, the 
people, by freouent Detitions. and bv special committees despatched hun¬ 
dreds of miles to represent their condition, have earnestly urged upon gov¬ 
ernment to give them the opportunity of making homes for themselves in 
their own lands, to grant them the protection of our laws, and furnish them 
with the facilities for the administration of justice among them. Made 
by our statutes citizens, represented in the territorial legislature, they com¬ 
plain that they have been uncared lor by government, treated with less at¬ 
tention than even the Indians, standing in the false attitude of tenants at 
will, as trespassers upon the soil they often defended with their blood from 
aavage foes. It is, I earnestly urge, the duty of government to do some¬ 
thing for this interesting and peculiar people ; and, as a beginning, to.throw 
the country open to their enterprise and industry, by confirming the pres¬ 
ent treaty. 

Their peculiar situation demands even further favor from government, 
situated as they are on a remote frontier, which they may be said to guard, 
and invaluable in a military point of view, should a certain exigency ever 
occur. Themselves, and the region they live in, present a case similar to 
that of Oregon Territory, in which the free gift of a quarter section of 
land to each person would be a judicious policy, and I respectfully recom¬ 
mend its adoption to the consideration of the President and Congress. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALEX. RAMSEY. 

Hen. A. II. H. Stuart, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis, November 11, 1851. 

Sir : I have the honor herewith to transmit a treaty concluded at Fort 
Laramie, between myself and Agent Fitzpatrick, commissioners on the 
part of the United States, and the following tribes or nations of the Prairie 
and Mountain Indians, viz : Sioux or Dahcotas, Assenaboines ArirWas 
Gros Ventres, Crows, Cheyennes, and Arrapahoes. 

In order to assemble the various and widely scattered tribes at some suit¬ 
able point, I despatched expresses up the Missouri, Arkansas and Platte 
livers early in the spring, with such letters and instructions as I deemed 
best calculated .to insure the attendance of the Indians. The point desig- 
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nated by me for holding the council was Fort Laramie, and the time fixed, 
for the first of September. 

I left St. Louis on the 24th of July, and reached Fort Laramie on the 
31st of August, where I found the above named tribes assembled, and im¬ 
patiently expecting my arrival. Up to this, the different tribes had no 
intercourse with each other, and had remained encamped on both sides of 
the river some distance apart. I at once called as many of the principal 
men together as could be speedily assembled, and explained the objects of 
the proposed treaty. On this occasion I succeeded in prevailing upon them 
to agree upon a place that should be occupied as a general camping ground 
during the pendency of the council. This was done with less difficulty 
than I anticipated, considering the number of conflicting interests among 
the whites, and the jealousies and prejudices among the Indians, that had 
to be reconciled. 

We were eighteen days encamped together, during which time the 
Indians conducted themselves in a manner that excited the admiration and 
surprise of every one. The different tribes, although hereditary enemies, 
interchanged daily visits, both in their individual and national capacities; 
smoked and feasted together, exchanged presents, adopted each other’s 
children according to their own customs, and did all that was held sacred 
or solemn in the eyes of these Indians to prove the sincerity of their peace¬ 
ful and friendly intentions, both among themselves and with the citizens of 
the United States lawfully residing among them, or passing through the 
country. 

The most important provisions in the accompanying treaty I consider to 
be the following : 1. The right acknowledged and granted, on the part of 
the Indians, to the United States, to establish roads, military and other 
posts throughout the Indian country, so far as they claim or exercise owner¬ 
ship over it. 2. The solemn obligations they have entered into to main¬ 
tain peaceful relations among themselves, and to abstain from all depreda¬ 
tions upon the whites passing through the country, and to make restitu¬ 
tion for any damages or loss that a white man shall sustain by the acts of 
their people. 3. The settling up of all former complaints on the part of 
the Indians for the destruction of their buffalo, timber, grass, &c., caused 
by the passing of the whites through their country ; the presents received 
at the time were considered as full payment. 4. The promised annuity of 
So0,000 for fifty years, to be delivered in such articles as their changing 
condition may, from time to time, require. As this is the only article in 
the treaty that will cost money to the government, I will briefly state the 
reasons by which I was influenced, and the good results which I believe it 
"will ultimately produce. 

Fifty thousand dollars for a limited period of years is a small amount to 
be distributed among at least fifty thousand Indians, especially when we 
consider that we have taken, or are rapidly taking away from them all 
means of support, by what may be considered a partial occupancy of their 
soil. On the score of economy, to say nothing of justice or humanity, I 
believe that amount would be well expended. In the opinions of the best 
informed persons, (who had an opportunity of judging,) it will, in all prob¬ 
ability, save the country from the ruinous and useless expenses of a war 
against the prairie tribes, which would cost many millions, and be produc¬ 
tive of nothing but increased feelings of hostility on the part of the Indians 
and annoyance and vexation to the government. The lessons of experience 
Part iii—10 
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taught us during the Florida war, and which are now being taught us by 
the Indian wars in New Mexico, all admonish us of the necessity of avoid¬ 
ing Indian wars, if possible. Humanity calls loudly for some interposition 
on the part of the American government to save, if possible, some portion 
of these ill-fated tribes; and this, it is thought, can only be done by fur- 
nishing them with the means, and gradually turning their attention to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. Without some aid from the government, it will be im¬ 
possible for them to make an attempt even as graziers. Fifty years it was 
thought would be time sufficient to give the experiment a fair trial, and 
solve the great problem whether or not an Indian can be made a civilized 
man. The laying off of the country into geographical or rather national 
domains, I regard as a very important measure, inasmuch as it will take 
away a great cause of quarrel among themselves, and at the same time ena¬ 
ble the government to ascertain who are the depredators, should depreda¬ 
tions hereafter be commit ted. The accompanying map, upon which these 
national boundaries are clearly marked and defined, was made in the pres¬ 
ence of the Indians, and fully approved and sanctioned by all. As a map 
of reference, it will be of great service to the department. 

Viewing the treaty in all its provisions, I am clearly of opinion that it is 
the best that could have been made for both parties. I am moreover of the 
opinion that it will be observed and carried out in as good faith on the 
part of the Indians, as it will on the part of the United States and the 
white people thereof. There was an earnest solemnity, and a deep con¬ 
viction of the necessity of adopting some such measures, evident in the con¬ 
duct and manners of the Indians throughout the whole council. On leav¬ 
ing for their respective homes, and bidding each other adieu, they gave the 
strongest possible evidence of their friendly intentions for the future, and 
the mutual confidence and good faith which they had in each other. Invi¬ 
tations were freely given, and as freely accepted, by each of the tribes tc 
interchange visits, talk and smoke together like brothers, ilpon ground 
where they had never before met but for the purpose of scalping each other. 
This, to my mind, was conclusive evidence of the sincerity of the Indians, 
and nothing but bad management, or some untoward misfortune, can evei 
break it. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. D. MITCHELL, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. L. Lea, 

Commisncmer of Indian Affairs. 


A. 

Department or the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs , April 23, 1851. 
Sir : I have bad the honor to receive a communication addressed to you, 
signed “ R. W. Thompson, attorney for the Menomonee nation,” dated 
11th October last, and referred by you to this office for examination awl 

The communication of Mr. Thompson I find to be an elaborate and able 
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argument, the object of which is to establish, according to the rules of law 
applicable to the facts of the case, the following positsions: 

First. That the treaty with the Menoraonie Indians of 18th October, 
1848, should be so interpreted as to mean that they thereby cede to the 
United States only 3,023,800 acres of land. 

Second. That the treaty was effected by means of fraud, imposition, and 
violence practised upon the Indians by the commissioner who negotiated 
the treaty on the part of the United States; and 

Third. That a new treaty should be made with said Indians, as the 
proper and only legal mode of redressing the wrongs and grievances of 
which they complain. 

The argument of the attorney for the Menomonies, throughout, presents 
the whole question as one lo be judicially con idered and determined ac¬ 
cording to the strict rules of law governing cases of contract. Confining 
myself to this view of the subject, so far as the points submitted are con¬ 
cerned, I have arrived at the conclusion that the positions assumed are not 
well taken. 

The material facts and testimony relied on in argument may be stated 
as follows: 

The United States and the Menomonie nation of Indians made a treaty 
at Lake Powa-na-kay-kow-nay, in the State of Wisconsin, on the 8th of 
October, 1848. 

The second article is in these words, to wit: “ The said Menomonie. tribe 
of Indians agree to cede, and do hereby agree to cede, sell, and to relin¬ 
quish to the United States, all their lands in the State of Wisconsin, wher¬ 
ever situated.” 

As preliminary to the making of this treaty, the question was submitted 
to the Attorney General of the United States to determine the extent and 
quantity of the lands owned by these Indians. He gave an opinion on the 
13th September, 1848, in which he examined the several treaties previously 
made with the Menomonies, and the agreement between them and other 
tribes in relation to their boundaries. 

The result of his inquiry was— 

“ 1st. That the Menomonies have ho reasonable pretensions to the west . 
of Black river, which they indicated in the treaty of 1825 as the extent of 
their claim in that direction. 

“ 2d. That they have none beyond the limits which they specified and 
claimed in the treaty of 1831 ; and that the United States, having since 
purchased of other tribes the lands beyond those limits, cannot be called 
upon to pay for them again. 

“ 3d. That within those limits they have no title whatever to the large 
triangular tract adjacent to and west of the line established between them 
and the Chippewas by the treaty of 1827—they having then relinquished 
any claim of title to the Chippewas. 

" 4th. That subject to the three foregoing restrictions they may cross the 
Wisconsin into the territory claimed by the Winnebagoes and show a title 
better than theirs, if they have one. 

“5th. That the treaties of 1825 and 1827, fairly interpreted, with rea¬ 
sonable and legitimate inferences, would prevent them from crossing the 
line of 1825, into what was then regarded as the Chippewa territory, and 
preferring any claim there. , 

“6th. That the treaty of 1836 so far countenances some claim to the 
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north of that line as to render it expedient, upon reasonable terms, to ex¬ 
tinguish it, it a treaty should be made for the purchase of their acknowledged 
possessions.” 

After this opinion ot the Attorney General was given, the Secretary of 
War issued his instructions to the commissioner who was appointed to 
negotiate the treaty. These instructions were dated September 14, 1848, 
and contained the following directions, to wit: 

“ In consequence of the conflict and confusion as to the tiue boundaries 
of the Menomonie country wilhin the limits of the State of Wisconsin, I 
have taken the opinion of the Attorney General of the United States on 
the subject, and enclose to you a copy for your information. The Presi¬ 
dent is disposed to treat the Indians with kindness and liberality ; and 
while the extreme claims of the Menomonies to territory already purchased 
by the United States from the Chippewas and Winnebagoes cannot be 
recognised, you may, if a treaty can be effected at a cost per acre of the 
estimated quantity of land within the limits suggested by the Attorney 
General, not exceeding that paid by the United States under the treaty with 
the Menomonies of September 3, 1836, provide in the treaty for the pur- 
chaL,j of all their claims to lands in Wisconsin, and stipulate for the pay¬ 
ment of a sum not exceeding the same rateable price as in the same treaty 
above referred to; the quantity of land estimated to be within these limits, 
and to form the basis of your calculation of price, is three millions twenty- 
three thousand and eight hundred acres.” 

Accompanying these instructions there was a map, prepared at the To- 
pographical bureau, under the direction of this office, in accordance with 
the foregoing opinion of the Attorney General. The area marked out on 
the map as the Menomonie tract was estimated to contain the number of* 
acres mentioned in the instructions, to wit, 3,023,800. 

On the 12th of December, 1848, the commissioner of the United States 


reported to the Secretary 6 f War that he had consummated the treaty. 

He said, “ You will perceive that the Menomonies cede to the United 
States alt their lands in the State of Wisconsin, without any reservation 
whatever ; and that the resolution- of the Senate of the 3d March, 1843, 
has, in all other respbcts, been strictly observed. 

u Some controversy had arisen in relation to the extent and boundaries 
of the country owned by these people, the principal chief claiming nearly 
eight millions of acres , whilst the department conceded to them a much 
less quantity. The matter was referred to the Attorney General, who, 
upon a full examination of the numerous treaties heretofore made, as well 
with this as the various other tribes which formerly inhabited that region 
of country, gave an elaborate and satisfactory opinion on the subject? I 
was accordingly limited in the recognition of their rights t as will be seen 
by the letter of instructions, to 3,023,800 acres, and to the same rate of 
Compensation therefor which was paid for the land acquired from the 
same tribe by the treaty of 1936. 

“By the latter treaty the said Indians ceded to the United States 
4 184 320 acres of land, for which they were to receive $791 310 50 
navable in the manner therein stipulated. A similar rate of compensation 
CJuld make the 3,033,800 acres amount to >.0,1,840. But I ascertained 
while in the country that there was an error u> the map which was before 
the Attorney General, in relation to the location ol a small lake that deter¬ 
mined the course ol one of the boundary lines, and which, if 80 co ^ 
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* to conform with the representations there made, would probably increase 
the number of acres which I was authorized to recognise as belonging to 
the Indians to about 4,000,000. This latter quantity, at a rate of com¬ 
pensation similar to that paid in the treaty of 1836, would amount to 

$756,453. 

“ By the treaty now submitted, the compensation stipulated to be paid 
by the United States, in addition to the country set apart for the Menomo- 
nies west of the Mississippi river, is $350,000, which is less than two-thirds 
of the maximum 1 was authorized to offer, and less than one-half, pro¬ 
vided the erfor aforesaid should be corrected in the manner suggested, and 
the title of the Indians recognised to 4,000,000 of acres.” 

As Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his annual report for the year 1848 
and 1849, he thus speaks of this purchase; 

“ This important object, which unfavorable circumstances and influences 
have heretofore prevented being effected, has at length been attained, a 
treaty having recently been negotiated with them, the Menomonies, by 
myself, in their country, under instructions of the 14th September last, by 
which they cede all their lands in Wisconsin, containing about 4,000,000 
of acres,” &c. 

On the 4th September, 1850, a deputation of the Menomonie Indians, 
consisting of nine chiefs and headmen, who were then in Washington, pre¬ 
sented to the President of the United States, in behalf of their nation, a 
memorial, wherein among other things they allege that they were “ im¬ 
posed on” in the making of said treaty; and of the commissioner who 
made it they speak as follows: “ He told them in council that they did not 
own more land in Wisconsin than from one and a half to two and a half 
millions of acres.” 

“ He exhibited to them a map which he said was made at Washington, 
setting forth the boundaries of their lands, and showing what he repre¬ 
sented as the quantity owned by them. They also had a map of their 
country, which was shown to him as containing the lands set apart and 
recognized as theirs by their former treaties with the United States; but he 
refused to have anything to do with it, and persisted in his aforesaid repre¬ 
sentation of the quantity, denying that they had any title beyond the lines 
laid down on his map.” “ He told the nation he would not give them 
more than the $35Q,000 for said land, and threatened them with the 
authority of the United States, and its power to remove them at its pleasure, 
if they did not sign the said treaty.” 

“ He threatened to degrade those of their chiefs who opposed the treaty, 
if they did not consent to the terms which he proposed ; and declared that 
if they persisted in refusing to sign it, he would remove them, and appoint 
other chiefs who would sign it. Thus he induced some of their chiefs to 
sign said treaty from fear, and because they supposed that the United 
States would force them off their lands if they did not willingly sell and 
cede them.” 

“He told them expressly that if they signed the treaty, and the country 
set apart for them on the west side of the Mississippi was not good and 
suitable for them, they should be removed to a better country somewhere 

else.” 

“ Although he professed to have the boundaries of all their lands marked 
out on his map, yet he did not describe the lands ceded in the treaty by 
these bounds; he made the treaty read so as to cede ‘ all their lands in the 
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State of Wisconsin, wherever situated ,’ so as to include what was marked 
off on their raap as well as his.” 

“ When he returned to Washington he represented to Congress, in Ins 
annual report for 1843-49, that he had purchased of them, by this treaty, 
a tract of country containing 4,000,000 acres, which was nearly or quite 
twice as much as he represented to them that they owned.” 

On the same day that the memoiial from the delegation of the Menomo- 
nie nation was received at this office, a communication was laid before 
the President of the United States trom Thomas Wistar, jr., and Alfred 
Cope, two members of the Society of Friends, the first of whom had been 
selected by the President in the spring of 1849 to make a payment of the 
sum of $40,000 to said Indians. This letter has been referred to this 
office. 

The authors of it say, in reference to the aforesaid treaty : 

“ But did they make a treaty in any proper sense of the terra ? The 
Friends, on inquiry, hail reason’to believe that the treaty, as it is called, 
was imposed upon this unhappy and helpless people by the strong hand of 
power. They resolutely refused to sell their lands, until they were told by 
the United States commissioner that they had no alternative but submis¬ 
sion to the terms prescribed, or expulsion without remuneration.” 

After having presented the aforesaid memorial to the President of the 
United States, through R, W. Thompson, esq., they, the Menomonies, on 
the 9th of September, 1850, constituted and appointed said Thompson the 
true and lawful attorney of the said tribe, to act for and in the name of the 
said tribe in seeking redress for their alleged wrongs ; and they requested 
the President to recognize him as their sole and only attorney for said pur¬ 
pose. This power of attorney was signed by the chiefs and headmen who 
constituted the deputation of said nation in this office, and was interpreted 
to said chiefs, and acknowledged by them in the presence of the then a©t- 
ing Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

These are the main facts in the case upon which the counsel of the 
Menomonies bases his argument. 

I will now proceed to consider the positions he has assumed, in their 

In support of the first position numerous authorities are cited, but the 
whole argument on this point pi esupposes that the treaty presents a case for 
interpretation, and all the authorities cited apply exclusively to such a 
case. In my judgment, this assumes for true what is not shown to be 
true,' and what, in view of the terms of the treaty and the well settled rules 
of lavv, cannot be assumed. It is necessary, says Vattel in his chapter on 
interpretation of treaties, to establish, rules founded on reason, authorized 
by the law of nature, capable of diffusing light over what is obscure, of 
determining what is uncertain, and of frustrating the views of him who 

acts with duplicity in forming the compact. 

Let us begin with those that tend particularly to this last end ; with those 
maxims of justice and equity which are calculated to repress fraud and to 
prevent the effect of its artifices. t M 

The first general maxim of interpretation is, that it is not allowable to 
interpret what has no need of interpretation. When a deed is worded in 
clear and precise terms—when its meaning is evident, and leads to no ab- 

r d conclusion—there can be lc reason for refusing to admit the meaning 

h ich such deed natural': presets. To go elsewhere in search of con- 
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jecture, in order to restrict or extend it, is but an attempt to elude it. If 
this dangerous method be ones admitted, there will be no deed which it 
will not render useless. 

However luminous each clause maybe, however clear and precise the 
terms in which the deed is couched, all this will be of no avail if it be al¬ 
lowed to go in quest of extraneous arguments to prove that it is not to be 
understood in the sense which it naturally presents. ( Vattel. sections 262 
263.) ’ 

The same authorlays it down as another general maxim, that, on every 
occasion when a person could and ought to have made known his inten¬ 
tion, we assume for true against him what he has sufficiently declared. 
This is an incontrovertible principle applied to treaties ; for if (hey are not 
o vain play of words, the contracting parties ought to express themselves in 
them with truth, and according to their real intentions. If the intention, 
which is sufficiently declared, were not to be taken, of course, as the true 
intention of him who speaks and enters into engagements, it would be per¬ 
fectly useless to form contracts or treaties. ( Vattel , sec. 266.) 

I have quoted the foregoing passages at length, because numerous ex- 
’racts from the same author are introduced in the argument of Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, and because they forcibly illustrate the rules and principles of law 
which are decisive of the first point presented for consideration. 

The terms of the treaty have been already quoted, and are so plain, de¬ 
finitive, precise and determinate, as not to admit of doubt. Certainly, if 
meaning precludes interpretation ; or, in the language of Vattel/“ it is not 
allowable to interpret what has no need of interpretation.” I conclude, 
therefore, that the Menomonies have ceded “all their lands in Wisconsin, 
wherever situated,” be the quantity what it may, unless the treaty is void 
for fraud ; and this leads to the consideration of the second position assumed 
by their attorney. 

In view of the peculiar relations existing between the government and 
che Indians within our limits, it is much to be desired that all our dealings 
with them should be characterized by justice and liberality. It is difficult 
to conceive of a charge more odious in its character, than that a treaty with 
a feeble and dependent tribe, solemnly ratified and confirmed by the Senate 
ar *d President, as part of the supreme law of the land, has been effected 
by means of fraud and oppression. When governmental action is invoked, 
predicated on such a charge, its truth should be clearly and satisfactorily 
established. In the present case, the testimony on this point is mainly ex 
parte, and so far inadmissible on legal principles; but waiving objections 
to its character, and giving it all the weight it would be entitled to if regu¬ 
larly taken, it goes to show improper and reprehensible conduct on the part 
of the commissioner in negotiating the treaty, rather than the perpetration 
of an actual fraud. It consists, in part, of the affidavits of ten persons , 
who all concur in stating that the commissioner represented to the Indians, 
at the time the treaty was made, that they owned only one million six 
hundred thousand acres in the State of Wisconsin. The same witnesses 
concur also in stating, that the commissioner told the Indians that the sum 
he allowed them b} r the treaty, $350,000, was more than he was instructed 
to pay them. They also state that he used menacing language towards 
the Indians, and threatened that they would be removed from their lands 
by force, if they did not sign the treaty; and that, in their opinion, the 
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Indians executed the treaty under the influence of those threats and 
menaces. 

This testimony is fully set forth in the extracts which follow : 

Amos Dodge, a citizen of the State of Wisconsin, deposes “ That he 
was at Lake Pow-an-kay-kon-nay, in the month of October, A. D. lo48, 
and attended the treaty councils held by William Medill, then Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, with the chiefs and headmen of the Menomonie 
tribe of Indians, and that said Medill, in said councils, repeatedly told said 
Indians that their tract of land contained only about sixteen hundred 
thousand acres; that he was offering them more for the same than he was 
instructed by their great father to pay therefor; that at the last council he 
told said Indians, should the land on Crow-wing river not suit them, that 
the President (their great father) would make other arrangements for ob¬ 
taining a new home for them to their satisfaction; and that the speeches of 
said Medill in said councils were filled with threats and menaces towards 
said Indians, by which means (in part) he was able to obtain (as he did) a 
signed treaty/’ 

Conrad J. Coon, Talbot Pricket, Walter T. Webster, William Dicken¬ 
son, Archibald Caldwell, George Conn, and L. H. Dickenson, all testify to 
the same ; and, irf addition, swear that they “ verily and truly believe that 
said Indians signed the treaty of October 18th, 1848, under the belief that, 
should they refuse, the Government of the United States would violate their 
repeated pledges of protection, and send troops to force them to leave their 
homes.” I 

Walter II. Besly and John II. Kitson testify, on oath, to the same ; the 
latter adding, that the chiefs in council told said Medill that the hearts of 
their people were loaded with grief; and that at the last council, when the 
treaty was signed, Osh Kosh , the head chief, said to his fellow chiefs then 
in council: “My friends, we cannot do otherwise, we are forced into it.” 

In addition to the above, other testimony, having reference to the general 
facts, but not to the representations of the commissioner as to the quantity 
of land owned by the Indians, is presented. 

It consists of the affidavits of Charles Giesse, Franklin Cowden, Edward 
Deker, and Edward H. Sawyer, all of whom testify to being at the making 
of the treaty ; affirm that representations were made by the commissioner 
whereby the Indians became alarmed, and were induced to execute the 
treaty ; and this testimony is corroborated by a written statement of the 
Rev. F. J. Bonduel, superintendent of the school, and missionary pastor 
among said Indians. 

The testimony thus briefly alluded to is full and explicit upofi all the 
alleged points of wrong and grievance of -which the Menomonies, in their 
memorial complain ; but does not, as already stated, amount to legal proof 

of fraud. _ , 

No where is it shown that the Indians were deceived by the alleged mis¬ 
representations of the commissioner as to the quantity of land owned by 
them. From all that appears, they adhered throughout to the opinion that 
they owned much more than they in fact possessed. 

Neither they nor th« commissioner knew, or could know, the precise 
quantity ; and, from the nature of the transaction, the contract must be con¬ 
sidered as one of hazard. It is proper too, m this connexion to observe, 
that written statements are on file in this office which contradict many of 
the allegations of the memorial, and are at variance with the testimony 
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presented by the counsel for the Menomonies ; they were made in answer 
to a petition from the 11 Christian party of the Menomonies,” previously 
submitted to tHfe President and referred to the Department. In it were 
charges against the commissioner who negotiated the treaty, identical with 
those in the memorial subsequently presented by the C( Chiefs and head¬ 
men. of the Menomonie nation,” now under consideration. 

These statements are made at length in answer to all the grievances com¬ 
plained of in said petition ; but I design to refer only to such portions as 
bear upon the points now to be determined. 

William H. Bruce, the sub-agent, to whom a copy of the petition had 
been transmitted by this office, states that he was present at the making of 
the treaty, and denies that any thing derogatory to the character of the 
gentlemen employed in making it took place. He adds, if a mistake was 
made by Mr. Medill, it was owing to the maps before him. He also sub¬ 
mits : 

2 1 1st. A letter from the Hon. M. L. Martin, in which it is stated that he 
(Mr. Martin) was present with Commissioner Medill at the making of the 
treaty, and that every charge, either direct or by implication, against the 
latter, of improper conduct, is destitute of truth. 

2d. A letter from A. G. Ellis, in which it is stated that the charges 
against Mr. Medill are gratuitous and malicious ; that the latter exhibited 
great kindness and patience to, and used no concealment with the Indians; 
that the opposition to the treaty came, not from the Indians, but from the 
half-breeds, the traders, and their missionary. 

3d. The deposition of Samuel Ryan, which sustains the foregoing; and, 

4th. A letter from Col. Francis Lee, U. S. A., in which he says, with 
some facts to give plausibility to the whole, the petition of the Christian 
k party is a tissue of cunning fabrication; looks upon it as a scheme to get 
money out of the treasury. 

es The statements thus briefly referred to, and which are, in part, intended 
i- to exonerate the commissioner from the charges preferred against him, of 
misrepresentation, fr&ud, and violence in effecting the treaty, will be trans- 
1 raitted to you, in order that all the testimony in the possession of this office, 
k bearing upon this important subject, may be laid before the President. 

It remains then to be considered whether, under all the circumstances 
attending the making of the treaty of 1848, the appeal of the Menomonies 
fi to the clemency and justice of the government should be regarded. Sound 
a;' policy, it is respectfully suggested, would indicate that it should. A feeble 
and dependent people, with, to say the least of their pretensions, a claim to 
III the protection and guardianship of the government, appealing to its cle¬ 
ft' mency, where evidently they have not been dealt with as it was designed 
pio they should have been by those in authority, should not appeal in vain. 

In the language of the letter of instructions from the Secretary of War to 
t the commissoner who made the treaty, these Indians should now be treated 
*|l as the President was then disposed to treat them, “ with kindness and 
tfc liberality and this leads to the consideration of the third proposition sub¬ 
mitted by their attorney. 

>(j “That a new treaty should be made with said Indians as the proper and 
only legal mode of redressing the wrongs and grievances of which they 
r v complain.’* 

Admitting the proposition above stated, to the extent that a new treaty 
ni is a proper and legal mode of granting the relief prayed for by the Indians, 
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yet, in my opinion, it is not the only, nor the most eligible mode of “ re¬ 
dressing the wrongs and grievances of which they complaii|.” 

It is subject to the objections of delay and expense , both of which may 
be obviated, if the remedy I shall suggest be adopted by the President. 

By the treaty of 1831, provision was made for the manner in which the 
lands set apart as the future home of the tribe should be subsequently ac¬ 
quired by .the United States; the provision to this effect was as follows: 

“The boundary, as stated and defined in this agreement, of the Meno- 
monie country, with the exception of the cessions hereinbefore made to the 
United States, the Menomonies‘claim as their country;’ that part of it 
adjoining the farming country, on the west side of the Fox river, will re¬ 
main to them, as heretofore, for a hunting ground, until the President of 
the United States shall deem it expedient to extinguish their title . In that 
case, the Menomonie tribe promised to surrender it immediately, upon being 
notified of the desire of the government to possess it.” The addi(iov.al 
annuity then to be paid to the Menomonie tribe , to be fixed by the President 
of the United States. 

Subsequent treaties did not abrogate the foregoing provision, and by it 
ample power is given to the President to do full justice to these Indians. 
It is respectfully suggested, that the clear meaning of this provision is, that 
the President should have power to extinguish the title without a treaty , 
and by mere notice; for it says, ‘‘In that case,” that is when the President 
shall deem it expedient to extinguish the title, “the Menomonie tribe 
promise to surrender it immediately, upon being notified of the desire of the 
government to possess it.” And it further provides for the mode of com¬ 
pensation, or the sum to be paid, when the title is extinguished. This is 
also to be fixed by the President. It says, “ the additional annuity then to 
be paid to the Menomonie tribe, to be fixed by the President of the Unittd 
States .” By this it is evidently intended to leave the whole question in 
the bands, and subject to the will of the President. 

Should the President decide to exercise the discret'ujnary power vested in 
him by the treaty of 1831, the amount of the “additional annuity ,” the 
manner of payment, whether in money or goods, and the several dates at 
which payments shall be made, will have to be determined. 

In fixing the amount , it may be well to refer to the instructions which 
preceded the negotiation of the treaty of 1848, and to the report of the 
commissioner after it was consummated. 

The Secretary of War, in his instructions to Mr. Medill, after informing 
him of the disposition of President Polk to treat the Indians with kindness 
and liberality, directed him to effect a treaty, at a cost, per acre, of the 
estimated quantity of land, 11 not exceeding that paid by the United States 
under treaty with the Menomonies of September 2, 1836,” and estimated , 
the quantity to form the basis of his calculation of price, at 3,023,800 
acres. I 

By the treaty of September 3, 1836, it appears, from the report of the 
commissioner, that 4,184,320 acres were ceded to the United States, fori 
which the Menomonies were to receive the sum of $791,510 50. A simi¬ 
lar rate of payment would, as stated by the commissioner, make the 3 023-* 
800 acres amount to $571,840. He, however, negotiated the treaty, which 
acquired for the United States all the lands claimed by the Menomonies in 
Wisconsin, for the sum of $350,000, a sum far short of the maximum which 
he was authorized to offer. The number of acres, it appears from the same 
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report, exceeded the estimate of the Secretary of War, being about 
4,000,000; and this latter quantity, at a rate similar to that paid in the 
treaty of 1836, would amount to $756,453. 

It appears, then, by the treaty of 1836, the price paid for the 4,184,320 
acres was 18.9 cents per acre; at the same rate, only 1,851,851 acres 
would have been acquired for the $350,000, paid under the treaty of 1848. 
It is alleged, however, by the Indians, that Mr. Medill stated that they 
owned only 1,600,000 acres, and that he was paying or offering them more 
for their lands than he was authorized by the President to oner. When, 
therefore, it is considered that 1,600,000 acres, at the maximum which the 
commissioner was authorized to offer, amounts to $302,400, and that it is 
alleged that he told the Indians he was agreeing to pay more than he was 
authorized to pay, there is reason to believe, and it is in evidence, that such 
i statement was made to them; and although it does not appear that they 
, were deceived by it in regard to the quantity which they owned or claimed, 
yet it may be worthy of consideration, in connection with the other facts 
and circumstances, in determining the additional compensation proper to be 
flowed them. 

Ii is known that these people are helpless and dependent. Great dissat¬ 
isfaction exists among them by reason of the treaty of 1848. The impres¬ 
sion which generally prevails among our own citizens in their vicinity is, 
that they have been hardly dealt with, and that the terms of their contract 
bear heavily upon them. The lands which, by the treaty of 1848, they 
i have surrendered, are exceedingly valuable, and in extent, as computed at 
the General Land Office, exceed Jh z millions of acres. To pay them 
now, what the government under 4he drainistration of President Polk was 
willing to pay, is the least, taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
which, in the opinion of this office, it should do. The quantity then esti¬ 
mated to form the basis of Mr. Medill’s calculation of price was 3,023,800 
: acres. This, at the maximum which he was authorized to pay, would 
. amount to $571,840; and this is the least sum, after deducting the 
$350,000 already paid, which, in my opinion, the government ought to 
pay, or which would satisfy the Indians. With this amount of additional 
annuity properly applied, it is believed they would be content; it will satisfy 
them that the government designs to do them justice, and will so impress 
them with a sense of gratitude, as to make them more obedient to those 
instrumentalities which may in future be employed to bring them under the 
' influence of civilization and Christianity. 

Intimately connected, too, with the settlement of this question is the 
fact, that the period is rapidly approaching when these Indians will have 
to remove from their present residence to the one provided for them west of 
the Mississippi. The expenses of their removal they will themselves have 
to defray, and this is an additional reason why the most favorable consider¬ 
ation should be given to their petition for relief. Besides affording them 
the means of removing, a knowledge that an additional annuity hud been 
granted to them w'ould, no doubt, have a most beneficial effect in concili¬ 
ating their good will, and leading them to a more ready acquiescence in the 
policy and measures of the government in regard to their future manage¬ 
ment. 

The papers submitted by you are herewith returned, together with the 
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memorial of the “ Christian party” of the Menomonies, and the statement! 
in answer thereto, to which reference has been made in the foregoing- 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L, LEA, Commissioner. T 

Hon. A. H. II. Stuart, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


B. 

Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian .Affairs, May 28, 1851. * 

Sir : I have the honor to state, that by the fourteenth article of the 
treaty with the Choctaws a^ “Dancing Rabbit creek,” each Choctaw head 
of a family, desirous of remaining and becoming a citizen of the State, on 
signifying his intention to the agent within six months after the ratification 
of the treaty, was entitled to six hundred and forty acres of land ; each 
unmarried child, over ten years of age, living in the family, to three hun-i 
dred and twenty ; and each child, under ten, to one hundred and sixty acres, 
to be secured to them in fee simple, provided they resided on the lands for 
five years from the ratification of the treaty, with the intention of becom¬ 
ing citizens; but should they ever remove, were not entitled to any portion 
of the annuities of the nation. 

From circumstances beyond their control, many of the Choctaws had 
been prevented from complying with the condition imposed by the treaty; 
accordingly in 1842, Congress passed an act authorizing the appointment 
of commissioners to investigate their claims, whose report, so far as con¬ 
firmed by the President and the Secretary of War, should be final. In all 
cases where the land could be allotted to them consistently with the provi¬ 
sions of the treaty, it was to be done, but where the land was sold, or so 
encumbered as to prevent its being assigned to them, they were to be given 
certificates or scrip, entitling them to enter elsewhere the quantity assigned 
to them on unsold lands of the United States, one-half of which was not 
to be delivered until their removal west of the Mississippi; leaving it, how¬ 
ever, discretionary with the department to deliver the other half either east 
or west as might be deemed advisable. The half not deliverable east, was 
subsequently funded at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, allowing an annual interest of five per cent. Those who remained 
east were found not to prosper, and at the earnest solicitation of the dele¬ 
gations in Congress from Alabama and Mississippi, the government took 
them again in charge, and assumed the obligation of removing all who 
could be prevailed upon to remove west. Instructions were at first (riven 
that the scrip should not be delivered to the Indians until after their re¬ 
moval west, unless its payment east would facilitate their emigration : most 
of it, therefore, was paid east; but, in consequence of a contest betw een 
speculators and those preferring claims against the Indians, it was thought 
that this mode of payment retarded rather than expedited their emigration. 1 
Accordingly, in 1847, instructions were issued that in future scrip should be 
withheld from the Indians until after their removal west. 1 am satisfied 
however, from personal observation, andjfrom information on which I can 
rely, that the interests of the government and of the Choctaw Indians re- 
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maiming in the State of Mississippi, would be promoted by having the Scrip 
issued for the benefit of said Indians paid to them where they now are, 
instead of withholding it until they emigrate to the Choctaw country west 
of Arkansas. The present arrangement is regarded by the Indians as un¬ 
just and oppressive; they are consequently disaffected towards the govern¬ 
ment,.and are disposed to stand out with obstinate resistance against the 
influences employed to effect their removal. In this they are encouraged 
by designing white men who are interested in retarding their removal. The 
payment of the scrip to them where they are, and at an early day, would 
conciliate their good will, incline them to yield to the wishes of the govern¬ 
ment, afford them the means to remove, of which it is believed many may 
be induced to avail themselves, protect them from fraud and imposition, 
curtail public expenditures, and advance the interests of Mississippi. I 
therefore respectfully recommend that the scrip, to which said Indians are 
entitled in Mississippi, be paid to them without unnecessary delay, and that 
William H. Bowman, of that State, be appointed as special agent of the 
department for the purpose of making said payment. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. LEA, Commissioner. 

Hon. A. II. H. Stuart, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


C. 

Department of the Interiob, 

Office Indian Affairs , April 3,1851. 

Gentlemen : I regret having to inform you that Congress adjourned 
without making an additional appropriation applicable to the service in 
which you are engaged. An estimate of $50,000 was regularly submitted, 
and in a form best calculated to secure favorable, action. It was followed 
up by earnest representations of the necessity for the appropriation, but the 
efforts to obtain it were entirely unavailing. The quartermaster’s depart¬ 
ment also declines affording you any facilities, on the ground that the ap¬ 
propriations for that branch of the public service were reduced fifty per 
cent, below the estimates, and that the purposed hostile expedition against 
the Indians in Texas will require all the available means of the department 
in that quaiter. Your entire expenses, therefore, will have to be paid out 
of the $30,000 heretofore placed in your hands, and your expenditures 
must be limited to that amount. 

From the facts and views presented in your despatches, there is reason 
to fear that the means at your command are so inadequate that but little if 
any good would result from the further prosecution of your labors, espe¬ 
cially as your functions as negotiators are abrogated by a recent act of Con¬ 
gress, which provides, “that hereafter all Indian treaties shall be nego¬ 
tiated by such officers and agents of the Indian Department, as the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States may designate for that purpose, and no officer or 
agent so employed shall receive any additional compensation for such ser¬ 
vice.” But whether it is best that your commission be dissolved at once, 
or its operations continued until your funds are exhausted, is a question 
which the department desires you will decide for yourselves, not doubting 
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that your decision will be governed by an enlightened judgment of what the 
public interest requires. 

Should you conclude to terminate your commission without proceeding 
further, you will turn over the public money and property in your hands 
to John H. Rollins, agent for the Indians in Texas, or to the quartermastei 
of the army at San Antonio, as may be most convenient, taking his receipt 
for the same. In case you determine to extend your operations, you will 
of course realize the importance of conducting them in the most economica: 
manner. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. LEA, Commissioner. 

Messrs. C. S. Todd, Robt. B. Campbell, and O. P. Temple, 

Commissioners , San Antonio, Texas. 


Washington, August 23, 1851. 

Sir: In virtue of the commission, bearing date the 5th October, 18-50, 
which the President was pleased to confer upon us under the appropriation 
made by Congress on the 30th September, 1850, for “ obtaining statistics, 
and making treaties, &c., with the various Indian tribes on the borders of 
the United States and Mexico,” and in'pursuance of the instructions re¬ 
ceived from your office on the 15th October, we proceed to report to you, 
that we entered promptly upon the duties confided to us, and met at New 
Orleans in November, where we were necessarily detained until early in 
December, to obtain the arms from Baton Rouge, a requisition for which 
we had reason to expect would meet us on our arrival in that city. 

General Campbell remained in New Orleans until the 8th December tc 
await the necessary orders from the War Department, and the other com¬ 
missioners proceeded on the 1st December to Galveston, and thence tc 
Austin, the seat of government of Texas, with a view to a consultation wit! 
Gov. Bell, as suggested ip a conversation held by the commissioners witt 
Senator Rusk at New Orleans. We beg leave to refer to our despatch of the 
21st December from San Antonio, as furnishing an account of the inter 
views with Senator Rusk and Governor Bell, and of our intention to pro¬ 
ceed to El Paso and collect the Apaches, and of our recommendations w 
to our future Indian policy in Texas. In that despatch we invited the at¬ 
tention of the Department to the necessity and importance of an increased 
appropriation for our commission, and a separate escort of cavalry with 
which to penetrate into the interior of the country, instead of depending 
upon the escort accompanying the Boundary party. We regretted that we 
could not reach San Antonio and make the necessary preparations to ac¬ 
company the Boundary party from that point to El Paso on the Rio Grande. 
That commission had left San Antonio early in November, and a reference 
to the date of our instructions received at Washington, and the distance of 
three thousand miles to San Antonio, apart from the delay in that city to 
equip the commission for a wilderness journey of six hundred and fifty 
miles, will show the utter impossibility that we could have arrived in time tc 
proceed with that party. Nor, indeed, was it vitally impoitant that wo 
should reach El Paso until the spring, from the almost certainty that the 
Boundary party would not enter the Rocky mountains until the milder sea* 
son should appear; a conjecture which subsequent events have reduced to 
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a certainty, inasmuch as it is not known that this party has yet penetrated 
the mountains. J r 

It may be proper to state, that the position of secretary to the commission 
the only officer under our appointment whose pay is fixed in our instruc¬ 
tions, was conferred on the 4th December on Major Robert H. Armstrong 
of Tennessee. 

Immediately upon our arrival at San Antonio, Major Babbitt, United 
States quartermaster at that point, called to inform us that he had received 
instructions to furnish transportation for our party to El Paso. As he did 
not favor us with an opportunity to examine Lis instructions, and bavin? 
no reason to suppose there was any doubt as to their real import, we con¬ 
tented ourselves with awaiting his arrangements on the subject, which he 
stated would be completed by the 8th January; and we did not learn until 
the bth January, a few days prior to the time fixed for our departure, that 
from a more critical examination of his instructions he found that his au¬ 
thority to provide transportation was confined exclusively to the escort ac¬ 
companying us. In this exigency, and from a statement which he submitted 
to us as to the enormous expense attending our journey in mid winter, as 
compared with that in a period of grass, we determined to suspend our 
movements, go into camp, and await instructions from the Department. 
Our letter of the 8th January, together with the accompanying documents 
from quartermaster Babbitt, will present a full view of this subject; and 
we request it may be regarded as a part of this report. If the decision to 
remain at San Antonio until the season of grass realized a saving of many 
thousands to the public treasury, subsequent events have confirmed the 
wisdom of that determination. 

The refusal of Congress to increase our appropriation, as well as the 
reorganization of the Indian bureau, by which our power to make Indian 
treaties were abrogated, would have placed us in a situation truly embar¬ 
rassing if we had gone in mid winter to El Paso, and thus have exhausted 
the existing appropriation without a sufficiency to cover our return. It is 
certainly competent for Congress to abandon a system at one session which 
it instituted at a previous session; but the prudence of our delay at San 
Antonio, is not the less apparent from this vacillation in the public councils 

During our necessary detention at San Antonio, it was our wish to seize 
every opportunity of procuring any information that might be useful to our 
future operations. With this view, Colonel Temple was deputed, early in 
February, from the camp beyond San Antonio, to proceed to Fort Martin 
Scott, the military post the most remote to the northwest, to be present at 
the time specified in the treaty made with Judge Rollins, where the Indians 
were to be re-assembled. An unfortunate discrepancy between the parties 
as to the precise day of the council prevented Cfilonel Temple from meet¬ 
ing the Indians as he had anticipated, they having appeared the week 
before, and then returned to their distant camps. 

We deemed it important, during the delay in making preparations for 
the journey to El Paso, to open a communication with the governor of 
Texas, in reference to the probable prospect of that State consenting to the 
establishment of a separate boundary for the Indians in her limits, and with 
that view addressed a letter of 2d January, to his excellency Governor 
Bell, to which, and to our despatch of the 4th January enclosing it to the 
Department, we ask to refer as a part of this report. The views we have 
felt it to be our duty to submit to the department on this interesting sub- 
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ject are further illustrated in our despatch of the 13th February, and that 
of 15th March, enclosing a memorandum of an interview with Governor 
Bell, all of which may be regarded as entering into this report. In con¬ 
nexion with this subject, we refer to our despatch of the 25th March, trans¬ 
mitting to the department a copy of a letter from Judge Rollins, one of 
the special Indian agents for Texas, in relation to Indian affairs on that 
frontier, both of which are made parts of this report. We beg leave, also, 
to refer to our despatch of the 4th April, with the memorandum enclosed, 
touching the interview of one of the commissioners at Eagle Pass with 
Coacooche or Wild Cat, the celebrated Seminole chief, now residing in 
Mexico. 

The despatch which we transmitted to 4he department on the 5th April, 
and to which we refer, will manifest the solicitude we felt to be favored 
with the views of the department upon the various matters which had been 
the subject of our correspondence since the 21st December, 1850; and on 
the 9th April, a letter addressed to Colonel Todd by his colleagues, will 
show the reasons for deputing him to Washington prior to their departure 
from San Antonio. This letter, in connexion with that from your depart¬ 
ment of the 3d April, announcing the action of Congress as to our com¬ 
mission; that of the honorable Secretary of the Interior of 12th May to 
Col. Todd; his reply of that date, and of 3d June, from New Orleans; 
and our despatch of 16th June, from San Antonio, we ask to be received 
as parts of this report; and will, we trust, exhibit the considerations of 
which we have deemed it proper to return to this city for the purpose of 
having our accounts adjusted, and surrendering the commissions with which 
we have been entrusted. 

In the expenditure which we thought the public interest demanded we 
have included five hundred pounds of the new improvement, called the 
“beef biscuit,” manufactured at Galveston, Texas. We supposed this 
amount was necessary for an expedition originally contemplated to continue 
two years. This discovery we regard as a national benefit, and we recom¬ 
mend its use in all military and exploring expeditions. 

In relation to the Indian agencies in Texas, on which our instructions 
require us to report, we have no hesitation in suggesting to the department 
the policy of recommending to Congress the creation of a superintendent 
of Indian affairs in Texas, in connexion with sub-agencies, instead of the 
present plan of several independent agencies. The simple statement of 
this policy carries with it the obvious advantage of uniform and harmoni¬ 
ous action, and is sustained by the previous practice of the government in 
conducting its Indian relations in other sections of our country. The 
objection, which it is hoped may be soon removed, of the United States 
having no authority to regulate Indian affairs in Texas, applies as well to 
the present system of Indian agencies as to that we have suggested, and 
there are considerations connected with the management of Indian affairs! 
in that State which peculiarly recommended this policy. It is the frontier! 
from whence the public peace of the settled districts of Texas and Mexico 
is constantly exposed to interruptions, and the inhabitants to pillage and 
murder from roving Indians, to whom no separate territory has been as¬ 
signed, and over whom, consequently, the intercourse laws of the United 
States have not been extended. In venturing, therefore, to recommend 
the establishment of a superintendent of Indian affairs, we presuppose that 
it is the purpose, at an early day, of the United States, as well as of 
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Texas, to enter into suitable arrangements by which the Indians shall be 
induced to remain within a specified boundary, and the public tranquility 
so secured as to offer no possible pretext for the wars in which they would 
be exterminated. This salutary and philanthropic policy may tend to their 
civilization, by leading them to cultivate the soil, to acquire individual 
property, and domesticate themselves, so far at least, as to become herds¬ 
men, instead of living like wandering Arabs. It is hot necessary in this 
view of the subject to anticipate the condition of things when the wave of 
civilized population shall approach this specified boundary, urging their 
removal to a more distant frontier ; their ultimate fate may be safely con¬ 
fided to the wisdom and magnanimity of those who may be called in the 
next generation to preside over the national councils. The present path of 
duty and honor is plain. Both humanity and economy concur in advo¬ 
cating the system we have suggested as proper for the guidance of eur 
future Indian relations on the borders of the United States and Mexico. 

This system contemplates arrangements by which incursions into Mexico 
as well as Texas shall be restrained, and the separate territory proposed 
to be secured in Texas lies north of the route usually travelled to El Paso 
and New Mexico. A boundary, having this beneficial provision on the 
entire route to the Pacific, will therefore offer inducements to a cordon of 
settlements along the borders of the United States and Mexico, which, 
with the military advantages of a railroad, will supersede the necessity of 
any considerable expenditure in the establishment of military posts. In 
this view of the subject we regard a railroad, so far as its establishment 
; may be within the provisions of the Constitution, contiguous to the line 
now in process of demarcation, and extending to the Pacific, as possessing 
eminent tendencies to fulfil our treaty stipulations, one of the important 
objects contemplated by our instructions. Without any design to dispar- 
, age other routes to the Pacific, we may be permitted to speak of. the great 
advantages which the climate and the topography on this route present for 
* the construction of a railroad from sea to sea. The distance along the 
route of the Gila, enormously estimated at one thousand six hundred miles, 
is believed to be, in the opinion of competent officers of the topographical 
r bureau, not more than twelve hundred ; and along this route the depres- 
” sions in the Rocky mountains are pre-eminently advantageous for the con- 
struefion of a railroad, while all the approaches through Texas to El Paso 
r on the Rio Grande present the most inviting considerations for this great 
T object. 

| It is needless to expatiate upon the value of a railroad communication 
" across the continent within our own borders , whether we look at it in a 
j* commercial, political or military point of view. As a bond of union be¬ 
tween the States on the Atlantic and Pacific, its importance cannot be ex- 
aggerated; and in the event of a war with a maritime power, the facility 
ll ; which it would afford for the rapid transportation and sudden concentra- 
. ; tion of an armed force, will render our possessions on the Pacific as im¬ 
pregnable as the late war with Great Britain proved our invincibility along 
‘the Atlantic, Mississippi, and lake coasts. 

" In closing this report and terminating our commissions, we have thii 
^jjhonbi' to state that we have deposited with the proper authorities money 

uni 
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and property to an amount something less than $14,000 of the $30,000 
appropriated by the act of Congress of 30th September, 1S50. 

We have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient servants, 

C. J. TODD, 


ROBT. B. CAMPBELL, 
OLIVER P. TEMPLE. 


Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs . 


D. 

Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs , April 18, 1851. 

Sir: With the approbation of the Secretary of the Interior, you are 
hereby appointed special agent, to proceed to Florida, for the purpose of 
endeavoring by judicious arrangements and efforts to effect the removal of 
the Seminole Indians remaining in that State to the country of their 
brethren west of the Mississippi river. 

By the treaty of Payne’s landing of May 9th, 1832, the Seminole tribe 
sold all their lands in Florida, and agreed to remove west of the Mississip¬ 
pi ; but when the time for their removal arrived they refused to go, and 
broke out into open hostilities. During the seven succeeding years the 
most strenuous exertions were made to conquer and compel them to com¬ 
ply with their treaty engagements. Large bodies of troops were employed, 
many valuable lives sacrificed, and millions of money expended, but witl 
only partial success. At the end of that period a considerable number 
of the Indians, who could neither be captured nor subjugated, still re¬ 
mained in the country, with as obstinate a determination not to leave it as 
they had ever manifested. A continuance of the military operations against 
them seemed useless; and to relieve the Treasury from the heavy drain upon 
it which they occasioned, it was deemed expedient to discontinue them. 
An arrangement was therefore made with the Indians, permitting them for 
the time being to remain, but within certain designated limits. This ar¬ 
rangement could be regarded as temporary only, lessening in no respect tit 
obligation of the Indians to remove when required by the government. 
The stipulations of the treaty on that point still remain in full force, and it 
is the duty of the executive to cause all neoessary and proper efforts to to 
made to carry them into effect, as he is bound to do with respect to the 
requirements of any other law. 

Had the Indians, as they agreed to do, stayed quietly and peaceably 
within the limits assigned to them, and abstained from molesting our citi¬ 
zens, there would be less objection to their remaining still longer, and un¬ 
til the country they occupy, or such portions of it as may be desirable, 
should be required for settlement and cultivation ; though it would be fa; 
better for them to be with their brethren in the West, where effecthe 
measures can be adopted for their gradual civilization and improvement 

But they have wantonly violated their engagements, and on more than 
one occasion, without any known provocation, passed beyond their assigned 
limits, and embrued their hands in the blood of our citizens. The con¬ 
stant danger of outrages from them has become a serious evil, preventing the 
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settlement and cultivation of the country any where in their vicinity, and 
thus causing a large and valuable section to remain waste, to the great 
injury of the interests of individuals, as well as to those of the State and 
the general government. 

‘ Circumstances and considerations of the above character led to another 
* attempt in 1.849 to remove them, which, though attended with great ex¬ 
pense, resulted in but very limited success. A large military force was 
sent to overawe them, and a number of their western brethren employed to 
influence and persuade them to remove ; but only about seventy could be 
compelled or prevailed on to comply with the wishes of the government. 

According to the best information that can be procured, from four hun¬ 
dred and fifty to five hundred still remain, and it has for some time been a 
subject of anxious consideration and reflection what course to adopt in 
[{.(.order to effect the removal of this remnant of the tribe. 

Experience has shown the inutility and wasteful expenditure of attempts 
I®to remove them by force. There is a large extent of country to which they 
r Fcan retreat, where the obstacles to successful military operations are insur- 
noT: mountable, and where the Indians can therefore easily elude almost any 
^military force seat against them. To effect their removal in this manner, 
it would be necessary to employ an immense force, and at a vast expense; 
°j c while the Indians, becoming exasperated, would no doubt find opportunities 
^or successfully attacking, plundering and murdering the frontier inhabi- 
g°>tants, as they frequently did during the late war against them. 
fears Through the instrumentality and influence of their western brethren, 
1(0 'persuasive means have been tried under very favorable circumstances, and 
Wailed. There is but one other humane course which, after the most ma¬ 
nure consideration, the department can devise or think of that seems to hold 
ei%ut any promise of success. It is to engage some reliable and proper per- 
stijon, willing to encounter the toil and peril incident to the service, who will 
eaveiVo among them, and by personal association secure their confidence, gain 
nsapm influence o\ T er the leading and more prominent individuals, and thus 
Irak gradually incline them to consider the subject of removal more favorably, 
nuetUnd to acquiesce in the wishes of the government. 

jtlffl As you have had much experience in Indian affairs, and are well ac* 
Tlk|uainted with the character and disposition of the Seminoles in Florida, and 
■espedis entire confidence is reposed in your integrity, judgment and discretion,, 
ivemhe department has selected you to put this plan to the test of practical 
rce,experiment, provided you are walling to undertake it on the terms and con- 
fortsHitions prescribed. 

ectto The department would not feel justified in incurring any considerable 
xpenditure in the mere attempt; and should it prove abortive, nothing but 
peaa our actual and necessary expenses will be allowed, the whole in no event 
oni° exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars. Should you, however, be suc- 
ariessful in your efforts to remove them, or any portion of them, a liberal 
(jesiritowance will be made, as in that case the expenses will be very heavy, 
Jdlrnd you will have encountered much personal danger. As heretofore, with 
, efefcspect to those that have been removed, not only will a quantity of presents 
rgjueii'ave to be made to the Indians, but considerable sums of money will have 
Q0r e6 be paid to them as a compensation, which they consider but fair and just 
asjipr relinquishing their residence in Florida. For these, and many other 
TheKp^nditures which will be inevitable, it will be impracticable to procure 
ntinfatisfactory vouchers, and it will be impossible to arrange and settle the 
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accounts in the ordinary mode. Under these circumstances the depart¬ 
ment proposes to commute all the expenses of every description, including 
those personal to yourself, from the commencement of the service, and to 
allow in lieu thereof a commutation of ten thousand dollars for the preliminary 
expenditures incident to your endeavors to carry out the plan, and a given 
spm for each and every Indian removed, to cover all other expenses and 
demands whatever. After full consideration of all the circumstances and 
contingencies of the case, it has been determined to fix the latter amount 
at eight hundred dollars for warriors, and four hundred and fifty dollars for 
women and children, which will be paid to you, on the certificate of the 
proper agent of the government, or other satisfactory evidence of the 
delivery of the Indians in the country of their brethern west; and the same 
rate of compensation will be allowed for every Indian that shall die on the 
route from Florida to the Seminole country west, subject, however, to a 
deduction of the amount that it would have cost to transport said Indian 
from the place of death to the place of destination. I am aware that this 
allowance is less than the amounts heretofore paid in many cases to indi¬ 
vidual Indians to induce them to remove ; but I trust it may prove sufficient 
to meet all expenses necessary to the accomplishing of the important object 
in view, and at the same time afford you a liberal compensation for the 
dangers and services you are to hazard and perform. I enclose the form 
of a bond, which you will execute, with a penalty of five thousand dollars, 
($5,000,) with security to be approved by me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. LEA, Commissioner. < 

To Luther Blake, 

JYqw in Washington, D. C. 


No. 1. 

Green Bay, September 30, 1851. 

Sir : In obedience to instructions, I set out in July last to explore a 
northern location for the Menomonie Indians, but a requisition to aid in 
collecting the Pottawatomie Indians called me away from this duty. 

I have the honor to report that I have this day returned from exploring 
the country on the Wolf and Oconto rivers. 

I commenced at the south-west corner of township 28, on the range lying 
between 19 and 20, and ran west, (by calculation,) thirty miles, thence 
north eighteen miles, thence east thirty miles, thence south eighteen miles 
to the place of beginning. These lines embrace the Wolf and Oconto 
rivers, and will conform to the public surveys, leaving no fractions. 

I find the country, generally, to be a dry, sandy soil, covered with low 
scrubby pines, and occasionally a swamp of tamarack and cedar. There 
is a small portion of good land for agriculture, and a few good sugar camps. 
There are a great many small lakes, abounding with fish and wild fowl • and 
bears, foxes and martins appear to inhabit these swamps. The deer are 
numerous on the plains. There is also some good pine timber. 

I consider the country of little value for a white settlement, but well I 
adapted to the Menomonie Indians. A portion of those are inclined to cul¬ 
tivate the soil for their support, and a sufficient quantity of pretty good 
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land will be found for their use. The game and fish will sustain the 

hunters. 

I am inclined to think they may all be persuaded eventually to seek sub¬ 
sistence from agriculture. 

At the special request of the chiefs, I took three of them, to wit, Na- 
hotte, Wan-ke-chi-on and Osh-ke-nash-new with me. As there were no 
roads, I also was obliged to hire a boat, and its owner and four men to 
row; one man, with a light canoe, to hunt, and a man to cook. These, 
with the chiefs, interpreter, and myself, made a party of twelve. Our voy¬ 
age was by water about one hundred and eighty miles above the mouth of 
the Wolf, where it intersects Fox river, as the boatmen, who follow lum- 
bering, calculate the distance. The line, on the south side of the tract 
above described, crosses the Wolf river about four miles below the Great 
falls, at which point there is a good saw mill, with two saws and excellent 
fixtures, cutting twelve thousand feet of lumber per day. The logs are cut 
from public lands above the mills and rafted down. I should think there 
were now three thousand logs in the dam. The mill is built on a rock 
i c , foundation, and the owners are willing to sell it to the Indians. My inter- 
i view with them was perfectly amicable. 

)[' Having to explore on foot, (there being no horses there,) I entrusted the 
I exploration, in the rear of Wolf river, on the east side, to the very sensible, 
oil, capable, and trustworthy interpreter, Mr. William Powell, whose report I 
herewith enclose. I also solicit the department to make him some reason¬ 
able allowance for his personal services, in the discharge of this arduous 

» 

lo comply with instructions to a punctilio, 1 yesterday morning left the 
boat one hundred and fifty miles above this, and came through the wilder¬ 
ness with a guide. The boat could not arrive here before the 3d or 4th of 
October. My instructions were to report by 1st October, which, by exer¬ 
tion, I now do. 

The Indians are highly satisfied with the location I have recommended. 
They are very civil, and appear peaceful and amicable in their disposition. 
.851 I attended service at their mission, and many of them appear sincerely 

plop P ious - 

oaii There aje many personal explanations I should like to make if ordered 
to Washington. 

| 0I Excepting the report of my account, I have now, as far as I know, ful¬ 
filled all my instructions, and have vouchers for the faithful disbursement of 
j t the annuities entrusted to my care. 

(i I remain, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ELIAS MURRAY, 

Qj, Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Hon. L. Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

iii KL-! ‘ _ 

% r,c- : 

H Ah Falls of Wolf river, September 26, 1851. 

Sir: In obedience to your instructions I have, in company with the 
chiefs Na-motte, Wan-ke-cheon, and Osh-ke-hi-na-new, explored the east 
tl side of Wolf river from the falls, where we parted. About twenty miles 
above the falls we found the country generally dry and sandy, with but 
“little timber. It is well watered ; may be properly termed pine barrels. 
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The trees are low and scrubby, mixed with the small poplar, or quaking 
asp. We found a number of small lakes, and a few lots of good lands, ana 
well timbered. We also found a number of cedar and tamarack swamps, 
where ars- many signs of bears, deer, and other game. The lakes abound 
with fish and wild duck. The chiefs are highly pleased with the country, 
-and say they hope the President will give it to them for a home, where 
they can live in peace from their enemies. 

Your most obedient servant, 

WILLIAM POWELL, 

United States Interpreter. 

E. Murray, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


No. 2. 

Office Mackinac Indian Agency, 

Detroit , October 7, 1851. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit for your consideration the following re¬ 
port of the condition and prospects of the Indians within this agency. 

The Pottawatomies of Huron, situate in Calhoun county, have some 
'•me since purchased lands, which are of good quality and well located. 
They have already improved a considerable quantity of these lands, and 
their progress in agriculture gives the most cheering encouragement of their 
future success. They have a good school in operation most of the time, 
which is wi ll attended and judiciously conducted. The condition of these 
Indians, socially and religiously, is of the most encouraging character. 
TVv are strictly temperate in their habits, faithful in their attendance upon 
]v.: worship, and devotedly religious. Much praise is due to the faithful 

nu-w’onary who labors among them. 

Of the bands of the Ottowas situate in the region of Grahd river, those 
at the Ottawa and Griswold colonies are the most prosperous. They have 
some years since secured a sufficient quantity of good land, on which they 
have made considerable improvement and erected comfortable dwellings. 
The missionaries and teachers among them have labored with commendable 
zeal for their advancement in education, agriculture and religion, and their 
labors have been attended with encourging success. A few of the other 
bands have purchased lands of late, upon -which they reside, and they also 
are improving in their habits and morals. m 

The history of the Chippewas of Saganaw, for the last four years, is of 
more than ordinary interest. Previous to that time they were sunk in the 
degradation of heathenism and intemperance. Poverty, suffering and vice 
of every kind was the necessary consequence. Their unfortunate condition 
excited the sympathies of the Christian denominations, who at great sacri¬ 
fice and expense sent missionaries and teachers to labor among them. They 
have been induced to save their money to purchase lands. Considerable 
sums have also been donated for this purpose by benevolent societies and 
individuals. They have thus been enabled to purchase considerable tracts 
of good land. The government have also rendered them great service by I 
t aking out of the market some of the lands contiguous to them which they 
intend to purchase, and which in the meantime prevents the intrusion among 
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them of that class of unprincipled and heartless men of whom it may be 
u • t - lr ° Wn 7^ * s * aw ’ an( ^ ^eir own gratification the end of 
all their actions. They have made considerable improvement upon these 
lands, and have erected comfortable dwellings. Their schools are well 
attended, and they take a deep interest in the education of their children. 

I ha\ e had recently a good opportunity to become acquainted with the 
Ottawas and Chippewas of Lake Michigan. Their principal settlements 
are at the Grand and Little Traverse. At these places, as well as at some 
other points, they have purchased tracts of very good land, which are being 
well improved. At the recent payment they took with them to their homes 
a large share of their annuity to purchase more land and to make improve¬ 
ments. Their advancement in every respect is beyond controversy ; and it 
is an encouraging feature in their case, that the chiefs and leading men 
among them render every possible assistance to the missionaries and others 
m their labors for their welfare. For a more full account of their condition 
and prospects, allow me to refer you to the accompanying reports of the 
Jtev. Messrs. Dougherty, Smith, and Bishop Lefevre. The missionaries 
who labor with them are rendering them great service in every respect, and 
are much encouraged by the manifest improvement of these Indians. 

Many of these Indians in the upper peninsula are doing well. Several 
bands and individuals have lately purchased lands, which they intend to 
settle upon and improve. In consequence of their abundant fisheries, and 
the wide range for hunting and trapping, they have not heretofore turned 
their attention to agriculture, but they now seem disposed to change their 
mode of life in these respects, and secure for themselves permanent homes 
and the consequent domestic comforts. The efforts of the missionaries and 
others who take an interest in their welfare have been unceasing, and in a 
great degree successful. It is to be regretted, however, that the facilities 
tor intoxication are such at certain points that some of them are enticed 
and ruined. 

Considerable excitement and alarm have prevailed among the Indians of 
this agency during the last spring and summer, in consequence of the rumor 
that the government intended to remove them to the west. A class of men, 
who, when the Indians were in a state of degradation, held almost the 
entire control over them, are now reluctant to relinquish their influence, 
and to maintain it, they take advantage of their ignorance, and operate in 
the most unscrupulous manner upon their fears ; promising them at the same 
time, that they will protect them if they will comply with their wishes. 
Sensible as the Indians are of their vastly improved condition, conscious of 
their integrity and their upright intentions, attached to the soil of their 
fathers, dreading the effects of a change of climate and of their habits of 
life, any thought of a removal to the west is to them peculiarly afflicting. 

I have endeavored to quiet their fears on this subject, and assured them 
that the government has no intention to remove them. 

Under the new constitution of the State, they are permitted to become 
citizens on conditions which are proper and easy of compliance, and it is 
the intention of many of them to avail themselves of this opportunity, and 
share the advantages of civilized society at the earliest possible period. 

. The Indians have full confidence in the efforts of the department and 
government for their protection and welfare ; and it is gratifying to know 
that these efforts have been attended with enlarged success. The theory 
of their improvement is, in my opinion, very simple. If they can be settled 
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upon lands of their own, learned to cultivate the soil, be protected from 
intoxicating drinks, have teachers to educate their children, and faithful 
men to instruct them in religious truth in its true spirit, their improvement 
and elevation in the scale of being is certain. And it is a matter of devout 
gratitude to God, that these means have been so eminently successful; nor 
can it be doubted that by a continued and faithful application to them, the 
beneficent object which the government has in view will be ultimately 
attained. 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

5 ^ WM. SPRAGUE, 

Indian Agent. 

Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington. 


No. 3. 

September 23, 1851J 

Dear Sir : The period has arrived for making the annual report of the 
school and mission under my care. The past year has been one of health 
and abundance. The general conduct of the Indians has been good, and 
for the past summer better than any former season since I have been with 
them. In habits of industry and economy they are every year improving. 
They are anxious to locate themselves permanently on their own lands. A 
number of families, to secure this, have purchased lands and removed from 
the reservation. This has considerably diminished the number of children 
attending the school, and the families are beyond the reach of the regular 
means of instruction. 

In view of the removal of some of their men, the chiefs have selected a 
location on the west side of the bay, where they design to purchase and 
remove next spring. 

As they are about to relinquish the reservation, and as the treaty promi¬ 
ses them compensation for any improvements they may make on it which 
will add value to it, I would suggest if it might not be well to have such 
claims examined and settled. It would prepare the way for settlers to 
locate themselves without conflicting with each others’ rights, or that of the 
Indians. 

The board of missions have decided to remove the mission from its pre¬ 
sent location, and to establish a manual labor school in the neighborhood 
where our people purpose to locate. We have felt for some time that day 
schools in their village, where the children are left very much to them¬ 
selves, to attend school or not as they might choose, were not efficient to 
accomplish the good which the government and the friends of the Indians 
desired to secure by them. It is believed by all who are familiar with their 
habits and condition, that a school, such as is proposed, if well conducted, 
will be more efficient than any plan we can adopt. 

The children can thus be kept regularly in school, and far more rapid 
improvement secured ; they can be trained up to habits of industry, and be 
instructed in useful mechanical and domestic arts; more valuable religious 
instruction can be given, a more perfect education secured, and a more per- 
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feet and useful knowledge of the English language imparted. This last is 
of increasing importance to them every year. 

The school will be so located that the missionaries can keep up regular 
meetings for the families on the Sabbath and at other times. 

The school and mission will thus be exerting all its influence to advance 
the adults to an improved condition, while the children will be receiving a 
practical education on the ground, and suited to the circumstances under 
which they will be called to enter on the duties of life. There are con¬ 
nected with the mission one missionary and family, a male and female 
teacher, and an interpreter and assistant, viz : 

. Peter Dougherty, missionary ; 

James K. Whiteside, teacher, Mrs. Whiteside, female teacher; and 
Daniel Rodd, interpreter and assistant. 

There are enrolled forty-three scholars; the average attendance is about 
twenty. 

A separate female school was kept up during the winter, but discontinued 
this summer, after the removal of those families who have left the reserva 
tion. Mr. Whiteside has the male and female children both under his care 
and Mrs. Whiteside attends, at stated periods, to instruct the girls in knit 
1 ting and sewing, &c. The children who attend are making gratifying pro- 
■ gress in reading, writing, arithmetic and geography. 

There is a growing attention to the preaching of the gospel and the exer- 
1 cises of the Sabbath-school. 

Our meetings on the Sabbath are full; the Sabbath-school numbers from 
- fifty to sixty, the larger number being adults. Four have been admitted 
into the church, and a large number are under examination and instruction 
r preparatory to admission. 

Ife These people are advancing, and if they become permanently settled on 
$ lands of their own, and intoxicating liquor can be kept from among them 
for a few years, there is a prospect of their becoming a prosperous and 
lei happy people. 

^ Most respectfully, yours, 

P. DOUGHERTY. 

r® Mr. Sprague, Indian Agent. 

i i 

!« * 

a' l * XT , 

4 : No - 4 ■■ 

Ottawa Colony, October 1,1851. 

fhoi Sir : I would beg leave to submit to you the following report of the 
^colony and school connected with the remnant of the Ottawa tribe of 
tig Indians, with whom I labor. 

jjtt The Indians, as usual, were absent most of the winter, and when the 
jjjspring opened, collected at their sugar camp. The winter being unfavora¬ 
ble for hunting, and the spring no less so for the making of sugar, they 
c tjiSeemed compelled to enter upon the more laudable pursuit of tilling their 
land for subsistence, and entered with vigor and alacrity upon the prepara¬ 
tion of their land for the plough and seed. They visited also the sanctuary, 
(jyind listened with attention to the truths of the gospel. 

0 It is with pleasure I report their moral and spiritual condition ; months 
3f ,have passed, and no instance of disturbance in the colony by the use o 
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whiskey has occurred. The preached word, by the Divine blessing, has 
influenced the hearts of many who were corrupt in their habits and degra¬ 
ded in their manners; some have become alarmed and awakened, and 
sought the Lord with earnestness. 

I have baptized the wife of the chief, and others have connected them¬ 
selves with other communions. A good attention to religion has bee* 
manifest during the summer and fall. A test of their firmness will soon be 
made, as the time approaches for receiving the yearly annuity, when the 
avaricious white man, to obtain their money, will furnish them with the 
liquid fire, and induce them, if possible, to disregard their profession and 
drink to perfect drunkenness. Some are fixed in their principles and habits, 
and withstand temptation, and have done so for years; w r hile others, for 
lack of firmness, fall in the hour of temptation and trial. 

A day school has been kept winter and summer, when the Indians were 
at home. There are over thirty on the list as suitable for scholars. About 
fifteen attended, and made good proficiency in their studies. 

As no community can thrive and prosper without variety of employment, 
I have long been desirous, and have recommended that the Indian youths 
should be taught the different mechanical trades. But the parents are 
i Verse to placing their children in the families and under the influence of 
white people. They love independence, and disdain the idea of confine¬ 
ment to one pursuit. There is, however, more inclination to agricultural 
labor, and many perceive the necessity of more land for healthy and pros¬ 
perous farming; that five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty acres is not sufficient. 
Some of them desire the fruitful and extended plains west of the Mississippi, 
while others prefer the dense forest still, and are attached to their present 
home. They have raised wheat, corn, beans, oats, &c., for their own con¬ 
sumption, but no surplus for market. Formerly government furnished 
means for the purchase of agricultural implements, but for some reason for 
the last two years this grant has been discontinued, which has been an 
occasion of much embarrassment. 

With due respect, your obedient servant, 

L. SLATER, Superintendent. 

Hon. Wm. Sprague, 

Agent at Detroit . 


No. 5. 

Old Wing Mission, September 22, 1851. 

Dear sir : I submit to you the following as my annual report. At the 
commencement of the year I was engaged in building a school-house at 
our mission. I had finished it except ceiling overhead, when the Indians 
returned from Mackinaw last fall. I then opened a school immediately. 
For the materials to build the house lam now in debt. The labor, except 
some assistance rendered by the former, was performed by myself. I con-, 
tinned the school till sugar time. I opened the school again early in the 
summer, and continued it till recently. I have preached to the Indians 
every Sabbath in the year, and taught a Sabbath-school nearly every Sab¬ 
bath. I have also held meetings for special religious instruction one day 
in the week. Our meetings have been well attended, and with increasing | 
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numbers and interest through the year. Our labors have not been in vain. 
Ten have been added to the church, and about the same number now stand 
as candidates for membership, and an increasing seriousness seems to per¬ 
vade the Indians generally. There are four bands enjoying, in a greater 
or less degree, the benefits of the mission ; these are the Wakazoo, or Black 
river band, the Shabwasing band, the Nagonabe band, and the Ommunise 
band, or the Carp river band. Two bands more will probably join us 
in the spring, viz : the Muskegon and Manistee. The progress of the In¬ 
dians in civilization and moral improvement has been good. A number 
of comfortable and respectable houses have been erected, and others are in 
the course of erection. The crops raised are sufficient for the support of 
the people, with some corn and potatoes for market. The great bane of 
the Indians is whiskey ; whenever they go to the Manito islands they are 
sure to be met by the destroyer, and, if they do not possess more than or¬ 
dinary power of resistence, they will fall; but in this respect there has been 
a decided improvement; so that, in view of all the facts in the case, we 
feel decidedly encouraged to persevere in our labors for the welfare of the 
red man. 

I am, truly, your humble and obedient servant, 

GEO. M. SMITH. 

Hon. William Sprague. 


No. 6. 


Detroit, September 29, 1851. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit to you the enclosed tabular reports of 
the Indian schools connected with Catholic missions under my charge, 
together with lists containing the names, ages, and sexes of the scholars 
who have attended school at any portion of the years 1850—1851. In all 
these schools, spelling, reading and writing, are invariably taught, as also 
arithmetic and geography to those that are more advanced. At the stations 
of Arbre Croche, Point St. Ignase and Mackinac, we have also introduced 
sewing, knitting, trimming with porcupine, &c. It affords me great plea¬ 
sure to communicate to you the deep and increasing interest manifested by 
the Indians generally upon the important subject of education. The im¬ 
provement of the scholars is, in general, very satisfactory and encouraging; 
and ^he greater portion of those who have regularly attended have improved 
far above expectation, and by their good behaviour and deportment, gained 
the esteem and respect of their teachers. 

In some of our schools the number of pupils has greatly increased, and 
; their attendance has been more regular; though, in this respect, some of 
the scholars, particularly among the largest, have suffered great loss, as 
man) of them had indispensable duties to perform at home. The Ottfwa 
Indians of the Catholic missions of Little Traverse and its filials, were in 
former times the fiercest, most savage, as well as the most cruel warriors; 
but, at present, we can say that they are the most peaceable and the most 
!i civilized Indians within the State of Michigan. Acting under the direc- 
i tions of their pastors, they have made such progress in religious education 
and civilization, that they now live peaceably and enjoy most of the com¬ 
forts of life in their several villages at Little Traverse bay, La Croix, Mid- 
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dletown, Manitu, and Cheboygan. They practice their religion well, and 
are diligent and industrious; they cultivate the land to such an extent as 
to be able every year to sell much of their produce in the town of Macki¬ 
nac, and to vessels with whioh they have occasional intercourse ; nearly 
all know how to read, and the greater part are also able to write. Some 
of them are good carpenters, and others are expert in various kinds of work. 

With regard to the Catholic mission among the Chippewa Indians at 
Anse Kewanaw, I cannot but say with deep sensation of joy, that the rapid 
progress in civilization and happiness of life which the Indians of the mis¬ 
sionary establishment exhibit, in the very short period since their conver¬ 
sion, is a subject of admiration to all those who visit the Anse. They have 
entirely abandoned their savage habits and mode of living, and are become 
a good, industrious, and sober band of Indians ; they now all Jive in good, 
comfortable houses, and cultivate the ground to a considerable extent. The 
change for the better is indeed surprising in this band of Indians, especially 
their sobriety. Before their conversion they were all confirmed drunk¬ 
ards, without exception ; but now they have all given up drinking, and 
bound themselves by solemn promises to abstain from ardent spirits; and 
they also do all that is in their power to prevent liquor being brought into 
their village. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that all the Indians, both Chippewas 
and Ottawas, have, until now, so well adapted themselves to civilization; 
and shown a willingness to follow every laudible occupation, th at they 
merit every protection and favor of the government. They also seem to 
place much confidence in you, and rely fully on your fatherly protection, 
which I trust you will never have reason to refuse them; but, on the con¬ 
trary, I flatter myself with the confident assurance that their continual pro¬ 
gress in civilization will always deserve and claim your special attention 
and favor. 

I have the honor to be, with high regard and esteem, your very obedient 
servant, 

PETER P. LEFEYRE, 

Bishop, Z. C. A . D. 

William Sprague, Esq., Indian Agent. 


Indian Catholic free school of Sault Ste. Marie ISSO-’ol, conducted by 
A. Lacoste. 

August 15,1851. 

Right Reverend Bishop : The number of pupils, this year, has amount¬ 
ed to sixty. The general average of daily attendance has been fiom thirty 
to twenty, and sometimes below that number. They all have been ad¬ 
mitted freely,, without any regard of persons or of religions they belonged 
to ; *but care that Catholics should be well instructed in the faith has been 
watchfully attended as a matter of first importance. The course of in¬ 
struction embraces, furthermore, what I suppose is generally taught in com¬ 
mon schools, that is, reading, writing, cyphering, geography, grammar, and 
also lessons in French. 

Six hours, or nearly, are each dav devoted to the teaching business, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted. The school is inspected every month by 
Rev. Father Monet. In winter the school has been pretty carefully atten- 
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ded ; but summer’s trade and the spirit of emigration for the mines are a 
source of unsteadfastness for the whites; as well as the sugar, fishing and 
hay-making seasons for the Indian boys or their related Canadians. The 
improvement of these last is connec ted with their regularity; and if their 
endeavors are not always crowned with success, it is not owing to a want 
of capacity, but to a want of constancy, which is a rare commodity among 
them ; and how could it be otherwise, when parents seem for the most part 
careless themselves whether their children be instructed or not. 

To rouse a little the spirit of emulation among them, I have adopted the 
ticket system. A ticket i* nothing else than a little piece of paper, which 
bears in print the good note they may have deserved in anything whatso¬ 
ever, either in behaviour, or reading, writing, &c.; and these tickets are 
used by the scholars as money,*to buy at certain stated times books, or 
other things which may be presented them in exchange for their tickets. 

Here, Right Reverend Bishop, I give you the names of the boys who 
have attended the school since August, 1850, with their respective courses 
and ages. 


Names. 

Ages. 

Names. 

Ages. 

Grammar, reading, fyc. 


First spelling class —Continued. 



16 

H. Plant. 

10 

G. McKay. 

14 


U 


11 


12 


13 


14 


13 


8 


12 


10 

First reading class , 4 rc. 


| Second spelling class. 



14 


11 


13 


16 


12 


7 


11 


8 

T. Walsh. 

14 ! 




14 


9 



I A. Poisson. 

15 

Second reading class. 






A-b-c-d-arian class. 


Fr. Lamiraude. 

10 j 



F. Lalonde. 

15 

I F. Shawanon. 

11 

T. McKnowlton .., 

12 ! 

1 F. Clemens.■ 

9 

T. Crean. 

12 1 

1 A. Daller.j 

10 

T. McKay. 

9 i 

R. Grant. 

13 

T. Kutzen. 

10 j 

' T. Berrv. 

16 

F. McKnowltnn . ... 

9 : 


14 

T. Labrecbe... 

10 

| H. St. Cvr ...... 1..... 

9 

H. Jones. 

9 i 

Ph. St. Cyr. 

8 

P. McRea. 

11 i 

R. Williams. 

7 

L.Shawanon . 

18 

Fr. Desmeyer. 

10 

F. Hermetugii. 

12 

L. Walsh.... 

,10 

A. Hermetnora . 

14 

James. 

8 

P. Cardiff..!. 

16 

M. Poisson. 

8 



D. Poisson. 

7 

First spelling class. 


T. Hermetuga. 

7 



M. Sullivan. 

6 

T. Cadotte . 

15 


6 

D. Plant 

15 1 


6 

M. Kutzen. 

9 
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Report of the Indian school of the Catholic mission of Arbre Croche during 
the year 1851. 


School of— 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Tribe. 

Course of instruction. 



& 

Girls. 

3 

o 

H 



Arbre Orochej 

Fr. Pierz, Van 
l’arncl, M. Ka- 
beyijigskeve. 

21 

! 

25 

46 

Ottawa In¬ 
dians. • 

Beading, writiDg, Indian and 
English grammar, arithmetic, 
religion, sewing, knitting and 
trimming with porcupine. 


N. B. The public school at Arbre Croche, established more than twenty 
years ago, has produced much good for the youth of the said place. Al¬ 
though the Indian children make no great progress in the English language, 
yet they are able to learn how to write, read and cipher in their own lan¬ 
guage, and this most all the Indians of Arbre Croche do know. 

But these Indians do not only make good use of their school, but they 
also are making so great a progress in agriculture, economy and industry 
that they might be looked upon as being the most civilized band of the 
Ottawa tribe ; and that also they deserve, more than all other Indian tribes, 
the protection of their superiors and the favor of the government. 

FRANCIS PIERZ, 

Teacher and superintendent of Indian school. 

Arbre Croche, August 31, 1851. 


Report of the. private Indian schools of the filiales missions of Grand Tra¬ 
verse' Kachagernonidehaning and Cheboiganing during the year 1851. 


School of— | 

t , , -;-, 

Scholars. 

Teachers. j Indian tribe. 

i 4 3 : 

n 3 

Course of instruction. 

End of Grand Tra-' 

Joseph Aninies.... 16 17 82 ! Ottawa. 

Reading and writing 

Terse. 


Indian. 

Kackagens Onde- 

Joseph Jawanange. 12 11 23 ' Ottawa. 

Reading and writing 

bancing. 


Indian. 

Cheborgancing. 

t Paul Obasgade.... 7 6 13 i Ottawa. 

Reading and writing 


1 ‘ i i 

Indian. 


N. B. The [private schools in the filial Catholic missions, which have 
begun at my arrival in this place twelve years ago, have not been always 
as steadfast as those in Arbre Croche. Every time I go to visit those mis¬ 
sions, I instruct the children myself, not only in leligion, but also in the 
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necessary literal sciences. During my absence, the teachers appointed for 
it instruct the children, when they are present in their respective places, 
which is the case chiefly during winter; but in summer time they are some¬ 
times scattered about because of Ashing, to which the Indians apply them¬ 
selves considerably. The school teachers are paid in proportion to the 
application and progress of the children. 

FRANCIS PIERZ, 

Teacher and superintendent of school. 



Report of the Indian schools in Catholic missions , under superintendence of Bishop P. P. Lefevre , 1850-’51. 


Tribe instructed. 

Location. | 

Teachers. 

Ottawa. 

Little Traverse Bay.. 

Francis Pierz, A. Van 
Paemel, M. Kabigiji- 
gokewe. 



Ignatius Meak, Michael 


Middle Village. 

Keius, D. Enerechki. 

Ottawa > .... 

Kacliaglas Audeban- 
ening. 

Point ot Grand Tra¬ 

J. Aninins. 


J. Jawanange. 


verse Bay. 

Cheboygan. 

P. Oboagade ......... 

Ottawa, mixed... 

Point St. Ignace- 

S. Cravaract.. 


Ottawa, mixed... 

Mackinaa. 

M. A. Fisher. 



Anse KewenawBay.. 

Fred. Baraga. 

Chippewa, mixed. 

A. Lacoste. 

OUUjl Die. 1UU11C • • • • 



Scholars. 

Blood. 

Course of instruction. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 



21 

25 

46 

Pure Indian.. 

Spelling, reading, writing, Indian and 
English, ciphering, sewing, knitting, 
trimming with porcupine, &c.; and 
also English grammar and geography. 

18 

16 

84 

Pure Indian. 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography. 

18 

9 

22 

Pure Indian. 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography. 

15 

17 

82 

Pure Indian. 

Spelling, reading and writing, &c. 

12 

11 

28 

Pijre Indian. 

Spelling, reading and writing, &c. 

Spelling, reading and writing, &c. 

7 

6 

18 

Pure Indian. 

27 

26 

62 

Pure Indian and mixed. 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography. 

19 

28 

| 42 

Ilalf Indian and mixed. 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography. 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography. 

14 

19 

88 

Pure Indian. 

60 


60 

1 

Half Indian and mixed. 

Spelling, reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic and geography. 
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No. 6a. 




Lake Powhoegan, September 21, 1851. 

Dear Sir : If the statistics of this school and mission for this year were 
to be compared with those of last year and the year before, it would be 
seen at once that the quantity of domestic produce raised' by our Christian 
Indians in this village is far inferior to what it has been in any of the pre¬ 
ceding years since the establishment of the Indian school by government at 
Lake Powhoegan. 

The tract of land cultivated by the Menomonies being elevated only 
from two to three feet above Lake Powhoegan, along which it lies, having 
been under water during the first part of the summer, in consequence of 
much rain, is mentioned here as one cause of the comparative small quan¬ 
tity of crops they have raised this year. 

Our school owes its present existence and flourishing condition only to 
the encouragement that I gave to several well-disposed Indians to hope for 
better days, and to the confidence placed by us in the justice of our gov¬ 
ernment. It has survived the storm that threatened its destruction. It has 
increased and prospered in the midst of the most trying difficulties, as you 
may be convinced of the fact, honorable and dear sir, by looking at the 
monthly registers which have been sent (eighteen in number) for this year 
for both schools, male and female, to the Indian superintendency at Green 
Bay, before and after your arrival at that place. The statistics of this 
school for last year show a list of fifty scholars ; those of this year fifty- 
seven. The faithful attendance of the pupils in school, their respect for 
and their obedience to their teachers, that ardent desire which they mani¬ 
fest of becoming better informed, their modesty and prayerful attendance 
in church, where they listen to the word of God with religious deportment, 
the physical change that is reflected on their young countenances by the 
moral change produced in their mental faculties through the instrumentality 
of school teaching and religious instruction—all this, honorable and dear 
sir, stands before the public as a firm guarantee of their future elevation in 
civil life, of their future prosperity and happiness. In the history of our 
State they shall appear conspicuous, as a proof against the false and absurd 
assertions made last winter at Madison, before the members of the historical 
society of Wisconsin, by Louis M. Martin, esq., of Green Bay, who did not 
blush to assert that Christianity makes drones of Indians ! 

The happy effect produced by the existence of our temperance society 
here is felt everywhere. The Pagans, as well as the Christians, seem to 
be benefited by it. Peace, harmony, contentment and happiness reign 
supreme in our village among the Indians and the whites. 

If little ean be said in this letter on the important subject of agriculture, 
for reasons already stated above, yet I feel happy to say that the little 
farming band of this village shows a firm determination to redeem the past 
in their new settlements by vigorous and continued labor. 

Please, honorable and dear sir, to direct your attention to that part of the 
statistics which treats of domestic economy. It is uncommonly rare to see 
Indian women baking good bread and making hard and soft soap, but it is 
not rare to see it here, although attempts at it have been made not long 
ago. Before another year has elapsed, most of the Indian women of our 
village will have acquired a practical knowledge of some of the branches 
of that most important science, which may be looked upon as one of the 
Part iii—11 
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sources of domestic comfort. A new day is now opened before them; a 
new light is gladdening their hearts; their countenances are beaming 
with joy; they will soon be permitted to tread again on the soil ©f their 
gr andsires. 

With much regard and Christian affection, I most respectfully remain, 
honorable and dear sir, your obedient servant in Christ, 

F. C. BONDUEL, 

Superintendent and pastor for the U. S. and missions. 

Hon. Elias Murray, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


No. 7. 

Office Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

October 25, 1851. 

Sir : My prolonged absence from this office as commissioner to treat with 
the Prairie and Mountain tribes of Indians comprised within this superin¬ 
tendency, together with the lateness of the season, will necessarily make 
my annual report more brief and less satisfactory than it might otherwise 
have been. It is, however, to be hoped, that the report of the agents, 
missionaries and employees of the government, will furnish the necessary 
statistical information for the use of the department. 

So far as the border tribes are concerned, I am happy to be able to state, 
(from personal observation) that they are gradually advancing in civiliza¬ 
tion, and a large majority of the families are now as intelligent, comforta¬ 
ble and well informed as their white neighbors. They have become very 
much intermixed and amalgamated with the whites ; and this process of 
civilization (if it may be so termed) will continue under the existing state 
of Indian affairs. I have thought and observed much on this subject, and 
have no hesitation in saying, that an intermixture with the Anglo-Saxon 
race is the only means by which the Indians of this continent can be par¬ 
tially civilized. In order to carry out this plan, I beg leave to suggest, for 
the consideration of the department, the following measures, viz : the lay. 
ing off of Nebraska Territory, with the following boundaries: Commencing 
on the Missouri, at the mouth of the Kansas river, and running up the 
Missouri to the mouth of the L’eau qui court, or Running Water river; 
following up the Running Water river to its source, about thirty-five miles 
above Fort Laramie, where this stream issues from the base of the southern 
range of mountains, known as the Black-hill ; from thence due south to the 
Arkansas river ; thence along our established boundaries to the western line 
of the state of Missouri, to the place of beginning, This will give to the 
United States all the agricultural lands south of the Missouri river that are 
considered exclusively Indian territory. 

Should this territory be established, the question would then arise what 
shall be done with the Indians occupying the soil within the above described 
limits ? I would recommend that one section of land be given to each head 
of a family, and secured to their descendants for fifty years, without any 
right of transfer. 

It is fair to*presume that, after the lapse of fifty years, the Indian owners 
of the soil would be able to protect their own pecuniary interests, having 
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the example of the whites, by whom they would be surrounded and inter¬ 
mixed, before them. To these Indians I would grant the priviliges of citi¬ 
zenship, as I know, from personal observation, that they are far more capa¬ 
ble of exercising them than a large portion of the citizens of New Mexico. 
After assigning to each family the requisite quantity of land, a large surplus 
would remain, which should be purchased by the government at something 
like a fair price, and thrown open to the pioneers of the country, where they 
can settle and establish their pre-emption rights, whenever the lands are 
surveyed and thrown into market. 

There are several tribes embraced within this territory that will perhaps 
require ages to civilize ; but if, after a fair trial, it should be found that 
these tribes are incorrigibly savage in their nature, I would recommend 
that a fair compensation be allowed them for their lands, and they be scat¬ 
tered along the eastern borders of New Mexico. In course of time the 
. same disposition could be made of them that must ultimately fall to the lot 
of the Indians inhabiting that mountainous region of country. They will 
7 all at some future period become semi-civilized herdsmen—the Tartars of 
: America. The force of circumstances will soon compel the government to 
k adopt some plan by which the fine agricultural lands (that form a large 
Ti portion of Nebraska) will be thrown open to that class of American citi- 
er zens that have always been found on our extreme western frontiers, form- 
; ing, as they do, a kind of connecting link between civilized and savage 
iife. The State south of the Missouri river is densely populated all along 
the western border, there being a continuous range of farms immediately 
® on the line. The same state of things existed only a few years since on 
‘he north side of the Missouri river, when the government was compelled 
7 to make what is known as the “Platte purchase,” and which is now the 
v most populous and wealthy portion of the State. 

The Indians do not and never can cultivate one acre in a thousand of 
the productive lands watered by the tributaries of the Missouri, Kansas, 
ai Platte, and Arkansas. Moreover, these lands are now of no use to the 
f present owners, the game having been long since killed off. I have talked 
this subject over with the Indians on several occasions, and have always 
t found the more intelligent portions of the tribes not only willing but 
it* anxious to change their condition in some such manner as I have recom- 
3 mended. 

ift During the present year I have made a treaty or national compact be- 
e tween the Kickapoos and a band of Pottawatomies that have intermarried 
tit and resided among the Kickapoos for many years. The terms of this 
t, national agreement make them one nation for all future time. Both parties 
a were much pleased with the arrangement; and I would earnestly recom- 
o mend that this portion of the Pottawatomies shall continue to draw their 
: distributive shares of the Pottawatomie annuities. The rights of nation¬ 
ality which they purchased from the Kickapoos were paid for out of their 
s. own money, and cost the Pottawatomie nation nothing, 
a I would also recommend that an arrangement similar to the one above 
1, mentioned, should be made between the Ottoes or Iowas, and a band of 
vVinnebagoes now residing on the Missouri river. The band to which I 
allude are composed, as I understand, of the same families that have 
^already cost the government so much trouble and expense in endeavoring 
a to have them permanently located at their new homes on the upper Missis¬ 
sippi. 
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In order to understand the true cause of the objections which this band 
have always manifested to their new location, a brief history of the tribe, 
commencing in 1822, may be necessary. At that period the mineral lands 
lying in the northern part of the State of Illinois, and extending up to the 
Wisconsin river, and even to some indefinite point north of the Wisconsin, 
were claimed and partially occupied by the Winnebagoes. Colonel John* 
son, of Kentucky, leased from the government of tne United States the 
mineral regions in the neighborhood of Galena, and commenced his mining 
operations, much against the wishes of the Rock River or Illinois Winne¬ 
bagoes. Such was the dissatisfaction of a portion of the tribes that they 
took up arras, and something like a “Winnebago war” grew out of it. 
The difficulty was ultimately settled by a negotiation, but not in a manner 
satisfactory to the Rock River band ; and from that time there was nothing 
homogeneous between the contending factions. I am therefore satisfied in 
my own mind that an attempt on the part of the government to keep the 
Winnebagoes united and quietly located on the upper Mississippi will be 
productive of great annual expense and endless vexation. The records of 
the department, since the removal of this tribe, will show that such has 
been the case heretofore. 

The dissatisfied band, or a portion of them, are now residing on the 
Missouri, among the Ottoes and Iowas, where they appear to be perfectly 
contented, notwithstanding they have received (during the last year) no 
portion of the large annuities to which they are entitled. The Ottoes and 
Iowas are perfectly willing to have this band of Winnebagoes incorporated 
with them, even without compensation ; but as the Winnebagoes have 
ample annuities, it would be nothing more than equitable for them to pay a 
fair compensation for their interests in the soil. It may be proper to 
remark that these Winnebagoes are very much intermarried and in every 
way very closely connected with the dttoes and Iowas; in manners and 
customs, language, &c., they are, or at least were, the same people. 

When an arrangement of the kind, such as I have recommended, can be 
made without any expense to the government, without any violation «f 
treaty obligations or the exercise of arbitrary force, I cannot see any rea¬ 
sonable objections to its being done: especially when it gives mutual satis¬ 
faction to the Indians concerned, and saves the government a large amount 
of money annually, and a still larger amount of annoyance and vexation. 

ihe condition of the prairie and mountain tribe presents but a gloomy 
prospect for the future. I had an opportunity during the present year of 
3eeing and talking with a majority of the wild nations, and was much sur¬ 
prised to witness the sad change w hich a few years and unlooked-for cir¬ 
cumstances had produced. The buffalo, upon which they rely for food, 
clothing, shelter and traffic, are rapidly diminishing. In addition to their 
other misfortunes, the hordes of emigrants passing through the country 
seem to have scattered death and disease in all directions. The tribes 
have suffered much from the small-pox and cholera, and perhaps still more 
from venereal diseases. The introduction of all these pvils they charge, 
and I suppose justly, upon the whites. Whilst their melancholy condition 
is greatly to be deplored, it is exceedingly difficult to prescribe a remedy. 
I will briefly give my views on the subject, and let them pass among other 
theories for what they are worth. 

For several years I have been recommending and zealously urging the 
policy of assembling the prairie and mountain tnbes, and holding a general 
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council, by which means it was hoped more friendly relations could be 
established among the various hostile tribes, as well as with the whites. 
At the last session of Congress a liberal appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars was made to enable the President to assemble the widely 
scattered tribes, and consummate a treaty such as I had proposed. 

In obedience to the instructions of the department, I commenced early in 
the spring to take the necessary steps to assemble the various tribes at Fort 
Laramie, at which place I met them as commissioner to counsel and treat. 
On the 1st of September, 1851, I found collected at Fort Laramie and in 
the vicinity, eight of the prairie and mountain tribes, viz: Sioux or Dah- 
rotas of the Missouri, Assiniboins, Gros-ventres, Ankoras, Crows, Shosh¬ 
ones or Snakes, Cheyennes, and Arrapahoes; some of the above named 
nations were present en masse, men, women and children ; others were 
represented by delegations composed of their chiefs, headmen and warriors. 
The number of Indians present was variously estimated at from eight to 
twelve thousand. They were nearly all strangers to each other, and had 
never met except on the battle-field. I took the earliest opportunity to 
call them together and explain the objects of my mission, which were re- 
uived with great satisfaction. During the eighteen days we remained in 
council, the conduct of the Indians excited the admiration and surprise of 
• very one. Nothing occurred to disturb the harmony and good feeling in 
the slightest degree, and the various tribes separated on the same day for 
their respective homes, highly gratified with all they had witnessed and all 
that had been done ; they all acted in good faith. 

The result of the council was a confederated treaty among themselves as 
well as with the government of the United States. This important treaty, 

■ together with an explanatory report, and also a map made under the super- 
v »on of Indians, traders and old hunters, will be forwarded in a few days. 

This map I regard as very important for the use of the department, as it 
l shows the different sections of country claimed and occupied by the different 
* tribes. The mountains and rivers are also laid down with more accuracy 
t ^‘ an ca n be found in any map I have seen. In making out this map I was 
> crawly indebted to the experience of Agent Fitzpatrick, Father De Smidt, 

: celebrated missionary, Messrs. Culbertson, Bridges, and others, as well 

•r as to the Indian chiefs and warriors. Much is due also to Col. A. B. 
I hambers, editor of the Republican, who acted as secretary during the 
t f eaty, assisted by B. Gratz Brown, esq. 

I believe that if the intentions of the treaty are fully carried out, it will 
enable the mountain and prairie tribes, parties thereto, as well as others 
that may come in as parties hereafter, gradually to become agriculturalists 
it. arK ^ herdsmen. Hard necessity will soon compel them to change their 
mode of life or perish. As a means of turning their attention to agricultu- 
v r, d and grazing pursuits, I would recommend that a suitable section of the 
country, somewhere on the Missouri or its tributaries, be assigned to the 
f ,ia d _ breeds, who are becoming very numerous throughout the IndiaD 
country. The fathers of most of these half-breeds are still living, and re¬ 
ly siding in the country with their families. They still retain a sufficient 
^knowledge of the arts of civilized life to support themselves by the 
protUcts of the soil. A half-breed colony, properly located in the midst 
tl°f the Indians, would form a semi-civilized nucleus around which the 
Indians would soon be drawn by necessity to assemble. Here, too, 
^‘ght be established the government agency, missionary, and trading estab- 
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lishments, where tneir physical wants could, to some extent, be supplied, 
The example, too, of the half-breeds, who would be compelled by want to 
turn their attention to agricultural and mechanical pursuits, would be of 
more advantage to the Indians, intermixed as they are with them, than al! 
the government farmers that were ever sent among them. 

Another half-breed coony of the same character should be established at 
some suitable point on the head waters of the Arkansas. During the recent 
council at Fort Laramie I talked this matter over frequently with the halt- 
breeds and Indians; both parties were delighted with the plan, and I would 
have consummated the arrangement at once, but did not think it came 
within the scope of my instructions. It is a plan, however, which I recom¬ 
mend to the serious consideration of the department, and hope to see it 
speedily carried into effect. It would cost the government nothing, as the 
Indians would cheerfully donate the lands. By expending a portion of the 
annuity promised by the Fort Laramie treaty in domestic animals, agricul¬ 
tural implements, seeds, &c., the proposed and inevitable change in the 
condition of the Indians could be greatly facilitated. 

Should the government determine to establish these half-breed colonies, 
I would earnestly recommend that they be located as far as possible from 
the great thoroughfares leading to New Mexico, California ami Oregon. 
The expediency of this will be evident to every one who has been in the 
Indian country, or thought upon the subject. I will at any time describe 
and designate the localities that, in my opinion, would be most suitable, 
should the proposition be favorably considered by the department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. D. MITCHELL, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Luke Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 8. 

Sac and Fox Agency, September 17, 1851. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the following report of the con¬ 
dition of the various Indian tribes in this agency since December last, at 
which time, you are aware, I entered upon the discharge of my duties as 
Indian agent. When I first arrived at what was then the Osage river agency, 

I ascertained that, owing to the unparalleled drought which prevailed in 
this region during the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty, a very small i 
quantity of corn had been raised by any of the tribes in my agency, and 
that they were all very destitute of the means to subsist on during the 
winter. The confederated tribe of Sacs and Foxes numbering, accordin'; 
to an enrolment made in May last, twenty-six hundred and sixty, bein^ 
much the largest tribe in the agency, and occupying a country in whicl 
the soil is very sandy and greatly inferior in quality to that occupied bi 
any other tribe over which I had any control, were in a much worse situs 
tion than the others. Fortunately for the Sacs and Foxes they had' 
fund set apart by treaty stipulations which could be applied to supplying 
their wants, which was ample ; and without delay the necessary steps were , 
taken to have them furnished with about three thousand bushels of #orn, 
which enabled them to sustain themselves well through the past winter. 
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The Ottawas, numbering two hundred and twenty-four, and a little band 
of Swan creek and Black river Chippewas, numbering only thirty-three, 
being much further advanced in civilization than the Sacs and Foxes, and 
being more disposed to follow’ agricultural pursuits, although very scant of 
means to subsist on, were in somewhat better condition ; and were able, by 
living economically and by purchasing some provisions in the State of Mis¬ 
souri, to get through the winter without suffering. 

The Kansas Indians are a wild roving race, who have made scarcely any 
change in their nomadic habits. They raise but small patches of corn, and 
rely principally upon the chase for a subsistence, living on the Neosho river, 
at and near the council grove, a hundred and thirty miles west of the west¬ 
ern line of Missouri, situated convenient to the buffalo, which are found in 
large herds on the vast undulating prairies west of them ; they usually have 
a sufficient amount of dried meat to supply their wants through the winter 
months, and suffer less than any other tribe under my charge Irom a failure 
to raise a crop of corn. They trust more to their guns, bows and arrows 
to provide means to subsist on, than they do to genial soil and rains. This 
tribe, according to the enrolment made by me at the payment of their 
spring annuity, numbered thirteen hundred and seventy-five. 

As a new agency has been created, embracing the Piankeshaws, Weas, 
Peorias, Miamies, and a few Kaskaskias, and as I have not had any control 
over them since the first of July last, and as a report will be made by the 
agent for these tribes, I deem it only necessary for me to say that all of 
them are making some advancement * in civilization, except the Miamies. 
The large annuity annually received by the last named tribe for many years 
from the government, instead of being applied by' them to any wise or 
beneficial object, such as would be calculated to elevate them in an intel¬ 
lectual, moral or agricultural point of view,-has, on the contrary, encour¬ 
aged them to live an idle life, to indulge in frivolous extravagances, and in 
the free use of intoxicating liquors ; living near the State line, their facili¬ 
ties for getting liquor at all times are so great, that no agent heretofore has 
been able to suppress the whiskey trade carried on in the State of Missouri 
by a few lawless white men with these Indians ; and it may be truly said, 
that the large annuities received by the Miamies have disappointed the 
expectations of the government, and proven a curse instead of a blessing to 
them. ° 

The great difficulties experienced by all the tribes under my charge in 
procuring provisions to supply their actual wants during the past winter, 
has, I am satisfied, had a salutary influence with them. They commenced 
planting corn early this spring, and have planted a larger amount than 
usual; their crops are fine, and will afford them abundance to subsist on. 
Some of the braves among the Sacs and Foxes, who have been reared to 
believe that it was degrading for an Indian warrior to be seen tilling the 
^arth, and that the war club and rifle were the only becoming instruments 
to be seen in their hands, this season have taken hold of the plough, and 
rendered valuable assistance in preparing their fields for the present crop ; 
as a general rule, however, the men among the Sacs and Foxes are 
averse to laboring at agricultural pursuits ; nor is it strange that this preju¬ 
dice is so deeply rooted in the bosom of the Indian men, when we reflect 
that a sense of degradation is associated with such pursuits in the lessons 
they are taught in childhood ; and in early boyhood they are accustomed to 
hear their chiefs and braves by their camp fires at night, tell of the perils 
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and dangers through which they have passed, and their thrilling stories of 
heroic deeds. The recital of bloody frays, and the marked distinction 
shown by the rest of the, tribe towards those who have been the principal 
actors in these sanguinary scenes, cause the young men in the tribe to look 
to the war path as the only road to distinction. The Sacs and Foxes speak 
the same language, and are more opposed to schools, missionaries, and to 
building houses, than any other tribe on the northwestern frontier. When 
I proposed to them to use a portion of the fund set apart by the fifth arti¬ 
cle of the treaty of 1842, for the purpose of building a mill and relieving 
their women from the labor of beating meal, they replied that they would 
not have any objection to a mill, if it were not that it would bring mis¬ 
sionaries among them. They are of opinion that so soon as they permit 
houses of any description to be built for the use of their tribe, that the ex¬ 
traordinary charm which they suppose to be in their medicine bags and 
medicine lodge will cease, and that the religion of the white man will be 
implanted in their stead. This medicine lodge is a secret society, hereditary 
in certain families, and the members of it are the living repositories of the 
secret mysteries and religious superstitions of their tribe. They meet, as I 
am informed, once a year; when the meeting begins you see the Indians 
flocking to it from all directions; for two days the initiated keep themselves 
in a lodge prepared for the occason, and the rest of the tribe are not per¬ 
mitted to enter. At the expiration of two days the members of the lodge 
come forth, and for three days and nights, without intermission, they keep 
up their religious worship. The medicine men exercise a great influence 
over the rest of the tribe, and the common people believe that they pos¬ 
sess the power, when they displease them, of punishing them by inflicting 
them with great calamities. I fear that many years will elapse before these 
people will make much advancement in civilization. Being more numerous 
than any other tribe in the Sac and Fox agency, devoted to the chase, 
leading an idle life generally when they are in their towns, and having but 
little regard for the rights of property, they frequently annoy the neighboring 
tribes greatly by committing depredations on their property. They have, 
I think, since my arrival among -them, abstained from hostilities with all 
other tribes. They complain, however, that the Osages, during their sum¬ 
mer hunt, committed a cold blooded murder on a young Fox, who was sick 
at the time he was attacked by the Osages. As the young Indian killed 
was a man of some standing in his tribe, and the only son of an aged father, 
the Sacs and Foxes were much exasperated at the perfidy of the Osages. 

I hope, however, that they will not attempt to avenge their wrongs. I 
ha\e told them the evils which would result from such a course, and they 
have assured me that they would be peaceable, and trust to having justice 
done them. Sometime in May a Missouri Sac, who had been exposed to 
small-pox, came to a village in the Sac and Fox country, and in a few days 
after his arrival he broke out with the small-pox. This disease which has 
been one of the severest scourges that ever befell the Indian race, rapidly 
spread to most of the Sac and Fox villages, and, as a majority of the cases 
were of the confluent form, many of them fell victims to it. The Indians 
became alarmed, and at the request of the chiefs a physician was appointed 
iorthem. As the majority of the Indians had exposed themselves to the 
contagion, it was thought most expedient to try and persuade them to sub¬ 
mit to inoculation; nearly all of the Sacs and a part of the Foxes assented 
thereto, and were induced to encamp within about a mile of the agency 
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buildings for the purpose of being inoculated. It is but an act of justice 
to the traders among these people forme to state, that they rendered every 
assistance in their power, in using their influence with the Indians to per¬ 
suade them to follow the advice given to them by myself and their phy¬ 
sician. Dr. Edwin R. Griffith, the physician for the Sacs and Foxes, visi¬ 
ted them daily, and manifested a laudable zeal in endeavoring to alleviate 
their sufferings. About seventeen hundred Indians were inoculated, out of 
which number about forty died with small-pox. A majority of those who 
died after they were inoculated had some fever when the matter was in¬ 
serted in their arms, and it is believed were laboring under the symptoms 
of constitutional small-pox when they were inoculated. These Indians are 
much indebted to their physican for the skill displayed by him in treating 
them, and for staying this desolating disease. They were inoculated with 
?raall-pox virus, adulterated with new milk; those who lived abstemiously 
suffered but little from the effects of inoculation, and had usually but a 
single scar on their arms. The Sacs have gotten through with small-pox; 
but a large band of Foxes, I regret to state, were so completely under the 
influence of an old Winnebago prophet, who resides among them, that they 
were deterred by him from being inoculated ; the result is, that they are yet 
suffering with this disease, and have, with the hope of getting rid of it, scat¬ 
tered in every direction. Great as has been the loss of life in this confed¬ 
erated tribe from small-pox, I think it probable that the flux has carried off 
nearly as many. This last named disease made its appearance about the 
time the Indians commenced using their green corn; a number of grown 
persons died with it, and the mortality from it among the children was 
very great. From the best information I can get, I think about three hun¬ 
dred ot the Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi have died since the latter part of 
May, 1851. It is said by the traders who have resided among this tribe 
for a number of years, that they have, during the last spring and summer, 
drank less spirituous liquor than heretofore ; but I occasionally hear of a 
drunken frolic at their villages, and on such occasions the chiefs unfortu¬ 
nately play a prominent part in the drunken carousals. Keokuck, the 
principal chief of the Sacs, and Powashick, the head chief of the Foxes, 
are both well disposed men, but neither of them are Sons of Temperance. 
Tuck Quas, a chief or leader of a strong band of Sacs, never tastes ardent 
spirits, and uses his influence with his band to keep them from it; the result 
he has decidedly the soberest and best regulated band in this tribe. 
The gunsmiths among the Sacs and Foxes find constant employment, and 
the present smiths have discharged their duty in a manner satisfactory to 
wyself and the Indians. The blacksmiths have done a smaller amount of 
w ork this season than usual, owing to this tribe having suffered so much 
from disease. 

The C'hippewas live about a mile and a half from some of the Sac vil- 
lages; their contiguity to the Sacs and Foxes, and their number being so 
ew » subject the produce they raise on their farms, ami their horses and 
M tt!e, to be frequently depredated upon by the lawless freebooters who are 
rinnd among the Sacs and Foxes. The result is, that the Chippewas 
have become disheartened, and are not making any advancement from their 
present half-civilized condition. It may be said, why not compel the wrong¬ 
doers to pay for the injuries they commit? The answer is, in a large 
majority of cases, the offence is perpetrated with so much secresy that the 
offender leaves no clue by which he can be found out. I would respect- 
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fully suggest the propriety of passing laws, in addition to those now in 
force, for the purpose of punishing Indians of one tribe for depredations 
committed on the property of Indians of a different tribe. Such laws 
would, in my opinion, if properly executed, have a happy influence in 
suppressing such offences, and would give additional encouragement to the 
tribes disposed to follow agricultural pursuits. All of the wild tribes have 
a great horror of a prison, and the fear of such punishment would terrify 
them to such an extent, as to induce them to let the property of others 
alone. I would also suggest, that the present law by which the annuity 
of the whole tribe is subjected to the payment of claims for depredations, 
instead of the annuity of the person who commits the offence, is certainly 
not calculated to accomplish the object intended. It is no punishment to 
the thief who steals three hundred dollars worth of property, to have, per¬ 
haps, a dollar taken from his own annuity, and the rest from the annuity of 
the whole tribe, to pay for the injury he has done. 

As the band of Chippewas in this agency is very small, it is my impres¬ 
sion that the most prudent course for the government to pursue, to promote 
their interest and advancement, would be to make some arrangement to 
confederate them with the Ottawas who belong to*this agency, and to 
locate them on the Ottawa land. The language of the Ottawas and 
Chippewas and their per capita annuity are about the same ; and I feel 
confident that the confederating of these tribes would have a beneficial 
influence on the ultimate prospects of both of them. The Ottawas present 
a spectacle more gratifying than any other tribe in this agency; they have 
cast aside the Indian costume, abandoned the chase, shaken off that cloud 
of superstition and prejudice which formerly prevented them from seeing 
and appreciating the advantages resulting from a civilized life, devoted now 
to agricultural pursuits, and, being generally industrious, the eye of the 
traveller who passes through their country is cheered with the sight of com¬ 
fortable houses, and respectable and well cultivated farms; soberand moral 
in their habits, many of them have professed the Christian religion, and 
are exemplary members of the Baptist church. The Ottawas have no 
schools, but the Rev. Jotham Meeker, a Baptist missionary, resides among 
them, mixes with them in their private circles, and by his every day ex¬ 
ample, and his conversations with them by their firesides, he impresses the 
great principles of the Chistian religion upon their minds. Having resided 
among the Ottawas in the capacity of a missionary for years, he has 
acquired an immense influence with them, and wisely exercises it. This 
gentleman receives no aid from government, and but little from the society 
of which he is a member ; but being actuated by no mercenary motives, he 
has done as much to elevate the condition of the tribe in which he lives, as 
any one who has been toiling in the missionary cause among the Indians. 
For farther information concerning the Ottawas I refer you to the accom¬ 
panying report of Mr. Meeker. 

The Pottawatomies having, since the death of their late agent, been 
placed under my charge temporarily, although they are a powerful tribe, 
my knowledge of them is too slight to enable me to give you any reliable 
information concerning them. The only tribes under ray charge, in which 
schools are taught, are the Kansas and the Pottawatomies. °No reports 
have as yet been received from those gentlemen who have charge of these 
schools; as soon as they are received I will forward them. In conclusion, 
will state, that it is my opinion that but little improvement will be seen 
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in those tribes addicted to the chase, and receiving large annuities from the 
government, until new treaties are made with them, and their consent 
obtained to apply the greater part, if not the whole of their annuities, to 
agricultural and educational purposes. When this is done, as the game is 
rapidly decreasing, necessity will compel them to turn their attention to 
agricultural pursuits. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN R. CHENAULT, 
Indian Agent. 

To Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 9. 

Ottawa Mission Station, 

September 12, 1951. 

Sia: You are aware that the Ottawa’s crops of last year almost entirely 
failed, owing to the great drought which prevailed in this region. Con¬ 
sequently their time has been much occupied during the last winter and 
spring in procuring needful supplies from the State of Missouri for their 
families and stock, on account of which they have not been able this year 
to show an average increase of fields and houses. 

But they have continued to show a commendable zeal in their recently 
acquired industrious habits. Kind Providence has given them another fruit¬ 
ful season; their fields have been, and now are richly laden with the pro¬ 
ceeds of their labor. From two to nine or ten stacks of oats and hay are 
now to be seen on almost every farm in the nation; and we expect soon to 
see an over supply of corn, potatoes, pumpkins, &c., gathered and secured 
for the winter. 

They have cultivated this season from about five to forty acres to each 
family : have now enclosed, including pastures, with good rail fences, about 
six hundred and seventy-five acres of land, which is, on an average, about 
three acres per head. 

They own about three hundred head of cattle, one hundred and fifty 
horses, fifty hogs, twenty-five sheep, and seventeen wagons. Five years 
ago they owmed, perhaps, twice the above number of horses and six or 
eight hundred hogs; but some thievish tribes being removed into their 
immediate neighborhood, they find it very difficult to keep horses, and 
almost impossible to raise hogs. 

The Ottawas have entirely laid aside their former superstitious modes of 
worshipping; and almost every trace of Indian habit is gradually receding 
before the superior habits of civilization. 

Not only the men, but the women also, have nearly all adopted the dress, 
modes of labor, appearance, &c., of the whites. Many of their houses are 
now furnished with chairs, tables and bedsteads, and some with bureaux, 
presses, wardrobes and clocks, with pictures, taste and cleanness equalling 
and even surpassing thousands in the States who have been brought up in 
the midst of civilization and refinement. 

For more than three years now past, not a drop of ardent spirits has to 
my knowledge been brought into the Ottawa country, excepting that which 
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is carried through by white men, and that which is designed especially for 
medicine. They have for the last three or four years been increasing in 
numbers. Since the beginning of 1850 there have been in the tribe fifteen 
births and only eight deaths. 

Although they have no school within the tribe, still thirty-one of their 
children are being educated at schools among the Pattawatomies and Shaw- 
nees, fitteen boys and sixteen girls, the most of whom are placed by their 
parents and guardians under ray immediate control, and are not allowed 
under any pretext to leave the schools, except during the yearly vacations. 

The Sabbath is regularly observed by nearly every family in the tribe; 
Sabbath and other religious meetings are well attended. Some eight or ten 
are fluent speakers at our religious meetings; regular family worship is at¬ 
tended to in every religious family; and all open hostility to Christianity 
has been laid aside for four or five years past. 

The undersigned and his wife are mainly occupied in teaching, encourag¬ 
ing, and assisting both men and women in acquiring and pursuing every 
kind of useful employment on the farm and in the house—in administering 
medicine, &c., to the sick—in preparing Indian books, and teaching such 
as cannot understand English; and in teaching, both privately and pub¬ 
licly, the doctrines of the Bible. 

Most respectfully, I am, dear sir, yours, &c., 

JOTHAM MEEKER, 

Missionary oj American Baptist Mission Union. 

To Maj. J. R. Chenault, 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 10. 

Washington City, November 24, 1851. 

Sir : The rules and regulations of the Department require that each In¬ 
dian agent, sub-agent, &c., make an annua] report of his own proceedings, 
as well as of the condition and disposition of the tribes under his charge. 
Such reports we are instructed to forward on or before the 1st day of Octo¬ 
ber in each year. You are aware that my duties have been such, during 
the past eight months, as to make it entirely out of my power (without 
neglecting very important duties) to comply with the above regulation. 
But notwithstanding the proper time has passed by, I take the liberty of 
submitting a brief account of my own proceedings, from the time of my de¬ 
parture from Saint Louis until the meeting of the great congress of Indians 
near Fort Laramie, in September last. 

After receiving my instructions from the superintendent of InJian affairs 
at Saint Louis, and purchasing a few Indian goods for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing small presents to the different Indian tribes with whom I expected to 
meet, I departed from Saint Louis on the 22d of April. At Kanzas four 
hundred miles above, 1 disembarked with my outfit, procured by purchase 
the necessary means of transportation, and in a few days was prepared to 
start on the plains, in company with a small party of Santa Fe traders. 
The trip out to the Arkansas was pleasant, and altogether a happy and 
agreeable one, with the exception of a very unusual scarcity of water, a 
deprivation which is often attended with disastrous consequences in the 
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wilds of the West. When we arrived on the banks of the Arkansas river, 
where we expected to find an abundance of that necessary of life, we found 
but two small pools of stagnant water, offensive to smell and taste ; so much 
so, indeed, that half famished horses and mules would not even taste it. 
The offensiveness of the water arose principally from the immense quantity 
of fish of various kinds, dead and dying, in and about the pools. We as¬ 
cended the river over sixty miles, without finding a drop of water other¬ 
wise than by digging to a considerable depth. On the first day of June we 
arrived at what is called the New Post on the Arkansas, by some called 
Fort Sumner, a small insignificant military station, beneath the dignity of 
the United States, and at the mercy and forbearance of the Indians; but I 
will speak of this and other posts further on. At the time of my arrival at 
this post, there were scattered around, in its vicinity, various small squads 
of Indians, all of whom I visited, and made known to them that my object 
in coming among them at that time was to collect all the Indians in that 
part of the country, which could be reached in proper time, at this post, 
for the purpose of holding a “talk;” and that I had a message of very 
great importance from their great father to communicate. I then started 
runners in every direction, and in the course of twelve or fifteen days there¬ 
after, the country around, on either side of the river, was literally covered 
with lodges. The Camanches, Kiawas, Apaches, Arripahoes, and Chey¬ 
ennes were there. At the meetings which ensued Iappointed a day for 
each tribe to come separately, and hold “a talk;” gave them a feast of 
bread, pork, and coffee, and at the same time gave a small present of In¬ 
dian goods to each band, in proportion to their numbers. At the second 
and separate meeting, I explained to them that their great father had it in 
contemplation to do something for them, and make restitution for any dam¬ 
age or injury which they were liable to, or might suffer hereafter from 
American citizens travelling through their country; for which purpose he 
had sent me in advance to invite them all to collect at or near Fort Lara¬ 
mie on or before the first day of September, at which time and place they 
would meet officers invested with full power from their great father, to make 
1- such arrangements as would be beneficial and advantageous to them, as 
if well as satisfactory to their great father and the people of the United States. 
ar ? t 1 them also, that, so soon as the compact was completed, and the 
) -greeraent drawn on paper, approved and signed by all parties, there would 
W be a large quantity of goods divided among the different nations parlies 
Ik® thereto. The Camanches, Kiawas, and Apaches at once refused going so 
M tar off, and among so many strange Indians; stating that they had too 
rt\ many horses and mules to risk on such a journey, and among such noto- 
y nous horse thieves as the Sioux and Crows. They stated, also, in presence 
it of all the other Indians, that they were already at peace with the American 
people, and were determined to stand by that peace, yet had no objection 
afc to enter into further arrangements by signing papers; but that any business 
iiij. of the kind transacted between them and the United States must be done on 
ted 'the Arkansas river, or in their own country. 

s,f# Thus ended the “big talk.” The Cheyenne and Arripahoes agreed to 
ircbasgo to the great council and treaty ground, and commenced making prepa¬ 
rations for their departure. I advised them to travel across in small 
raieftlivisions, and procure as much food on the way as possible ; the distance 
pvaiding six hundred miles, and through a country abounding with game of 
ifi. he following description, viz: buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, and grizzly 
n 
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bear, besides a great variety of the different kinds of water-fowl indigenous 
to the United States. Before their departure, however, Col. Sumner with 
his command, cn route for New Mexico, arrived, and encamped one and 
a half miles above the post, and near a very large encampment of Chey¬ 
ennes. The command remained, recruiting their animals and making 
further preparations to prosecute their journey, the best part of two days, 
during which time the Indians had free intercourse in and about the military 
camp, a privilege, in my opinion, which should never have been allowed. 
Indeed, I was much astonished, and regretted to see such familiarity, as in 
no country and among no people is the adage “familiarity breeds con¬ 
tempt” better exemplified^than in that country and its natives. Such free 
and unrestrained intercourse, carried on between officers, privates, squaws, 
and Indians, not braves nor chiefs, but, as the Indians themselves would terra 
them, “dogs,” was certainly a new thing to me, and what I have rarely 
seen allowed even by the traders. I felt apprehensive that serious conse¬ 
quences would ensue, and my apprehensions in this respect were verified 
to some extent, as the sequel will show. I have frequently witnessed a 
want of self-respect exhibited by men in high positions on such occasions, 
thereby inviting the disrespectful and rude treatment of the untutored 
Indian; aad I regret that the idea prevails to a more or less extent among 
many persons, that to receive the respect and attention of Indians, one 
must cgst off all the restraints of civilized society, and assume conduct and 
manners entirely the reverse. Such, however, is a great error, and I do 
without hesitation assert, that there is no course more proper for a white 
man to pursue among Indians than an upright, virtuous, and moral one, 
both in conversation and conduct; and moreover, that the very rules of 
decorum which govern a gentleman in civilized society are both suitable 
and applicable in his intercourse with the Indian race. 

The misunderstanding above alluded to arose from the fact that one of 
the officers gave a Cheyenne brave a good sound Hogging with a large 
carriage-whip, the cause of which was some unseemly conduct towards 
the wife ©f said officer, and of a character which I have never known the 
Indians of that country to be guilty of before, at least such as have the 
least pretension to friendship. At any rate the whole tribe then present 
became very much exasperated, and asked me for reparation for the insult 
offered to one of their braves. While this was going on, Colonel Sumner 
struck his tents, and proceeded on his journey to New Mexico, leaving the 
Indians in that exasperated state alluded to above. On the evening of the 
day on which Col. Sumner left, I was visited by a delegation of Camanche 
and Kiawa Indians, who told me that the Cheyennes intended to attack the 
whites, and invited them to join them. I immediately communicated this 
intelligence to Colonel Hoffman, then commanding at the post, who at 
once (Fespatched a messenger informing Col. Sumner of the report. Col. 
Sumner, prompt to act, returned the next day, and planted his whole com¬ 
mand within striking distance of the Cheyenne encampment. This manoeu¬ 
vre greatly alarmed the Indians, many of whom commenced striking 
their tents, while others came to me to know the cause of the return of the 
troops. I told them candidly the cause, and at the same time remarked 
that I regretted very much that so trifling an affair should interrupt the 
friendly relations which had existed between them and the Americans for 
a number of years. They denied having any such intention as reported by 
the other Indians, and stated that no one of their nation felt aggrieved 
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except the individual who had received the lashes. They then requested 
me to accompany them to Col. Sumner’s tent, where the whole matter 
was satisfactorily settled and explained, the aggrieved person having re¬ 
ceived a blanket as an unction for his wounds. I have dwelt on the above 
seemingly trifling subject longer perhaps than is necessary, but my object 
in doing so is to give the whole affair, and to show how such trifling mat¬ 
ters are oftentimes fraught with serious consequences. At that very time 
email trains were passing to and from New Mexico every day, and entirely 
at the mercy of the Indians, whenever they felt disposed to injure them. 
Soon after this occurrence, and the departure of Col. Sumner, I departed 
for Fort Laramie, where I arrived on the 25th July, having left the New 
Post on the 3d. Nothing further transpired worthy of notice between that 
’ lime and the meeting of the different tribes with the United States commis- 
■ sioners at the great rendezvous. After the business for which we collected 
was completed, a general breaking up took place, and every one, Indians 
as well as whites, manifested their anxiety to reach their homes and hunt- 
™ iog grounds. 

A delegation from the principal tribes there present were selected to 
Kt accompany us, and make a tour through the United States, a measure which 
! was supposed would be attended with beneficial results. One of this dele- 
m Ration has already committed suicide, and from the apparent depression of 
;0l! spirits prevailing among others of them, it would not surprise me in the 
least to see others commit the same act. 

15 B efore closing this communication I will take the liberty of making a 
f frw remarks on the utility and condition of this “new post,” and all such 
military posts in that country. This one, and Fort Laramie, are such as 
lies I have always been opposed to have established at all, for the reason that 
v t Lev are barely able, in case the Indians were hostile, to defend themselves 
within their own walls. There is not a single day that passes in which 
or the Indians could not, if disposed to do so, strip and deprive these posts of 
all their resources, murder the different fatigue parties in detail, and drive 
owars off all the horses and stock belonging to either post. I refer particularly 
iviiti to the Arkansas and Platte posts, and I presume all others in New Mexico 
ave t and contiguous to the Indian country are in the same condition. What, 
pitsti then, can possibly be the use in keeping up, at such enormous expense, 
lei® such places.? If these men are to be fed and clothed at the expense of the 
Su© government, would it not be more economical to do it at some other place 
vingti at a less cost ? 

iffoltl I do not wish to be understood as saying that military posts are not ne- 
amaii eessary in that country ; on the contrary, I am well aware of the import- 
tack ,l ^ce of such as are to be respected and feared, and not such as are a source 
a ted'i of ridicule and contempt. 

, Indians of that country are much more formidable than is generally 

rt, 1 su Pposed, which might well be inferred from the trouble and numerous 
ioleC depredations committed by a few starved, unarmed Indians of New Mexico, 
s marl who, in despite of all the troops in that country, have been acting and doing 
I strike “St as they pleased during the last four years. 

HD of * 1 ’ I °ow respectfully suggest a course which I think would be proper 
reI!1 5ii.t<Lantageous, and economical for the government to pursue in that coun- 
errupJ’ ^hich is, to furnish the Arkansas river country with not less than three 
rjcaB$^ ,1( fr e d mounted men, and the like number on the Platte at Fort Laramie, 
port^ his large force, by pursuing a judicious and proper course, may be with* 
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drawn in the course of a year or two. In addition to which I would sug¬ 
gest the expediency of establishing an Indian agency for the Camanche 
and Kiawa Indians on the Canadian fork of the Arkansas, and one other 
agency at or near the mouth of the Yellow Stone river, for the Crows, 
Assinaboines, and other Indians in that vicinity, parties to the late treaty. 
This ought to he done at once and without delay. It is useless to refer to 
the difficulties which the government of the United States is likely to have 
to encounter ere long in its western territories; suffice it, that the late news 
from New Mexico and Utah are indicative of approaching troubles. 

There is one other subject of great importance to the welfare and tran¬ 
quility of the country assigned to me as agent. It is that of the half- 
breeds and white men married to Indian women in that country. They 
are becoming numerous, and in a few years will become formidable. They 
have of late years become very quiet and orderly, and are desirous only of 
settling down at some place where they would be protected in their rights, 
and allowed to follow agricultural pursuits. These men have been hereto¬ 
fore in the service of the principal traders, but are now driven from their 
employ on account of the increase of their families, and forced to seek 
some other occupation for their maintenance and support. 

These men applied to the commissioners at the late treaty near Fort Lar¬ 
amie to procure them a reservation or grant of land in the country belong¬ 
ing to the Cheyennes and Arripahoes. The Indians to whom the country 
belonged refused making such a grant, inasmuch as it included the half- 
breeds of all other tribes. Since that time, however, the delegation now 
in this city are desirous of consummating this arrangement, since their prox¬ 
imity to a settlement of whites and half-breeds would naturally give them 
much valuable information in agriculture and the mechanic arts. They are 
becoming fully sensible that the time is fast approaching when they can no 
longer depend on the chase for a subsistence. 

It is well known to all men conversant with the history of the United > 
States and the rapid extension of our settlements, that there is, and always 
has been a class of men such as I have been speaking of, continually m 
advance and opening the way for a more refined and civilized people. 
Such are the class of men now in the Rocky mountains, and such was the 
very class of men who first unfurled the stars and stripes in Oregon ; at a 
time, too, when the British Hudson Bay Company were all powerful. That 
Territory is now one of the most loyal, law-abiding, and prosperous of any 
in the west, and many of those old trappers and traders are now in the 
councils of that Territory. These remarks have been called forth by a | 
knowledge of the fact, that the few troops on duty in that country are 
strongly prejudiced against this class of men, and are disposed to persecute 
them to any extent, even so far as to separate them from their families anil 
drive them out of the country. A consideration of these facts induced me 
to address the following letter to the commanding officer at Fort Laramie 
before my departure from the Indian country : 

“ Encampment at Horse creek, 

“ September 22, 1851. 

^Dear sir : As I am about to be absent from the Indian country for 
several months, leaving you in authority, I would wish to submit a few 
words of explanation in regard to the resident traders. At present they are 
alf without licenses, and as my time is so limited as to preclude the idea of 
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making them out at this moment, I therefore request that you will consider 
them all as properly authorized to trade while in the lawful pursuit of their 
business, and until my return in the spring. As far as past transactions or 
violations of the ‘ intercourse laws’ are concerned, let no action be taken; 
but in regard to all subsequent transgressions and violations, you will of 
course exercise your own proper discretion. My omission to give them 
their papers (which papers would necessarily have to be forwarded to Wash¬ 
ington city for authentication) might perhaps place them in an unpleasant 
position ; and I trust, therefore, that the above statement will be satisfactory 
to yourself and avoid all trouble. J 

“ Very respectfully, yours, 

“ THOS. FITZPATRICK, 

. “ Indian Agent. 

“ Captain W. S. Ketchum.” 

A census of the Indians, parties to the late treaty, ouo-ht to be taken as 
soon as practicable, anti, in the event of its ratification, places and localities 
aamul whereat the different tribes may receive their quota. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

THOS. FITZPATRICK, 

Indian Agent, Upper Platte agency. 

To Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

Washington city, D. C. 


No. 11. 

Pottawatomie Baptist Manual Labor School, 

September 1, 18*51. 

S:f. : The period has arrived when it becomes my duty to report the 
condition of the Pottawatomie Baptist manual labor school in my charge; 
and as there is at this time no agent for this tribe, I address this directly to 
the Indian department. 

From the date of my last report no material change has taken place in 
the affairs of the institution. An additional field has been plowed and 
, added to the farm land; some milk cows have been purchased, and one 

yoke of oxen. 

The quarterly reports will show the number of pupils entered from time 
.. to tif Ee, and the period of their stay at the institution. 

Daring the first quarter of the present year the whole number of pupils 
1 received was ninety Pottawatomies, and one from the Kanzas tribe. 

On the second quarter, on account of the failure to receive any aid from 
the government on the contract, the number of pupils was reduced to 
seventy-five, at which limit the school has been kept to the present time, 
jjjl, evidence of the good condition^ of the school, perhaps more satis- 
. Factory to the department than any thing I could say, 1 beg leave to offer 
Lthe following, transcribed from the original certificate (in my possession) 

Mr. Stilly, a gentleman who examined our school at the instance of 
Superintendent Mitchell: 

Par iii—11* 
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“ By the invitation of Dr. Lykins I have this day visited the school at 
the mission under his superintendence. 

“ ■^* ter having witnessed an examination of the pupils in reading, writ- 
ng and geography, as well as examined their specimens of needlework, 
take great pleasure in testifying to their progress in these branches of 
education. 

*• From the short time since the school has been established, and the 
numerous great difficulties to surmount, much credit is due to the untiring 
perseverance of the superintendent and his able associates, Mr. J. Ashbum 
and Miss E. McCoy, for these happy results. It is to be hoped that the atten¬ 
tion of the government will be directed to the advancement and encourage¬ 
ment of this mission, as the result to be obtained in this establishment 
(the welfare of the Indians) cannot be more truthfuJJy carried out than by 
the system adopted at this institution. 

“GEORGE STILLY.” 


Similar testimonials of others might be added, but it is deemed unne- 
1 *ssan\ I also offer the following, from the report of the teacher of the 
female department, made to the society : 

0ur children all improve well in every respect. I never saw white 
children who excelled them in letters, and but few' that would equal them 
n sewing and fancy work. Of thirty-three girls (the number we now 
have) fifteen read, six write, five study geography and arithmetic, and one 
grammar ; and, so soon as books can be procured, three or four will study 
United States history. J 

“ 0f the b °ys> six stu{ iy the third reader, six second reader, thirteen first 
reader, six geography, twelve arithmetic, and thirteen writing. 

“ The number of advanced scholars is small; but when we consider their 
total ignorance of the advantages of education and the English language* 
we almost wonder at their progress, for they have every thing to learn¬ 
ed to say nothing of the inconvenience under which we have labored’ 
the multiplied duties which, for want of more help, have made sad en¬ 
croachments upon the tuue that should have been devoted to the children 
I would be proud to compare them with any common country or village 
school among white people. * J 

“ We now have upwards of seventy, and a number of others are ex¬ 
pected every day. The school is gaming popularity every day; many 
who, not long since, were bitterly opposed, are now bringing their children. 
All this increase is entirely without effort on our part; indeed we have 
in some degree tried to keep them back, owing to our want of means to 
lurmsh supplies. But all is of Providence. Ob, that we may ever be keDt 
humble, and trust Him for all future need. There is nothing' that I regard 
as a more striking evidence that the Lord is on our side than the improve¬ 
ment of our large scholars; some, who formerly gave us almost constant 
trouble, are now obedient, kind, and even affectionate, while they show all 
the interest in their own improvement we could expect.” J 

"°f countrjs so influenced the last season by drought, is, the 
.kely to yield the most abundant crops; wheat sown on the 


i expect. 

This section 

present one, likely to yield .. WUKn s 

mission farm matured well, and we have an ample supply for the use of 
the establishment. The remainder of the crop—corn, potatoes beans &c 


promises well. 
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The Indians planted more than usual, and their fields present the highly 
encouraging prospect of abundance of the supplies raised by them. In two 
instances half-breeds sowed wheat, of which they are now eating flour 
ground at their national mill. 

The present autumn many talk of sowing wheat; than which nothing 
could, to a greater extent, lessen their cash outlays, and promote their 

means of subsistence. 

But while we have been cheered by an increased interest in their schools 
and advances in agricultural pursuits, we have witnessed with the deepest 
regret a retrograde in their habits of temperance. 

From reasons, perhaps unnecessary to mention, they have drank to a 
greater extent, and have introduced ardent spirits more freely and with 
less hesitation than previously known: added to this most disheartening 
circumstance, from Colonel Sumner’s regiment passing through their country 
they contracted the cholera, and many nave fallen victims to this dreadful 
scourge. 

A few days since I met in the road an Indian wagon containing a barrel 
cl whiskey, accompanied by horses laden with kegs, all on the way to a 
village where the cholera was then raging. The result is not difficult to 

anticipate. 

In thus again referring to this bane of all our hopes for the red man, the 
use of ardent spirits, it is from no desire to dwell upon a subject so painful, 

1 nor from any expectation of imparting to the department information of 
which it is ignorant; but from the hope that some means may he devised to 
arrest the evil. Indeed, I do not regard the attainment of this object as 
attended with the least difficulty, if suitably attempted. 

The arrest of two or three offenders by a few soldiers detailed for the 
purpose, and punishment under existing laws, would at once and effectually 
suppress this dreadful evil to the Indians, and chief obstacle to the attain- 
• raent of the object sought by the praiseworthy and self-denying missionary 
who labors for their rescue. It is surely due the poor degraded Indians, as 
well as the various Christian societies who labor for them, that it should 
iSt he done. 

The present quarter closes the third year since the society entered into 
' contract with the government for the conducting of this institution; and I 
most respectively beg leave to call your attention to the fact that only half 
m the allowance for one year has been received by the society, $2,250, while 
; • the whole amount accruing on the assignment up to this time is $13,500. 

effect of this has been to paralyze and cripple our efforts, place us to 
e bad advantage before our people, and greatly embarrass the Superintendent 
eas of the school. 

^ 1 am aware that cunning and malicious men, in accordance with the cher- 

.rtfished hatred of such to all moral and religious influences, have sought, by 
iipr means the most low and unmanly, to arrest the allowance stipulated for the 
ion support of the school, by stabbing in the dark the reputation of those in 
Ilf? charge of the school. But, based upon the truth of what I say, it is my 
privilege to assert, that the statements and accounts of the superintendent 
j s the school can and will, at the proper time, be sustained by the testimony 
Persons of the most unimpeachable character, and-such as are entitled to 
, r< -dit in any court of justice whatever. 

^ l Against one of the persons engaged in this unholy attack upon character 
tod religious institution^, the undersigned has brought suit for libel and 
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damages, with the view, not only to obtain justice, but to place the fact* of 
the case before the public. 

Neither am I ignorant of the fact, that in the Department ot the Interior 
atatements anti affidavits of the most malicious character have been filed to 
“J * n j ul 7 ? b ut I have relied upon the magnanimity of the department to 
protect me from a species of persecution so directly in conflict with the 
rights ol a citizen, and so little in harmony with the spirit of American 
institutions. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. LYKINS, Superintendent , #<j. 

To Hon. Luke Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs , 

Washington , D. C. 


No. 12. 

Kansas Agencv, August 25 1851. . 

Sir: I now communicate to the department such remarks as suggest 
themselves, and as I deem necessary and proper to be made on this occa' 
sion, in making my annual report ot the condition of the several tribes of 
Indians under ray charge in this agency. 

The short time that I have been agent for the Shawnee, Delaware, Mun- 
see, and Stockbridge Indian tribes, will release me from a more thorough 
scanning of their peculiar condition, whether for prosperity or adversity. 0 

As I have not yet been furnished with a solitary government record, or 
paper, or treaty book, belonging or pertaining to these tribes, what little of 
information I possess in their matters I have derived from the best sources 
at my command, and by frequent personal visits and intercourse with the 
tribes. 

I shall commence, first, with the Wyandottes, whose condition and his¬ 
tory is better known to me. 

I am sorry to be under the necessity of saying that the Wyandottes have, 
for the last twelve months, manifested by no means evidences of advancing 
and meliorating their condition in the scale of civilization, the means to do 
which are so ample, and at their command—possessing the most fertile and 
productive soil, and contiguous to the very best market for all the surplus 
they might have, it only excited by frugality and industry; too few avail 
themselves of the gteat advantages with which they are surrounded, and a 
spirit of discontent seems to operate on the minds and acts of these people 
somewh? f unusual. 

The three schools established by the nation have been sparsely altended i 
this year by the children, and not approaching the number in attendance 
for the past two years by one half. Their farming operations seem also to 
have fallen off, except a few who make an honorable and praiseworthy 
exception. I can only attribute it to the superabundance of money they 
have received during the spring and summer of this year. 

They have already drawn from annuities, and the recent sale to the 
government of their wild lands, some sixty-five dollars per head ; and the 
melancholy consequence has been drinking and drunkenness, with all its 
accompanying vices and misery, to an extent never witnessed among these 
people. 
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I have called upon the chiefs of the nation, time and again, to aid me in 
patting at least some restraint to this daily deplorable practice, yet I have 
never even been successful in getting a promise, to do sp; and it seems to 
rne, those who rule as chiefs and officers are restrained through fear from 
f riorcing their own strict laws upon the subject, or of aiding 'the officer of 
government to do so. . 

' The nearness of my charge to the State of Missouri renders it next to 
impossible to prevent the Indians from going into the State and getting 
whiskey, and bringing it into the several tribes in small quantities, unless 
there was a body of soldiers stationed from one extremity of the line to the 
other; and this cannot be expected. Thus the fate of quite a portion of 
my charge seems doomed, and that before many years, to inevitable ruin 
ar.d destruction. 

I believe, and feel well assured, that large annuities of money afford a 
certain data by which the final extinction of the red men can, with arith- 
n.(t: al precision, be made. In the little tribe, now numbering less than 
six hundred, in the space of ten weeks there has been one murder, and several 
badly stabbed and injured, and some ten or twelve have died from the effects 
< : drunkenness; and, in the mean time, about thirteen have died of cholera 
—the most of these were intemperate. 

I am glad, however, to say, that in the Wyandotte tribe there are many 
honorable exceptions from this life of drinking and prodigality. Some event 
must soon take place with these people, calculated to better their habits, or 
great destruction inevitably awaits them. The'foregoing remarks will ap- 
I !y to most of the tribes under my charge. 

Since my appointment to this agency I have rode three hundred miles 
through and over the same, making several visits, and I have urged, time 
and gain, all the Indians having authority to influence, if possible, their 
people lrom indulging in such extremes of drunkenness, but they seem un¬ 
concerned and indifferent; and the only remark they make is, “that is what 
ail their agents have told them 

I am clearly of the opinion that to pay the annuities once a year is the 
better policy ; and if it could legally be made only once in two years, it 
would then throw the dissolute and drinkers upon their own resources, and 
perchance they might see the necessity of betaking themselves to some useful 
»mpioyment. I view annuities, in money paid to Indians, as a great misfor¬ 
tune, if not a curse, to a majority, as they are seldom benefited by it to the 
‘'xtent of its amount. If some plan could be adopted by which the annuities 
could be expended upon improvements, farms, or houses for the Indians, it 
would result to them and their families more beneficial and valuable. 

I find the Shawnee people more industrious in the general, and better 
farmers than the neighboring tribes. Why is this difference ? It muust be be¬ 
cause they draw but a very small annuity, not sufficient to attract traders, 
and they are thrown upon their own resources, and it is with them work 
or do worse. A majority of them seem to have adopted habits of industry 
altogether commendable; and besides, they have one other great advan- 
ta £ e > if not a blessing; there are three manual labor schools in successful 
operation in this nation. These have been great auxiliaries in their refor¬ 
mation. 

These missionaries for the Shawnee tribe have made their annual reports, 
which show a continued prosperity of these schools well deservi ng the 
fostering care and protection of the government; they are herewit _ sent 
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marked A, B and C; to them I leg to refer you for their progress, &c., 
more in detail. 


I find the Delaware tribe much in the condition of their uncles, the 
Wyandottes. They, too, have drawn large sums of money this year, more 
than usual, be§ide§ their regular annuity of $6,500. They received the 
amount of $10,000 for their services in Florida, and from the Wyandottes, 
being the entire balance due them for their land sold to the Wyandottes, 
$16,000. They have indulged freely in the intoxicating drink. I find not 
so much improvement and agricultural operations in this tribe as among the 
Shawnees; yet there are some respectable farms and farm-houses; a majority 
of them are several years behind the Shawnees in civil life and advancement, 
particularly in the education of their children. 

In this tribe I find only one school: the report of the Rev. Mr. Pratt is 
herewith sent, marked D. This indefatigable missionary deserves great 
praise for the management and conducting of this school, whose benefits are 
so valuable to the Delaware tribe, being the only school within the limits 
of the tribe. 

From my experience among the Indians, which has been for years, 1 ara 
of the opinion that with the less civilized Indians schools should be scattered 
about in all the strong bands of a tribe. This would afford the parents 
an opportunity to often visit them. The Indians are remarkably fond ot 
their children, and it is a difficult matter to get them to send them far from 
home. 

The Delawares have disposed of their education fund for several years 
yet to come,‘ it being vested in the Shawnee mission manual labor school. 
They have, for some cause not correctly known tome, refused to send their 
children to the Shawnee mission school, which their fund sustains, for the 


space of a year. I feel in great hope that, with my aid, the Shawnee mis¬ 
sion superintendent will be able to get back to his school twenty or rnorf 
oi the Delaware children. jyifl 1 

The Delaware mill, which was built by the Methodist missionary board 
as a boon for their education fund for a term of years, is now a complete 
wreck. I have visited it, and recommended the chiefs to retain $3000 out 
of the money they received from the Wyandottes, which they did, for the 
purpose of rebuilding the mill; but whether they will expend it for that 
purpose is, I am fearful, uncertain. The tribe is anxious it should be re¬ 
built, as there is not a mill in the Indian country near, but the chiefs seen 
to fee! indifferent. 

The Delaware and Shawnee tribes are much annoyed, frequently, by 
emigrants and trains passing through their country, and not unfrequentlj I 
persons of the State, by the loss of their horses and other stock, judging! 
from the frequency of their urgent complants to me since my short official 
life as their agent. B 

The two tribes'are contiguous to the State, one separated by the Missour 
river, and the other by a surveyed line, making it very accessible to the 
lands, particularly the Shawnees. I, therefore, can but suggest that tt 
government should afford these tribes, as well as all others similarly situate 
some more prompt remedy in regaining their lost property, as well as sou ; 
remuneration tor their losses. These two tribes inform me that their annul 
losses, for the last two years, is not less than fifty or sixty head of hors*!/ 5 
besides many oxen and hogs killed ; that is for both tribes, and they csU- •. :j 
mate the loss to be ovefr three thousand dollars. ^B 1(111 
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There is no fund set apart for the agents to use and expend in reclaiming 
for the Indians lost horses and other property. This one branch of expen¬ 
diture, if effectually applied, for the recovery of stolen and lost property of 
the Indians, would amount to several hundred dollars per annum. If an 
Indian finds his horse in the State in possession of a white man, before he 
can regain his property he has to have recourse to a judicial investigation ; 
counsel must be employed, and this often deters the Indian from prosecu¬ 
ting his claim; and for the want (as is often the case) of the means to pros¬ 
ecute his claim, sustains the loss. These tribes complain much ; they say 
that, by treaty, they are to be protected in their property byJhe govern¬ 
ment: but as I have none of their treaties I mention this, that, if it is so, 
government would attend to the matter on being notified. In this particu¬ 
lar complaint of the Indians I am convinced they sustain many losses, and 
do not complain without some cause. 

I have had two councils with the Munsee Indians, or Christian Indians, 
and by some called the Moravian Christian Indians. I find them mostly, 
“with all the advantages they have long had of missionaries, a rather disso¬ 
lute, dissipated band. They number about one hundred and forty souls, 
including all those who call themselves Christian Indians. Some few of 
this band are quite good and intelligent men, but their number is few. I 
find them, on taking possession of this agency, on lands purchased by the 
Wyandottes from the Delawares, as is shown by the recent survey of the 
purchase, and thus they are without a home. I endeavored to persuade the 
Delawares to adopt them, as they are nearly all, more or less, connected 
by blood, but they were not willing to do so. The Delaware tribe then 
offered to give them a snflall tract of land, near the centre of their claim, 
to reside on whilst they behaved themselves well, until the government 
assigns them a home on lands of their own. 

It this band of Munsees, or Christian Indians, is entitled to any land 
from the government by treaty, I would suggest the better plan would be 
to assign them their land at the earliest convenience. This, then, would 
settle their constan tcomplaints. 

Many of this band or tribe had made good farms and comfortable dwel¬ 
lings, which they must now surrender at discretion. This makes their case 
a peculiarly hard one, and calls for the early interposition of the govern¬ 
ment. The misunderstanding with the Munsee Indians and the missiona¬ 
ries located among them, has been adverted to in a former communication. 

The Stockbridge Indians, belonging to this agency, I find residing on 
the Delaware lands near Fort Leavenworth; they number about twenty- 
five. They are farming a little, aud trading some. They are mostly edu¬ 
cated people, and, like all other Indians, fond of liquor. 

I think the Delawares are rather anxious that they should move to their 
own tribe on . their own lands. The Delawares complain that, living as 
they do, so near the fort, they suffer too many loose, vagabond white men 
to stay about them. As this little hand are dependent upon their Dela¬ 
ware friends, and not doing any good towards making a permanent home, 
I cannot but recommend that they should he located with the tribe of 
Stockbridges, wherever they are located. 

The deaths of the Delaware, Shawnees, Munsees and Stockbridges, 
within the last two months have been by cholera about forty ; by drunk¬ 
enness and other diseases about thirty-two; at least such is my best in¬ 
formation upon the subject. 
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Taking all the tribes of this agency together, they will raise grain and' 
vegetables sufficient for their consumption, as the season has been good for 
en; crops raised by them. Some of the Delawares, and a few Shawnees, 
fonow the chase tor their living, and therefore need but little grain. 

All of which is most respectfully submisted by your obedient servant, 

THOMAS MOSELY, Jr., 
Indian Agent for the Kansas Agency. 

To Colonel D. D. Mitchell, 

Superintendent Indian jjjairs , Si. Louis , .Missouri. 


A. 

Shawnee Baptist Mission, 

Indian Territory , August, 1851. 

Sir : I resume my task, according to custom, at this season of the year, 
and in compliance with instructions received, of reporting to you the con¬ 
dition of this mission station, as heretofore, under the patronage of the 
American Baptist Mission Union. 

We have some pleasure in noting the progress of events for the last 
twelve years; a portion of the moral darkness that then prevailed has 
passed away. 

Some of this people have, measurably, arrived to the blessings of civil¬ 
ized life. This is noticed by the passing stranger even, who, as lie jour¬ 
neys, observes with surprise the fields of corn,.cattie, horses, neatness of 
arrangement in the construction of dwellings, and the various signs of com¬ 
fort incident to civilized life ; others are starting on a moderate scale, indi¬ 
cating at least a desire to improve and an abandonment of the chase. This 
becomes the more gratifying, considering the instinctive attachments of the 
native Indian to a wandering life. 

The instrumentalities employed in our operations are, as we will men¬ 
tion : 

1. The English boarding school. 

In this department fifteen scholars have been sustained the past year; 
three of the old number have left the school; five new ones have been 
taken in. It is not of choice, but of necessity, that this department of 
labor is not more enlarged ; we have as many scholars as our accommoda¬ 
tions and means employed will justify us in receiving. It has been with 
deep regret that we have been obliged to refuse admittance to nearly fifty 
since the last fall. The scholars show themselves capable of receiving 
instruction, though in some cases it requires decided effort to secure their 
attention ; they learn the various branches usually taught in primary 
schools. Four of them are yet in their alphabet and spelling lessons ; the 
others can read understanding^ the English language ; they write, cipher 
in the simple rules, and acquire lessons in geography. Two only have ad¬ 
vanced to the study of English grammar, philosophy and history. 

I can hardly refrain bringing to notice one of the boys, about ten years 
of aee. Such an unequalled adherence to truthfulness, and submission to- 
the regulations of the institution, has never been manifested among us be 
fore, and seldom, we believe, in other places; and his genius seems equal 
to application. Though but six months in the school, and but few 
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months in another school when about six years of age, he has advanced as 
far as is usual in three years. He shares in ihe exercise of declamation, 
and reads intelligibly the historical portions of Scripture. In the Sabbath 
school he sometimes repeats as many as fifteen verses of the writings of the 

Apostle Paul. 

All the children are required to work ; the boys upon the farm, and the 
girls in housewifery and needle-work. To secure this without giving 
offence is the hardest portion of our management, as they had much rather 
eat, drink, and amuse themselves, than be devoted to any useful employ¬ 
ment. . 

2. Pastoral labors. 

This is mentioned second in order, but not as least in importance ; ire 
short, it can easily be seen that ihe two are needful in combination. The 
more important instructions.of the missionary upon the child are liable to* 
be speedily counteracted by the pagan parents. This renders the improve¬ 
ment of such children less hopeful than the children of such parents as* 
from principle, second the efforts of the missionary; then again, the motive 
which actuates the surrender, of the child is different; the pagan parent 
regarding, perchance, the support of the child merely ; while the other* 
beyond this, is mindful of the actual improvement secured. 

In this department we have enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. Sev¬ 
eral additions have been made to the church ; the attendance on the chapel 
services, as also in the prayer meetings, among the Indians, has been more 
regular than in preceding years. A commendable interest has manifested 
itself also in the portions of Scriptui^ and hymns, translated for the benefit 
cf the adult population. 

:i. Medical department. 

This has received a share of attention, rather as auxiliary to other labors* 
and from an instinctive desire on the part of the mission to relieve distress- 
A moderate charge is made among such as are sufficiently enlightened to 
justify it; while many, as yet, scarcely think it worth while to inquire after 
the cost of the medicines used, or the trouble occasioned in administeringit. 

In conclusion, we would, as ever, while we are thankful for the encour¬ 
agement given to our labors by our government agents, bespeak even a 
greater interest in the prevention of the use of ardent spirits. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

FRANCIS BARKER, 
Superintendent of the station . 

' Major Thomas Moseley, Jr., 
t i United States agent , Kansas Agency. 


Friends’ Shawnee Labor School, 

$ f ( 8 Ih month 14 ih, 1851. 

I Respected friend : In compliance with thy request, we send our annual 
report of the situation of Friends’ Shawnee labor school, situated on the 

v Shawnee reservation, about five miles west of Westport. 

II Since our report for 18*50, there have been fifty-six Indian youth of both 
sexes, mostly orphans, belonging to five tribes, who have received literary 

1 and religious instruction at thi» institution, with an average number in at- 
1 tendance of thirty-six. 
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Of the aoove number seventeen have been admitted the past year, most, 
ot whom had never been at school before, and thirteen have left the insti¬ 
tution during the same time. Of those left, four have gone elsewhere to 
school, but the rest are living with their relatives; of those, four can read 
and write, and have some acqaintance with cyphering. 

The number ot each sex, tribe, age and attainments in books, and amount 
Oi labor performed, is much as follows : 

Number of males.*24 

Number of females --------- 22 




Total - 

- 

- 

- 

- 56 

Between the age of 15 and 18 - 

_ 

_ 


. 

0 

Do. 

do. 12 and 15 - 

_ 

_ 

_ 


13 

- Do. 

do. 12 and 9 - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

Do. 

do. 9 and 6 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 



Total - 

- 

- 

- 

56 

Number 

of Shawnee-3 





4:J 

Do. 

Wyandottes - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

Do. 

Delawares 

_ 

_ 


_ 

4 

Do. 

Stockbridges - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

Do. 

Munsees 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

Do. 

Omahas 

§ 

- 

- 

- 

1 


Total ----- 56 

Number that read McGutfy’s reader and write a legible hand, and 
study arithmetic and geography - - - - - - • l,s 

Number that read in second reader and write S 

Number that read in first reader ------ il 

Number that spell easy lessons 

Number that learn the alphabet - - _ _ _ g 

Total.56 

Number that do not understand the English language - p) 

There have been about four hundred articles of clothing made for the 
children, and fifty pieces, such as sheets, towels, &c., for house use : eighty 
pair of socks and stockings knit, and about one hundred pounds of wool 
spun and wove into linsey for girls’ dresses and blankets, except what has 
been used in knitting; also forty yards of rag carpet woven; about eight 
hundred pounds of butter and six hundred pounds of cheese, two and a half 
barrels of soap made, and upwards of one hundred pounds of candles dipped. 

In addition to the above labor performed by the Indian girls under tutors, 
they take a share in the various other branches of housekeeping not brought 
to view, such as washing, cooking, house cleaning, &c. The domestic work 
of the girls is divided thus: that is, four milk and attend the dairy, four 
take charge of the chambers, four wash and iron, two do the cooking, and ,/ 
two attend the dining-room ; and these are changed every two weeks, so as ! 1 
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to give each an opportunity of being instructed in each branch of house¬ 
keeping. 

The girls in the kitchen are released from other engagements, and the 
principal girl, who takes charge of the cooking, receives one dollar per 
week for her service whilst in'that department, which is intended to sup¬ 
ply herself with such clothing as the institution does not furnish. The 
girls that wash are released from the cook-room on washing days, but the 
other branches of labor are generally performed between the school hours. 

The Indian boys have cut about one hundred cords of wood for the use 
of the femily, and worked on the farm at such other work as they are 
capable of, and when taken out of the school-room to work on the farm 
they are paid wages agreeably to the amount of labor performed. * 

\\e have perhaps upwards of two hundred acres of land under fence, 
and the proceeds furnish the table and a surplus for sale of about four hun¬ 
dred dollars worth annually ; but this amount of produce sold is not suffi¬ 
cient to meet the demands of the laborer in the cultivation of the soil. 

\\ e employ two farmers by the year, at one hundred and fifty dollars 
each, and frequently employ Indians by the month and by the day a* 
higher wages than w r e could get laborers in Ohio and Indiana. 

There are now employed on the farm James Stanton, Edward Teas, 
Calvin Cornatzer and Joseph D. Shane ; the two former are members of 
the society of Friends; C. Cornatzer, a young man of steady habits ; and 
Joseph D. Shane, an Indian youth, who has been raised at this institution, 
and thus far maintained a steady character. 

Wilson Hobbs and Zelinda Hobbs, the former a teacher of books, the 
latter of sewing and knitting. Thirza Ainett, teacher of spinning and 
weaving and other domestic work. Thomas and Hannah Wells, superin¬ 
tendents. 

The salaries of superintendents and teachers are estimated at three hun¬ 
dred dollars for a male and female, whether teacher of books or labor ; 
and none are allowed the privilege of trading, by way of speculation, 
whilst in the employ of the institution. 

All persons employed by the committee in charge for procuring laborers, 
have hitherto been members of the society of (orthodox) Friends ; and a 
report of the general deportment, both of children and their teachers, is 
forwarded to said committee every three months, in answer to certain 
questions from the general committee : 

“Do Friends endeavor, by example and precept, to discourage the unne¬ 
cessary use of spirituous liquors, and the frequenting of taverns, grog¬ 
shops, and places of * diversion, viz: gambling, horse-racing, wagering, 
&c.? And do they use their influence to discourage those vices among the 
Indians ? Do they educate those children under their care consistent with 
our Christian profession, and is all unbecoming behaviour avoided ?” &c. 

The children are boarded and clothed without any aid from the Indians, 
save that the parents of these pupils furnish their clothing ; and in addi¬ 
tion to all the proceeds of the farm, the institution is supported at an ex¬ 
pense of about fifteen hundred dollars annually; which sum is raised by a 
propertionment among the members of the three yearly meetings which 
have this institution under charge, that is, Baltimore furnishes from one to 
two hundred dollars, Ohio from three to four hundred dollars, and Indiana 
one thousand. 
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The improvement of the faim and the buildings has been raised mostly 
by the liberality of Friends of other yearly meetings. 

Friends have been laboring among the Ohio Shawnees about fifty years, 
and it hath uniformly been their practice, whilst instructing the Indians in 
the use of tools and civilized habite, to teach them the benign principles of 
the gospel. * * * * * * * 

There is another subject closely connected with the peace and prosperity 
of the Shawnee nation, which we feel our duty to bring to view ; that is, 
the general expectation among the white people through this section that 
the eastern portion of the Shawnee reservation will be for sale in a few 
years. 

The Shawnees have frequently called upon us to inquire whether we 
believe that the government of the United States had such a thing in con¬ 
templation. That, could the Shawnees receive an assurance from the pro¬ 
per department of government that they did not countenance such prac¬ 
tices and schemes of the white people, whether living in the territory or on 
the line, it would tend greatly to quiet the disturbed minds of the indians 
through this section, and encourage them to look forward for happier days, 
which the government of the United States much desire may attend the 
poor Indian. 

I have brought the internal operations of this institution and the dis¬ 
turbed situation of the Shawnees into view, on the principles of Christian 
duty, and in compliance with the object of our annual reports to the de¬ 
partment of Indian affairs ; and perhaps it may be allowable for me further 
to say, that from our experience in labor-schools among the Indians, and 
daily observation of kindred institutions, that small schools are calculated 
to accomplish the object of training the Indian youth in habits of industry 
better than larger ones, as they need more care and attention than white 
children ; and the fireside training, which is so essential in the training of 
the youthful mind, cannot be given in large collections. 

Thy friend, &c., 

' THOMAS WELLS, 

Superintendent. 

Thomas Moseley, Jr. 
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c. 

Statement No. 1, showing the condition of Fort Leavenworth Indian 
manual labor school for the current year ending September 30, 1851. 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers : A. Coneatzer , T. Huffaker, W. Luke, S. Huffaker. 


Names. 


Levi Fliut. 

Robert Armstrong.. 

Henry Garrett. 

Lazarus Flint. 

Mebzv Dougherty.. 

John Paschal. 

John Mann. 

Thaxler Reed. 

AlpheusHerr. 

William Fish. 

John Anderson 
Robert W. Robtalle 

Jacob Flint. 

Stephen Bluejacket. 

Moses Pooler. 

Francis Pooler. 

Solomon Peck. 

Robert Merrill. 

Ephraim Robbins .. 

James Hicks. 

William Barnet.... 
Jacob Whitecrow .. 

Peter Anderson_ 

Peter Mann. 

Peter Sharlow. 

Robert Bluejacket.. 
Thomas Bluejacket. 

Cassius Barnet. 

Samuel Flint. 

Lewis Hays. 

William Flint. 

George Sharlow.... 
Anson Carryhoo ... 
Thomas Huffaker .. 
Eldridge Brown.... 
John Solomon, 1st. 
George Big River.. 
Henry Lagotrie 
John Solomon, 2d.. 
Francis Whitedeer. 
James Baltrice 
William Deskin 
Robert Sergket.... 
Nathan Scarritt.... 
Edward Scafritt.... 

John Charles. 

John Coon. 

Charles Barnet. 

Job Richardson.... 
George Williams... 

Isaac Frost. 

Albert Solomon.... 
George Luke. 


Ago. 


Tribe. 


Entered. 


17 

14 
16 

15 

15 

16 

14 

13 

15 

14 

15 
11 
10 
13 
12 
11 
12 
12 
11 
15 
15 
15 
12 
13 

13 
12 
10 

14 
12 


15 

15 
10 

7 

17 

12 

11 

6 

9 

13 

8 

16 
12 
10 
16 
16 

9 

7 

16 

20 

11 

12 


Shawnee . 

Not., 1842 

Wyandot. 

Sept., 1850 



Shawnee. 

Aug.. 1842 

-do. 

Nov., 1848 

Peoria. 

Jan., 1841 

Pottawatomie .. 

.do- 

Ottawa. 

Mar., 1849 

_do. 

Sept., 1849 

Shawnee . 

Mav, 1849 

Pottawatomie.. 

Sept., 1848 

Wyandot. 

Nov., 1849 

Shawnee. 

July, 1848 

-do. 

June, 1847 

Ottawa. 

Mar., 1849 

....do. 

.do.... 

_do. 

.do.... 

-do. 


_do. 

.do.... 

Wyandot. 

April, 1851 



Wyandot. 

Mar., 1851 

Pottawatomie .. 

Oct., 1848 

....do. 

Jan., 1848 

Wyandot. 

Mar., 1851 

Shawnee . 

Sept., 1849 

-do. 

June, 1847 

....do. 

Mar., 1849 

....do. 

May, 1851 

_do. 

1 July, 1850 

.... do. 

! April, 1851 

Wyandot. 


....do. 

.do.... 

-do. 

.do- 

... .do. 


_ do . 

. do _ 

_ do . 

Oct., 1850 

Pottawatomie ... 

April, 1850 

Wyandot . 

. do . 

Shawnee . 

June, 1850 

_ do. 

Sept., 1848 

_ do . 

June, 1850 

- do. 

. do. 

- do. 

Mar., 1849 

....do . 

.do . 

Wyandot . 

Oct., 1850 

....do . 

. do . 

Shawnee . 

Feb., 1850 

Ottawa. 

Oct., 1850 

Wyandot . 

.do . 

_ do. 

Jan., 1851 

_do. 

Mar., 1851 

Delaware. 

Oct., 1850 


i 


Studies. 


Latin, English grammar, geog¬ 
raphy, arithmetic, philosophy, 
penmanship, declamation, &c. 


Grammar, arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, reading, writing, spell¬ 
ing, declamation, &o. 


Arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
writing and declamation. 


From the alphabet to reading, 
spelling and writing. 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 



Tc 

: t r ': Mrs. M. J. Peery and A. 

Names. 

te?- 

Tribe. 

Entered. 

Stella A. JIarvev... 

12 

Omaha. 

Sept.. 1846 

Sally Bluejacket, 1st 

15 

Shawnee. 

Feb., 1849 

Marv A. Anderson.. 

11 

Pottawatomie ... 

Oct., 1848 

Elizabeth Johnson.. 

15 

Shawnee . 

May, 1847 

EmilvBluejacket... 

12 


June, 1844 


11 


Oct., 1847 

Susati Bluejacket ... 

10 

Shawnee. 

Mar., 1849 

Hannah Wells. 

13 


Dec., 1847 

Kosalie Robetaille.. 

10 

Wyandot. 

Jan., 1851 

Margaret Peery.... 

13 

Delaware. 

Aug., 1844 


15 


Feb., 1851 

Sally Bluejacket, 2d 

8 

Shawnee. 

Mar., 1849 

Catv P. Scarritt- 

8 

• • • • <10 »••••• lit! 

Oct., 1848 

Catharine Donaldson 

10 

.... do. 

.do. 

K ebecea Donaldson. 

7 

...» do. . • 

.do. 

Nancy Green. 

11 

Ottawa. 

Oct., 1849 
April, 1849 

Snsan Wolfe . 

11 

... .do. ......... 

Elizabeth Robbins. . 

10 

.• ••do. •••«■•••• 

.do. 

Louisa Shigget .... 

15 

Delaware. 

July, 1850 

Sarah Sarahas. 

13 

Wyandot . 

Sept., 1850 

Elizabeth Robetaille 

7 

..»• do »..«•« •«•» 

. do . 

Marv A. Wolfe .... 

16 | 

Ottawa . 

April, 1851 

Ellen Miller . 



Julv, 1850 

Eleanor Richardson* 

6 

• •.. do 

_ Ydo . 

Sarah Armstrong. .. 

12 

Wyandot . 

. do . 

Eliza Armstrong ... 

10 

• •.• do •••••••*•« 

. do . 

Mary Armstrong 

8 i 

• •••do...... ..... 

.... .do . 

Mary Solomon . 

8 ! 

• •..do.... •••*.. 

Sept., 1850 

Susan Buck . 

io : 

•••• do •»..».•••• 

Feb., 1851 

Frances Williams .. 

14 

• •«. do .......... 

Sept., 1860 

Sarah Shadow. 

6 1 

...» do ••• .«•••• 

Mar., 1851 

Fhilomene Lagottriej 

9 | 

Mohawk . 

. do . 

Kosalie Lagottrie .. 

6 

... .do .. 

. do . 

Susan Driver . 

14 

Wyandot . 

April, 1851 

Ella Dougherty .... 

8 

Shawnee . 

Oct., 1849 j 

Mary Hill . 

9 

Wyandot . 

Oct., 1850 j 

Sarah HiH . 

11 1 

.... do . 

. do . | 

Emma Williams - 

12 

.... do •••••«.... 

. do . 

Mary Williams . 

I 16 

.•.. do ••••••.... 

. do . 

Sally Bluejacket., 3d 

6 

Shawnee . 

1 Sept., 1850 

Marv L. Scarritt ... 

6 

..«. do .....•.•••i 

May, 1849 


i 4 


Sept., 1850 


i 6 i 

#t ..do. ........ •i 

May, 1849 

Mary J. Owens - 

10 

.... do i ..»«•••• • 

i Sept., 1850 

Oaty Whftedeer. ... 

1 7 

i •••. do 

July, 1850 

Mary E. Ward . 

! 7 

Peoria . 

Sept., 1849 


1 13 ! 

Ottawa . 

April, 1849 






phy, reading, writing- and 
nbedle-work. 


! 'rom the alphabet to reading, 
spelling and needle-work. 


Total number in the female department 
Toia.1 number in the male department.. 
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D. 

Delaware, Nebraska Territory, 
August 15, 1851. 

Sir : In compliance with your request, I beg leave to present the foliow- 
ir.g report of the institution at this place. 

The mission is under the direction of the American Baptist Mission Union 
and was re-organized and the present buildings erected in 1847. 

The buildings consist of a principal dwelling-house thirty-six feet square, 
a lrame building, with kitchen and usual small out-buildings, a school and 
meeting-house. 

Connected with the establishment, and for its benefit, are a field and 
garden lot, in all about twenty-two acres, under cultivation. This is at¬ 
tended by the labor of Indians, whenever their help can be obtained, aided 
b>‘ the boys of the school, at such hours as will not interfere with the in¬ 
structions they are receiving in letters. 

There are in the connection four female assistants and the subscriber. 
Miss Elizabeth S. Morse has been the efficient teacher ever since the com¬ 
mencement of the school, and to whom the children are indebted for a very 
encouraging state of advancement. Of the children in attendance, twenty- 
i.ve m number, all are Delawares, with a single exception; one is of the 
Stockbridge tribe. There have been, during the summer term, .eight boys 
.ind seventeen girls in attendance, and have pursued studies about as fol¬ 
lows: 

A class in mental arithmetic. 

Do. written arithmetic. 

Do. modern geography. 

Do. elements of astronomy. 

Classes are attending to reading and spelling, who use McGuffy’s first 
and second readers; a class of four in the primmer; sixteen are writing a fair 
hand, and, as an exercise, are required to give in specimens of composition 
on set days. All are very fond of singing, and daily engage in that pleas¬ 
ing employment. 

To the above, the girls receive attention in plain and ornamental needle- 
work. The older girls are able, with oversight, to make their own and the 
I boys’ clothing. 

Two of these children, while at school, are clothed by their parents, the 
remainder by the mission, as also all boarded. 

The children on the Sabbath attend the Sabbath school, committing and 
reciting portions of Scripture, hymns, sentences, &c., and are examined as 
lo the extent of their understanding of the same. They are also regularly 
^. a ^ a fh in attendance on public service at the meeting-house. We 
fully believe the capacity of these children to be of a high order, though 
not better than others, could they be brought under proper discipline and 
training. Advances are made fully equal to that of any similar schools in 
Jhe States. 

f ; Thyre is certainly, in many cases, a sprightliness and aptitude of a most 
r> ir ?® ls i n g character. It is a matter of regret that more of the Delaware 
- Dtloren are not receiving the benefit of education, as there is, on the part 
t so m any parents, a disposition to place them under the- care of guardian 
"oachers. 

Our number is limited for want of means to take more. If at stated 
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•seasons a class of young men and women could respectably graduate and 
-settle among the older inhabitants, the example of improved tastes and 
habits would, sooner or later, have an influence to elevate the mass, until 
nil shall be made paiiakers of the comforts of civilized life and domestis 
happiness. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN G. PRATT, Superintendent. 

Major Thomas Moseley, Jr., 

U. S. Indian Agent , Kansas Agency. 


No. 13. 

Osage River Agency, September 4, 1851. 

Sir: The time which has elapsed since I entered upon the duties of my 
agency has been so brief as to furnish few materials for a detailed report. 

I found the tribes which were assigned to ray charge in the enjoyment of 
health, quietness, and in a good degree of the comforts suited to their semi- 
civilized condition. That they are greatly in advance of the wild untutored 
■savage, some of whom are in close proximity, and with whom they contrast 
most favorably, is undeniably true. 

They have substituted the log cabin for the bark lodge; they have aban¬ 
doned the chase, as a means of subsistence; have become, to some extent, 
tillers of the soil, and this season will make corn enough to bread them. 
They are now engaged in sowing their wheat, and cutting and taking off 
their hay, of which their fertile prairies furnish ample store; and, were it 
not for the vicinity of the whiskey shops that are planted along the State 
border, for the purpose of entrapping and swindling the ignorant Indian out 
of all his little property, I should look confidently for an early and thorough 
abandonment of all his vagrant and savage habits. 

The Weas, Piankeshavvs, Peorias and Kaskaskias, may, with propriety, 
be considered as one tribe, residing upon the same territory, in language 
and habits the same; in constant and social intercourse, with frequent inter¬ 
marriages and adoptions, the distinctive characteristics, if any ever existed, 
have disappeared, and they should for the future be regarded as one people. 

I heir advances in the arts of civilization are marked, and most gratifying 
to the philanthropist. With very few exceptions, they have recently signed 
a pledge to abstain from intoxicating drinks for twelve months, and among 
the Miamies are flattering indications of similar reform. 

Much credit is due in this work of benevolence and improvement to my 
interpreter, Battiee Peoria, who, being identified with them, and enjoying 
their confidence, exerts a decided and fortunately a beneficent influence. 
If a small amount of gratuity could be distributed among these people 
annually, by way of premium upon their success in agriculture or mechan¬ 
ics, I am convinced that the effect would be most favorable. It should be 
in the shape of farming implements, such as ploughs, cradles and scythes, 
or tools to the mechanics, and should be awarded only to the sober and 
industrious. ‘ 

I make the suggestion, growing out of ray conviction that a small sum, \. 
say two to three hundred dollars, could not be expended among them more J 
beneficially or with a surer prospect of good results. 
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The mission and school located among the Weas, the former in charge 
of Rev. D. Lykins, and the latter conducted by Miss Osgood, are, as here¬ 
tofore, exerting a most benign influence upon the inhabitants around them. 
Preaching on the Sabbath is usually attended by respectable congregations, 
who evince by their orderly and respectful deportment a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the importance and sanctity of the occasion. 

The school is, I learn, attended regularly by from thirty to thirty-five 
youths; and since I came into the country I have had frequent opportuni¬ 
ties to observe the management and acquaint myself somewhat with the 
progress of the pupils ; and it gives me much pleasure to state, that I am 
most favorably inpressed with the advantages likely to result from this 
institution. The religious and literary instruction which are here imparted 
to the youth, the moral and mental training which they receive, while it 
prepares them for usefulness, must exert an influence for good on all con¬ 
nected with them. 

Many of them have made respectable progress in their studies, and all, 
by their neatness of person and dress, and courteous demeanor, give proofs 
ir of the watchfulness and care bestowed upon them by their most worthy 

teachers. 

* I consider this institution as well deserving the aid and patronage of the 
ll(: government, and as such commend it to your favorable consideration. For 

further details in regard to the school I refer you to the accompanying 
statement, furnished by Rev. Mr. Lykins. 

The Miamies evince a strong desire to have a school established among 

* them, and I know no reason why their wishes may not be gratified. A 
fund sufficient for this purpose is secured to them by treaty, and appropri- 

® ated by Congress; and if no religious denomination is willing to take charge 
w of it, why may not teachers be employed, to be paid out of this fund ? 

?■’ Buildings,'which can be made comfortable with slight repairs, are ready 
to be occupied in that way, and I hope some steps may be taken by which 
their youth may enjoy the advantages intended for them by this beneficent 
appropriation. 

¥ The weakness of these tribes and their paucity of numbers subject them to 
a® 1 frequent predatory visits from their more savage and less provident neigh- 

* hors, the Sacs and Osages. Indeed, to such an extent have been their 
’ e * ! losses from this cause, as almost to deter them from any effort to raise 

stock; their hogs are killed and eaten, their cattle are driven off, and 
rail 1 their horses stolen. These wrongs have been borne by them, if not with 
IjSf patience, at least with commendable forbearance. The protection guaran- 
d 3® tied to them by the United States has hitherto proved ineffectual, and must 
continue so, as I believe, uncler the present system of polity in the Indian 
at to territory, until the rights of property, the distinctions of meum and tuum, 
ef are recognised ; until the restraining influence of our own laws shall be felt 
infto and acknowledged; until the wrongdoer himself can be made to feel the 
se pf punishment due to his misdeeds, it will be vain to expect that reform, mo- 
ib»' rally or physically, so much desired by our government, 
stio* Under this system for every wrong done, reparation is sought, if sought 
dsf at all, from the tribe to which the wrongdoer belongs ; thus the innocent 
sob® 1 suffer equally with the guilty. The distinctions between vice and virtue, 
crime and innocence, are not recognised. Incentives to honest industry 
pjalli and pride of character are wanting ; and so long as this state of things shall 
!$D:€xist, the efforts of the missionary, the school teacher and government 
Part iii.—12 
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officer must fail to accomplish the object at which all are professedly 
aiming. 

To remedy those evils, doubtless the most effective plan would In* to con¬ 
centrate within narrower limits all the tribes between whom and our gov¬ 
ernment there are subsisting treaties, more especially those south of the 
Missouri and Platte rivers, and north of the Cherokee boundary. These 
number in all not exceeding fifteen thousand, diffused over a territory of 
not less than ten thousand square miles—a population less than is contained 
in some of the border counties in the State of Missouri of twenty-five miles 
square. Let the country assigned to them be meted and parcelled out to 
them, securing to each family in fee simple one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, guarantying peaceable and uninterrupted possession ; stopping the 
white man from acquiring title by purchase and otherwise, without the 
consent of the President; extend over them the criminal laws of the coun¬ 
try, and recognise and enforce personal rights, to the extent of securing to 
every one the undisturbed enjoyment of his own property, with powe” to 
enforce the collection of debts, and institute among them tribunals for the 
adjudication and enforcement of their rights. 

All the information that I have been able to gather in regard to their 
dispositions in reference to this or any similar mode of government, (for I 
learn that it has been mooted among them for some time)) and my own ob¬ 
servation and intercourse satisfy me that some plan of this sort, executed 
and carried out in good faith, would meet with the ready and hearty acqui¬ 
escence of all those tribes that have made any advances to civilization. 

Beside the good consequences resulting to the Indian, it would throw- 
open to the occupancy of the white man a large extent of fertile country, 
justly esteemed as among the richest and most beautiful portions of the 
west. 

The nature of this report necessarily precludes alpdetail in the plan sug¬ 
gested, but of its entire practicability and ultimate - good consequence?! 
entertain no cloubt. 

I herewith submit estimates for the following items, required by treaty 
to be furnished to the Miamies annually : ] 


Iron, steel, &c., for shop. 
Treaty ol 1818, article 5 


1000 lbs. steel. 

Treaty 1826, article 4 - 
160 bushels salt. 
Treaty 1818, article 5 - 


$110 

1, 

Former estimate - 

- » L 

570 

Former estimate - 

- ™ L 

120 

Former estimate - 

■ 320 jjjjj 




$800 




J# 


These sums will be ample, as you will see by the purchases which Ito* 
have made this year. 

The persons in the employment of the government within my agency 
are: for Miamies, Robert Semmerwell, blacksmith; James Chenault, mil- , 
ler ; Luther Paschall, striker ; Battiste Peoria, interpreter. I \l 

Very respectfully, - ^ 

A. M. COFFEE, Indian Agent. 1%] 
To Col. D. D. Mitchell, 6 L 

Superintendent , fyc. 
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No. 14. 

Wea AND PlANKESHAW SCHOOL, 

Osage river agency , September 3, 1851. 

Dear Sir : In making out the annual report of our mission station and 
school, it is a source of no small gratification that we are permitted to do 
so to one who so fully appreciates the advantages of such institutions as 
yourself; and permit me to say, that the deep and enlightened interest 
which you have evinced in the improvement of the people of our charge 
has served much to encourage us in our work. 

When we contrast the present with the past condition of this people, we 
have good reason, I think, to hope for their advancement and prosperity in 
the future. As to their habits, attendance on religious worship and general 
deportment it is needless for me to speak, for these things have come under 
your immediate observation. It has long been the opinion of many that 
the ultimate destiny of the Indian race would be entire extinction ; and 
such will doubtless be the case, unless the religion, and some part, at least, 
of the laws and civilization of the white man be brought to bear upon 
them. 

The advancing waves of civilization have driven them already far to¬ 
wards the setting sun, and now they have but one alternative—to improve 1 

or perish. 

W e designed to conduct this school on the manual-labor plan, but hith¬ 
erto, owing to a lack of means and the necessary assistance, as much time 
has not been devoted to labor as we desired ; but we now hope to accom¬ 
plish this part of the matter soon. 

The following report of Miss S. A. Osgood, principal teacher of the 
school, will show its condition : 

In reporting to you the condition of this school I would say, that the 
progress of ray pupils during the last year equals, if it does not exceed, 
that of any previous year. Though there may have been a slight diminu¬ 
tion ot number, the attendance averaged has been quite regular ; and, while 
those more advanced find much pleasure in study, their deportment would 
gain the approval of rigid preceptors. 

Enrolled are twenty-three boys and thirteen girls—average thirty. 

During the year one of our boys, a favorite with all, died ; and his peace¬ 
ful death affords abundant encouragement for renewed and persevering 
effort in educating the Indian race. To him religion illumed the pathway 
to the grave; and, while he yielded calmly to the mandate of death, he 
spoke to aged chiefs of the “ better land and, w r ifh hopes centered only 
in the death and sufferings of the world’s Redeemer, he passed away in all 
the loveliness of early youth, walking in paths of peace. Another, a little 
girl, died at home during the present vacation. 

Division of Classes. —Fourth reader, also in geography, arithmetic and 
writing neatly, six ; third reader, eight; second reader, six ; first reader, 
ten. 

In English grammar two are progressing well, and a class of four are 
much interested in a juvenile work on natural philosophy. 

file female department of labor is increasingly interesting. The facility 
with which our small girls ply their needles, both in making clothes and in 
fancy work, is surprising to all, when for the first time they witness their 
performance. 
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I or the future I anticipate greater results in prospect of increased com¬ 
forts, in the repair of buildings, and also from the excellent influence of 
the very worthy agent of our people. They have long needed and will 
listen to advice in regard to their children. 

In conclusion, permit me to express the hope that, sustained by your in¬ 
fluence, and aided by your labors in behalf of the Indians of your agency, 
the future may be as bright and encouraging for schools, as much of the 
past has been dark and trying. 

With sincere respect, your obedient servant, 

DAVID LYKINS, 

Superintendent school, fyc. 

Col A. M. Coffey, 

* United Slates Agent . 


No. 15. 


Council Bluff’s Agency, 

October 1, 1851. 

Sir : Owing to the continued indisposition of myself and family, I shall 
only be able to submit a very brief and condensed report. I shall, however, 
avail myself of the first opportunity, as soon as I shall have recovered from 
my si -kness, to present to the consideration of the department a few facts, 
which, I hope, will be of some interest and importance. 

During the past year the Indians under my supervision, viz : Ottoes and 
Missouris, Omahas and Pawnees, have lived on terms of peace and good 
will; and no event has transpired calculated to mar the friendship and good 
feeling which exist among them. 

These nations, mere remnants of once powerful tribes, are becoming a 
poor and wretched people ; surrounded by inveterate enemies, w r ith no an¬ 
nuities, they depend chiefly upon a hunt which yields them but a poor 
return for subsistence. Fortunately, this year their fields have brought | 
them a bountiful supply of corn, pumpkins, &c., but this will hardly be 
more than sufficient for them to live on during the winter, should game be 
scarce, which is more than probable ; they must in consequence suffer a great 
deal during the spring. The situation of these poor Indians calls loudly 
upon the sympathies and liberality of the government. What is to become 
of them in a few years is a matter of sorrowful conjecture. 

They are exceedingly anxious to be removed, and to dispose of their 
lands: and it is to be hoped that the attention of Congress will be called 
to their aid as early in the approaching session as practicable, that new 
treaties may be lormed, or their old ones renewed. ■' ‘ 

All the lands inhabited by the Ottoes and Missouris and Omahas, ex¬ 
tending from the mouth of the “ Big Nemahaw” up the Missouri, about 
two hundred and fifty miles, can be purchased for a very small annual pay¬ 
ment in cash or goods. By the addition of a part of the Pawnee lands a 
territory could be formed, which, for agricultural purposes, would rival am 
of the rich lands of Missouri and Iowa. Coal has already been obtained 
on the Missouri, and I am satisfied abundant supplies can be had on that 
stream, to say nothing of the mines which can be found on the river Ne¬ 
braska or Platte. ' • ! 
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The near proximity of these Indians to the whites, and their constant 
communication, render it difficult for them to live in peace; while, on the 
other hand, it is highly injurious to the welfare of the Indians themselves. 

Bad white men, who reside on the banks of the river for that purpose, 
keep up a continued traffic in whiskey with them; and from this cause alone, 
many depredations are committed upon the property of innocent men. So 
great is the influence of the whiskey seller over an Indian, that it is but 
seldom that any depredations are committed upon them, their neighbors at 
all times being the sufferers. 

I succeeded some days since in arresting three mefti who have been en¬ 
gaged in this nefarious traffic for some time. They were bold enough to 
carry their <c stock in trade” into the very midst of the Ottoe village, and 
there dealt it out “ in sums to suit purchasers.” The arrest of these men, 
although I fear their just punishment will not be awarded to them, will 
prove an example which not only themselves, but others, will profit by. 
The habeas corpus act stands out in too bold relief for men of this character 
to be brought to justice, particularly in new countries, where the law is so 
ignorantly, and sometimes so faithlessly, administered. 

Our smith shops have done their usual variety of work, and are of great 
benefit to the Indians. The Pawnees, by expiration of their treaty, are 
left without any smiths; this they feel very sensibly, and think their lot a 
hard one. I am in hopes, when their necessities are understood by the 
department, that they will see cause to have them reinstated. 

The complaints of these Indians against the large emigration through their 
country are becoming very general, and I think some compensation justly 
due them for the injuries which consequently accrue. A small annuity 
given them for this purpose would satisfy them, and prevent many robberies 
from being committed upon those of our people who journey to California 
and Oregon. » 

The small-pox has made some ravages upon the Ottoes and Omahas, and 
great fears are entertained that it may be communicated to the white inhab¬ 
itants along the frontiers of Missouri and Iowa. Dr. Sykes, a physician of 
some celebiity, at the request of many persons who live contiguous to these 
Indians, has agreed to vaccinate the whole of them, and look to the liberality 
of the government for remuneration for his services. This step I consider 
of vital importance, and under the circumstances I could not hesitate to give 
my approval. He is at this time engaged in vaccinating, and it is to be 
hoped that this loathesome and infectious disease may be arrested before it 
makes its inroads into the States. 

The Pawnee school having ceased by the limitation of their treaty, I have 
turned over what few children were on hand to the Rev. E. McKinney, of 
the Ottoe and Omaha mission, who kindly consented to take charge of 

them. 

I would respectfully refer you to the accompanying reports of Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinney and Mr. Allis, (late Pawnee teacher.) On account of severe illness 
in the family of the former gentleman, it is not as full as it otherwise would 

have been. 

I have the honor to remain, very truly, your obedient servant, 

JOHN E. BARROW, 

Indian Agent. 


To Col. D. D. Mitchell, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Louis } Mo. 
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No. 16. 


Ottoe and Omaha Mission, 

October 3, 1851. 

Dear Sir : The mission ami school under my care have been in regular 
operation during the last year ; but owing to the difficulty in procuring the 
requisite amount of missionary assistance, our labors have been mainly re¬ 
stricted to the care of the boarding-school. 

This school, you are aware, is supported mainly by the benevolence of 
the Presbyterian church, at an annual expense of about thirty-five hundred 
dollars. Of this sum, five hundred dollars have been received from the 
United States Indian Department on account of the Ottoes and Missouris, 
and three hundred dollars as a gratuity in favor of the Omahas, from the 
fund for the civilization of the Indians. 

It was designed that direct missionary labors among the Indians should 
have been constantly sustained, as weli as a school for the education of 
Indian youth. To do the former requires a force at the mission sufficient 
to enable the resident clergyman to devote the greater part of his time to 
this object. For the reason mentioned, this could not be done. Still, 
regular religious services at the mission have been maintained, both for the 
children of the school and the adults of the neighborhood ; and during the 
year, a small church has been organized, embracing such white persons as 
had been previously professors of religion. 

The following table exhibits the number of children who have been in 
school during the year, and the number now there : 


Ottoes, whole number of boys. 7 

Omahas, do. do. . 9 

Pawnees, do. do. .-. 9 

Puncas, do. do. I 

Total number of boys-.— 26 

Ottoes, whole number of girls. 5 

Omahas, do. do. 7 

Pawnees, do. do. . 7 

Puncas, do. do. . 2 

Total number of girls. — 21 

Total number of boys and girls.47 


Ottoes, boys in school. 

Omahas, do. do. . 

Pawnees, do. do. . 

Puncas, do. do. —- 

Total number of boys in school 

Ottoes, girls in school. 

Omahas, do. do. . 

Pawnees, do. do. . 

Puncas, do. do. —- 

Total number of girls in school 

Total number of boys and girls in school.36 


2 

9 

7 

1 

2 

6 

7 

2 


19 


— 17 
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.f hoo 'f •« half-breeds, who were reckoned as 

belongmg to the tribes with which they are related. The highest studies 
pursued by any of these children have been the elements of geography and 
anthnetic. A respectable proportion of them are able to read, so as to use 
h > mn , bo “ ks at ° UT religious services, and quite a number can write 
a legible hand, hour of the largest boys, with some assistance, made and 
cultivated an acre each of corn and potatoes during the present season, and 
of part of the produce they have been robbed already by their heathen rel¬ 
atives, as a reward for their industry. 

Two of the boys worked alternately as strikers in a small blacksmith 
shop connected with the mission, for two months ; and all of them, as op¬ 
portunity was afforded, have been exercised in the labors of the farm, ac¬ 
cording to their ability. 

The girls, when out of school, have been employed in household labors 
and sewing. Their proficiency in these useful arts has been such that the 
to be felt t° eir * al>0rS * n ^tening the burdens of the family is beginning 


^ l a ^ er P ai ’f of June, the small-pox broke out among our children. 
This visitation threw us very much into disorder; sixteen cases, most of 
them very light, occurred, but happily none of them proved fatal. Early 
in September our community was visited in a very unusual manner with 
fever and ague. Nearly every member of our family has been attacked, 
and some of us have suffered severely. One Omaha boy, an interesting 
little fellow of about ten years of age, died on the first instant; about one- 
third of our number are still sick. 

As soon as practicable, it is our design to settle our grown-up scholars 
m a village contiguous to, and under the control of the mission. This 
would have been partly carried into effect this fall, had it not been for the 
unusual prevalence of disease. 

On the whole, our labor ^interesting and promising, though carried on 
under discouragements and trials sorely afflictive ; yet, if we are granted by 
the Giver of all Good sufficient health' and strength, we are disposed to go 
on with it. It is a w^ork which calls for time and patience; but yet its 
ultimate success, with the proper and persevering use of the means, is cer¬ 
tain, being based, not only on the natural order of things, but also on the 
positive promise of God. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 


Major J. E. Barrow, 

Council Bluffs agency. 


EDMUND M’KINNEY 


No. 17. 

Bellevue, Council Bluffs Agency, 

October 2, 1851. 

Sir : The number of Pawnee children under my charge the past year has 
been from twelve to sixteen. Their studies have been reading and writing; 
three have studied geography ; some instruction has also been given in 
arithmetic. They have made good progress, considering what we have 
bad to encounter. 
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You will recollect, sir, in July, 1849, you condemned, and justly so, the 
house we now occupy as not fit to live in, and urged me to build another, 
and went so far as to draw a plan on paper. Accordingly, I purchased 
house-logs to the amount ot twenty-two dollars and fifty cents, which has 
been to me almost an entire failure and loss. Not having sufficient en¬ 
couragement from government, you gave up the plan of building; since 
that time we have resided or stopped m the same old shell. 

During thirty months past, one white and two Indian women, and seven 
of the children belonging to the school, have died. Although many others 
of us have been sick, and some brought very low' by sickness, w*e have great 
reason to'.be thankful to the great Preserver of Life that we have been so 
favorably spared, and kept by the kindness of God through dangers seen 
and unseen. 

The school for two years past has undergone many changes, w'hich have 
operated greatly against its progress : some fourteen children have left, and 
been taken away by their parents and friends, and about as many new' ones 
come into the school, which has greatly retarded the progress of the school; 
but enough has been done to convince me that they are capable of great 
improvement in learning had they the advantages necessary. There are 
but four of the children of the former number that now remain. Much 
has been done by our government and missionaries for eighteen years past, 
but I regret to say, with but little benefit. Owing to hostile tribes and other 
obstacles, our hopes have not been realized; but I still consider the Pawnees 
an interesting tribe, capable of great improvement, could they be protected 
from their enemies, and brought under proper subjection themselves. 

During the past summer we have been under the necessity of working 
hard at nights to secure our beds and clothing from the rain ; and, after the 
best we could do, sixty dollars w'ould not make good our loss, besides the 
exposure of health. The school has been interrupted during the past sum¬ 
mer about two days in a week. 

One of the Indian girls has taught the school most of the time for six 
months past, with the assistance of Mrs. Allis. My reason for putting the 
Indian girl to assist in teaching was, 1 w'ould not ask any person to come 
to such a place as we occupied. With credit to the Indian girl, I can say, 
she has kept good order, and the children have made good progress under 
her instruction. ■ 

We have great reason to be thankful that we have been so highly fa¬ 
vored, and protected from sickness and danger the past year, while occupy-* 
ing the old rotten fabric. No money w'ould hire me to occupy such a place 
as"we have for two years past, w'ith a family of twenty or more persons. 

I now close my situation as teacher, according to order, regrett ing that 
so little has been done for their benefit, while I am gratified that Mr. 
McKenney, of the Ottoe and Omaha mission, has consented to take the 
children to prevent their going back to their people, which would rather 
render their condition worse than if they had never been taught. I hope 
they may be kept at the Ottoe and Omaha mission until the Moravian mis¬ 
sion now' in contemplation, will be established, or some others in their 
own country; that some, at least, of 1,200 children under twelve years of 
age, may be taught to read, write, and cultivate the soil, and more espe- 
c?aliy the true principles of the religion of Jesus Christ and his gospel , 
without which they cannot be truly happy in this or the world to come. 
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In compliance with your request, and the requisition of the Indian de¬ 
partment, I submit the above. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 

SAMUEL ALLIS. 

Major J. E. Barrow. 


No. 18. 

Great Nemahaw Agency, 

. September 26, 1851, 

Sir : I have the honor of submitting a brief report of the condition of the 
Indians of this agency, which are the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, 
and Kickapoos. 

The Iowas have succeeded, this year, in making a larger crop of com 
than usual, partly owing perhaps to the propitious season, but much more, 
in my opinion, to the fact that they meet with a ready sale for all their sur¬ 
plus corn to the emigrants and to traders among the Sioux and other wild 
tribes. The. Sacs and Foxes and Kickapoos have also abundant crops; 
indeed the latter are a thriving and prosperous people, and some of their 
farms would not suffer in a comparison With a majority of their white 
if neighbors. 

The Sacs and Foxes suffered very severely in the early part of the spring 
with the small-pox. About one-fifth of the tribe were carried off by it be¬ 
fore proper relief was obtained. A thorough vaccination of the whole tribe 
v effectually checked it among the Sacs and Foxes, and prevented its spread 
;■ among the Iowas, but for which I am well satisfied that one-half of the 
latter tribe would have been swept away. 
g The prompt remittance of a sum to defray the expense of vaccination; 
was an act at once humane and charitable, which I feel assured will not be 
speedily forgotten by these people. The Kickapoos had the good fortune 
jjii to escape this pestilence entirely, although it has spread to nearly all the 
i',; neighboring tribes. 

The manual-labor boarding-school among the Iowas maintains its usual 
;r prosperity. I respectfully refer you to the report from the gentlemen so 
long and honorably identified with the school, for particulars in regard to' 
gjt if? which you will find enclosed. The untiring energy with which these 
, fS gentlemen have labored in the missionary cause among these people entitles 
a j them to success, and if human means are equal to the task, they will suc- 
, 0S! ceed in reclaiming the rising generation from a course that would undoubt¬ 
ed edly lead to their extinction. 

jiff! Many of the adult portion of this tribe are habitual drunkards, and their 
^ proximity to the whites renders it impossible to prevent, at all times, the 
jjjtl introduction of liquor into their country; and indeed, when by general con- 
ji sent the tribe makes an effort to prevent its introduction, (as they frequently 
;1|1 , ‘1°,) those who will drink have only to cross the river, where they can in¬ 
dulge to their hearts’ content, so long as they are in possession of a tattered 
blanket to exchange with the vagabonds who hang upon their steps. 
ee * There are wdthip this agency two bands of Winnebagoes, containing, in 
f jhe aggregate, about three hundred souls, whose destitute and forlorn con¬ 
dition appears to me to merit the attention of the department. The prin¬ 
cipal band is located near the mouth of the Great Nemahaw river, on the 
:ands of the Iowas, with whom many of them are intermarried. They 
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suffered much from the small-pox last spring, and latterly from other dis¬ 
eases. I am informed that they have made good crops of corn this season, 
and are now in a fare way of bettering their condition, if permitted to retain 
their location. They have very often solicited me to obtain for them a por¬ 
tion of the annuity due to their nation, and urge, as a reason for their leav¬ 
ing their lands in the north, the severity of the climate, the barrenness of 
their lands, the scarcity of game, and particularly their friendship for the 
Iowas, to whom they seem much attached. The latter tribe has at several 
payments desired me to enroll and pay the Winnebagoes among them as if 
they were their own people; but I have refused thus far, from a belief that 
it was the design of the department to return them to their own country; 
besides, I did not consider it just to the Iowas. I beg leave respectfully 
to suggest that sound policy, no less than humanity, require that these peo¬ 
ple be permitted to locate somewhere south of the Missouri river, and that 
their proportion of annuity due to said tribe of Winnebagoes be paid to 
them through the officer under whose control they may be placed. I am 
satisfied they will intermarry and soon become permanently identified with 
the Iowas, if permitted to reside on their lands, as they desire. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri are well provided for, having raised a 
^ood crop of their own, in addition to which a considerable crop of wheat 
trorn the pattern farm was distributed among them. They have a good 
mill, which is of considerable advantage to them, making all the flour and 
meal they need. I venture the assertion there are no Indians on the fron¬ 
tier wiiose wants are so well provided for. I hive heretofore given my 
views at iength upon the propriety of purchasing the lands of these tribes, 
or part of them at least, and locating them somewhere south of Kansas 
river, on some small tracts of land, where they would not be so often 
brought in contact with emigrants and other white persons, who throne 
their country. They are laboring under a well grounded impression that 
they cannot long retain their present location, which from its fertility and 
contiguity to the Missouri river, they know must soon yield to the enterpria 
of the white man. Judging the future by the past, the conclusion is inevita 
ble, that they cannot long retain their country; and if this be certain, will 
not deal with them at once, and put them where they can have some as¬ 
surance of remaining. 

I have been informed that the semi-annual payments will bo discontinued 
after the present fall payment, and that payments will hereafter be made 
annually. With due deference to the opinions of those who have adopted 
this plan, I beg leave to differ entirely as it regards the benefits to the In¬ 
dians. I think semi-annual payments, made in the spring and fall, are de¬ 
cidedly preferable in many respects: 1st. The credits extended to the Indian' 
by the traders are for a shorter time, and it is but natural that goods should 
be sold lower. 2d. The spring of the year is universally known to be the 
hardest season on the Indian; game is then scarce and poor; their corn 
generally scarce, if not entirely consumed ; and lastly, paying large sum 
to an Indian at any one time, is of no advantage to him; after he is dresse 
and his immediate wants attended to, the balance is sure to be squanders 
Indeed, in every point of view, I am satisfied that it is to their advantag' 
Respectfully submitted, 

WM. P. RICHARDSON, 

Indian Agent. ' 

To D. D. Mitchell, > 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Louis , Missouri. 
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No. 19. 

Iowa and Sac Mission, 

September 25, 185]. 

Dear Sir : The following items will enable you to understand the state 
of the school at present, and for the year ending September 30, 1851 : 


Highest number during the year in school.44 

Lowest number during the year in school.25 

Average number in attendance..35| 

Average number last year in attendance.-.32 

Boys, number at present in school- -r- .17 

Girls, number at present in school.-.11 

Reading, boys, 10 ; girls, 3.13 

Spelling and beginning to read, boys, 4 ; girls, 3. 7 

Writing, boys, 10 ; girls, 5.-.15 

Spelling only, boys, 3 ; girls, 5. 8 

Arithmetic, boys, G ; girl, 1.. 7 

Committing portions of soripture, boys, 3 ; girls, 3. 6 


Nations, Sacs, 1; Foxes, 1; Sioux, 2 ; Blackfeet, 2 ; Ottoes, 1; Iowas, 
21; half-breeds, 15. With the exception of the Ottoes, those from the 
other nations are half-bloods. During the past year the school has been 
taught entirely in English. On the Sabbath the children attend Bible 
class in the morning, and Sabbath school in the afternoon ; also preaching 
in the forenoon, and a lecture in the evening. They also receive catecheti¬ 
cal instruction daily in the school. 

As heretofore the boys, who are of a proper age, assist on the farm when 
necessary, and the girls assist in the various kinds of work about the house. 

We have two hired hands on the farm, and besides the families of Mr. 
Irvin and myself, one female teacher, Mrs. S. A. Waterman; also three 
female assistants in the domestic affairs. Preaching and visiting the Indians 
from house to house, are attended to about every day or oftener. Though 
they frequently listen with a good degree of attention, no saving change 
appears to have been wrought in the hearts of any of them, and they con¬ 
tinue, as heretofore, attached to their heathenish practices. 

The progress of the children in the school is commendable, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few whose intellects are not very bright. 

We have been troubled more with the children’s running away (encour¬ 
aged to do so by their friends) during the past summer, than for some time 
previous, and some are yet absent whom we hope to obtain. This will 
account for the present number of scholars being less than the average at¬ 
tendance during the year. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. HAMILTON. 

Major W. P. Richardson. 


No. 20. 

Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Van Buren, Arkansas, October 20, 1831. 
Sir : The payment of the “ per capita” to the “old settlers,” or “west¬ 
ern Cherokees,” with which I have been charged, has prevented me from 
making my annual report as soon as required by the regulations. 
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Immediately on the receipt of your instructions requiring the payment to 
be made to those who were alive at the time of registration, I directed 
Agent Butler to convene the census committee, and with them proceeded 
immediately to take the census in accordance with the treaty of 1846, and 
your instructions. I also called upon the committee which had been elec¬ 
ted by the convention of the “ old settlers,” in March last, to adjudicate the 
claims which were held against that party by individuals who had aided 
them in the prosecution of their claims against the government of the 
United States. I met this latter committee at the time I had designated for 
that purpose, and in my advice to them I warned them to guard the rights 
and interests of the Cherokees, and at the same time to do justice to the 
claimants; and, in order to this, it would require them to exercise a strict 
scrutiny into the claims, to see that the services charged for had actually 
been rendered, and that they were for the benefit of the whole party, and 
not for that of individuals alone who belonged to that party, as it was to 
be feared that private’ debts would, in some instances, be charged against 
the party. 

On the 27th of August last, the census committee reported to me, and 
on the 1st September following the committee on claims made their report, 
having adjudicated and allowed claims to the amount of $70,369 50, against 
the old settler party; this amount being larger than some of the Cherokees 
expected, various protests were presented, opposing the payment of the 
amount awarded. 

At the convention which was held in March last, for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining the wishes of the party relative to the mode of paying the “ per 
capita,” whether to those who were alive and west of the Mississippi river 
at the date of the treaty of 1835, and their heirs and legal representatives, 
or to those who should be found alive at the time the census required by 
the treaty of 1846 was taken, the question was put, “ shall a majority in 
all cases govern ?” and upon the vote being taken, it was unanimously'an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

The committee on claims having been elected, and tl eir duties assigned 
them by the same convention, and they having reported a certain amount 
of claims as just, and having rejected others as not being justly chargeable 
to the “old settlers,” I felt myself bound to pay in accordance with the 
award of the committee, as I considered them the representatives of the 
party, as publicly declared by their unanimous election by the convention 
in March last. 

I had, moreover, no power, by the act of Congres: making the appro¬ 
priation, to pay any claim, except such as the party mould authorize. I, 
therefore, determined to pay no attention to any protest which had been 
presented, but proceed to make the payment as instructed, as I had abun* i 
dant reason to believe that no plan could be adopted which would not find 
opposition, however just and equitable it might be. I 

My clerk, Mr. Willard, immediately commenced preparing the pay rolls 
accordingly, with the assistance of Mr. Wilson, Choctaw agent, whom I 
ordered to assist in preparing the rolls and making the payment, being 
desirous of despatching the business as soon as practicable. 

The pay rolls were completed, and the payment commenced on the 22d 
ultimo, at Fort Gibson, which place I had selected for making the payment 
on account of its adaptation for that purpose in many respects, but espe¬ 
cially that I might be enabled to preserve good order during the payment, 
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an«l I am now happy to be able to inform you, that I was not disappointed 
in my anticipations. Genera] good order was preserved during the entire 
payment, which I closed at that place on the 7th instant, to the entire sat¬ 
isfaction of a majority of all concerned. 

The Cherokees, as a. people, have, on this occasion, generally conducted 
themselves with propriety ; very few have been intoxicated, or done any¬ 
thing calculated to interrupt the general good feeling and good order which 
haw prevailed. 

I would here express my thanks to Major Andrews, the commanding offi¬ 
cer of Fort Gibson, and the other officers of the post, for the hearty and 
efficient co-operation and aid which they on all occasions have rendered to 
me during the payment. 

I am moreover of the opinion that Fort Gibson is the most suitable point 
to make payments to the Cherokees, as the military force stationed there 
can be used most conveniently for the preservation of good order, and the 
suppression of every thing calculated to annoy either those engaged in 
making the payment, or'those who have assembled to receive their per 
capita. 

I deem it proper here to give it as ray opinion, that Fort Gibson would 
• he the most proper point for making the contemplated payment to the 
k “ emigrant Cherokees,” as I believe it would be impracticable to preserve 
; good order elsewhere. 

The government funds, which will be placed in the hands of the agent 
, for making the payment, can be kept more securely at the garrison than 
elsewhere, as the money can be placed in the magazine, over which a senti- 
i nel is placed night and day. 

ft 1 wou ltl further recommend, that before the funds are remitted for the 
-t payment, all the preliminaries should be settled, so that as little time may 
,, intervene between the time the money leaves the treasury and the payment 
.j, as practicable; thus saving the agent of the government here from a great 
deal of responsibility and liability to sustain losses from a variety of 
casualties. 

J Moreover, if any unavoidable delay occurs, as in the case of the payment 
0 to the “ Old Settlers,” great excitement is produced in the country among 
f |i classes of the community who expect in any way to derive any benefit, 
r directly or indirectly, from the mo-ney to be paid; and even men who ought 
ivtfi to ? ant ^ believed, do know better are not slow in propagating, if not 
originating, false grounds for the delay which were entirely beyond the 
3 ,. agent's control. 

ize. • ^ ere * s g reat wa nt of unanimity among the Cherokees; they are di- 
gd'dyald into small factions, each opposing the plans of the other, and suspi- 
^ciousthat some advantage is to be taken in some way or other; and to 
,: such an extent has this course of things proceeded, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to get men in a public capacity to do what they deem just and 
pioper, Jest it be displeasing to some who may be disposed to do them a 
‘‘j private injury ; and nothing is more common than to hear threats made that 

a certain course is not pursued by an individual, his life must pay the 
forfeit. This is one cause of the great inconsistency frequently, observed 
Jo the acts of the Cherokees. 

I As an instance of great inconsistency, I would mention, that some days 
k -'after the payment had been commenced a protest was presented, setting 

II worth a further claim under the treaty of 1846, though the signers were 
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eagerly crowding in to receive their money, and signing a receipt for the 
same in full of all demands arising under that treaty. This protest I treated 
as I had done the others, knowing that nothing could be effected by talking 
with them, and being moreover satisfied with the receipt of the claimants, 
as required by the act of Congress making the appropriation. 

Though the “ per capita ” of the “ old settler” Cherokees is larger than 
has ever been paid to any Indians within the bounds of the superintendence 
yet some had contracted debts to the full amount of their claim, and in 
some instances more; and, what is worse, they have little or nothing to 
show for it. 

Most of the Cherokees who, on this occasion, had contracted debts on 
the promise of paying when they received their “ per capita,” have done 
credit to themselves by complying with their promises. 

The general condition of the Cherokees, as well as that of other tribes 
embraced in this superintendency, will be seen by the reports of the several 
agents, which, together with the sub-reports ol teachers, missionaries, &c., 
are herewith forwarded, and to which I would -respectfully refer you. I 
have received no report from the Seminole sub-agent, but, as he has gone 
to Washington city, he will, in all probability, make his report directly to 
you. 

In conclusion, I am happy to be able to report to you that amicabble 
relations continue to exist between the several tribes embraced in this sn- 
perintendency, both in their intercourse with each other and the citizens of 
the adjoining States of Arkansas and Missouri. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN DRENNEN, 


Superintendent of Indian Ajfatrs 

Luke Lea, Esq., 

Commissioner Indian Affairs > Washington , D. C. 


No. 21. 


Fort Gibson, September 29, 1851. 

Sir : No very material and important changes have taken place in the 
Choctaw nation since your last annual report. It therefore would seen 
almost unnecessary that I should make any report to you at all; but as it 
is required by the regulations of the Indian department, I will briefly state 
a few of the most important facts respecting the present condition of the 
Choctaws. - 1 

The emigration of the Choctaws from east of the Mississippi river ti| p 
their homes west of the State of Arkansas, so much desired by the govern- ( * 
ment and the citizens of the State of Mississippi, as well as by their Choc¬ 
taw brethren west, and all who arc desirous of the welfare of the Choc-1 to 
taws and of the Indian race, has proved almost an entire failure during thej 
past year. But few have emigrated, and of these a majority have returne" 
to their old homes. 

In the years 1831, *32, and *33, the government removed, in accordanlN 


with the treaty of 1830, all who were desirous of going west by means of] 
agents of its own selection and appointment. When the emigration wai! 


agents of its own selection and appointment. When the emigration wai| t, 
recommenced in the year 1845, a contract wot made with a company, b pi 
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which the contractors were to receive a certain sura for each Indian so emi¬ 
grated, they having the exclusive right of emigrating. Subsequently, 
however, the privilege was allowed to all persons to engage in the business 
who might see proper to do so. This latter system has, in my opinion, 
greatly retarded emigration by the want of unity of action on the part of 
those engaged in it, necessarily resulting from the want of unity of interest. 
Another evil has, moreover, grown out of the system of allowing any per¬ 
son to emigrate Choctaws, which has caused a considerable expenditure of 
money without effecting the object desired; many of them having returned 
to Mississippi soon after their arrival west, in accordance with express 
arrangements, as I am informed in some instances, made by the emigrators 
with the Indians removed by them. I am therefore decidedly of the opin¬ 
ion, if the emigration be continued, that some plan should be adopted to 
protect the government against such frauds for the future. 

The plan recently adopted of paying the land scrip due the Choctaws 
still residing east of the Mississippi, where they now reside, instead of the 
Choctaw nation west of Arkansas, as heretofore, will doubtless have a ten¬ 
dency to make future emigration more bona fide than heretofore, even 
though the system now in operation be continued, as the emigrators would 
have no motive to induce Ihem to make arrangements, as heretofore, to take 
the Indian back, and the Indian himself would not have the means, as here¬ 
tofore, when he sold his scrip. 

Those Choctaws who have emigrated west since 1845 have scattered 
about among their friends in the different portions of the Choctaw country, 
and are doing mostly quite as well as could be expected. They seem to 
appreciate the advantages which they enjoy here, and are well pleased with 
llt their change of country. 

The past summer has been one of great drought in the Choctaw country 
generally, which has made the crops unusually short, both of corn and 
cotton. However, with proper economy enough will be raised for the 
supply of the ordinary wants of the people. If the season had been as good 
as usual, more would have been raised than in former years, as a greater 
quantity of land was in cultivation than heretofore, almost every one having 
jj., made some addition to his fields the past spring. 

At the last session of the Choctaw general council a considerable change 
tlJ was made in their judicial system. Instead of a local judge for a certain 
■' district of country, one circuit judge was appointed for the entire nation, 

1 who holds court in each of the four districts once in three months. These 
districts were also divided into counties, e^ch of which has a judge and an 
> r ' 1 inferior court, which has cognizance of minor offences, and all cases where 
the amount involved does not exceed fifty dollars. It is also the duty of 
r these courts to examine and commit for trial those guilty of capital offences. 

:Cases tried in the county courts can be appealed to the circuit court, and 
from the circuit to the national court, which is composed of one supreme 
1 and three associate judges. The national court sits once in six months at 
Mlhe general council-house of the nation. 

ii*! During the past year the laws have been faithfully executed by the chiefs 
and their subordinate officers, and good order has generally been preserved. 
c#The cause of temperance has constantly been gaining ground for several 
#years past. There was less drinking at the last annuity at all the different 
atfpay-grounds than I ever before saw in the Choctaw nation on such occa¬ 
sions. In the Ulterior of the country very little intoxicating liquor is drank. 
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The only places where intemperance prevails to any considerable extent is 
along the Arkansas line and on Red river, adjoining the Texas line. I am, 
however, happy to inform you that only small quantities are introduced at 
a time, and in such a way as to elude the vigilance of the light-horse. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that the cause pf education is stea¬ 
dily becoming a subject of deeper interest, and is gaining a firmer hold on 
the affections of the Choctaw people. The neighborhood schools have 
been doing well, though I have received reports from none of the teachers, 
as they are not under my control, and are mostly native Choctaws. 

I enclose, herewith, the reports of several of the principal schools, from 
which it will be seen that much is being done for the improvement and 
amelioration of the condition of the Choctaw people. Missionaries sent by 
the American, Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist boards, are assiduously 
engaged throughout the entire Choctaw country in endeavoring to evange¬ 
lize every dark corner of the nation; and in many instances their labors 
have been abundantly blessed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM WILSON, Choctaw Agent, 

Col. John Drennen, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 22. 

Sir: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian department, the 
following report of Spencer academy for the past year is respectfully sub¬ 
mitted. 

The last session commenced on the 9th of October. The scholars re¬ 
turned with gratifying promptitude, thus evincing clearly the confidence of 
the people in the institution, and the deep interest they feel in the educa¬ 
tion of their sons. Before the close of the month more than one hundred I 
scholars were in attendance. Out of ninety-six boys examined at the dost 
of the preceding session, eighty-eight returned again to school. Of the emhl 
which did not return, two went to Fort Coffee, one to Norwalk, one to 
Armstrong, and one to Centre College, Kentucky. The reason why th 
remaining three did not come, we do not know. The whole number flf 
scholars connected with the institution during that session was one hundred 
and twelve; the largest number present at one time was one hundred and 
eight. From the 1st of November to the 1st of January the number of 
scholars present was at no time less than one hundred. Though pressed 
for want of adequate assistance, the instruction of the institution in all its 
parts was carried on without the slightest interruption until about the mid¬ 
dle of May, when the measles broke out among the boys. All ordinary 
exercises were at once suspended, and our time and attention wholly devo¬ 
ted to the care of the sick. J :i 

It is usual, when a contagious disease, like the measles, makes its appear . 
ance among the members of an institution so large as Spencer, at once ti 
break up the school, and send the pupils to their homes. But as our boys 
without one exception that we know of, preferred to remain with us, an « 
as no desire was manifested on the part of the parents to take their childrei 
aw'ay, and knowing that, though it would augment our responsibilities and ?; 
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labors, it would, at the same time, greatly augment the comfort and per¬ 
haps preserve the lives of many of our pupils, we resolved to keep them 
together, and take care of them ourselves. In view of the fiery trial with 
which it pleased the Lord to try us, we see no ground to question the wis • 
dom of the course pursued. 

The sickness lasted about four weeks. Before the close of the first week 
the number of cases amounted to fifty-four. The whole number of cases, 
including several of the members of the mission families, was seventy. 
Within the short space of two weeks, we followed the remains of four be¬ 
loved boys to their last resting place in the burial ground of the academy. 
Only two of these deaths were caused by measles. The deaths of the other 
twowere due to other causes. 

In consequence of the sickness occurring so near the close of the session, 
the usual examination was dispensed with, and the boys allowed to return 
to their homes as soon as they were sufficiently recovered to enable them to 
do so with safety. 

No change w T as made in the plan of instruction and government from that 
stated in my last report. The branches of study pursued last session were 
also substantially the same with those of the preceding session. I need 
not, therefore, restate them. During the first part of the session, the teach¬ 
ers were the Rev. H. Balentine, Rev. Sami. McCulloch, M. D., Mr. Mor¬ 
ris. and myself. During the latter part the teachers were the ,Rev. H. 
Balentine, Mr. Joseph Turner, Miss F. R. Thompson, and myself. Since 
the close of the session, the Rev. John Edwards, a graduate both of the 
college and theological seminary of Princeton, N. J., has joined the mission ; 

I expect, therefore, to be in future relieved from the necessity of teaching, 
and allowed to devote my whole attention to the general interest of the 
institution. 

Never, since my connexion with this institution, has the future of Spen¬ 
cer appeared so bright and promising as it does at the present time. Pos¬ 
sessing, as it now unquestionably does in a high degree, the affections of 
its pupils and the confidence of the people, I feel that all my associates and 
myself need is time and grace and strength to do our duty, and the blessing 
of the Lord upon our labors, to make Spencer Academy more than ever, what 
it has ever been, the pride of the Choctaw people. But the sad memories 
of the recent past admonish to moderation, both in the indulgence and ex¬ 
pression of high hopes respecting the unknown future. 

As in our last report, so also in this, we have to notice the death of a 
dearly beloved associate in the work of educating the Choctaws for time 
and for eternity. Mrs. Susan Dutcher Morrison rested from her labors on 
F the night of the 4th of February. She was eminently qualified for, and 
most deeply interested in the work assigned her at Spencer. She was 
' deservedly beloved by her associates, her pupils, and the Choctaw people. 

The term of her labor was short, only two years and two months, and yet 
)' it was more than three limes longer than that of brother Graham, which 
was only eight months. 

f . ALEXANDER REID, 

S upt. of Spencer Academy. 

William Wilson, Esq., Agent , fyc. 

* ’ Part iii.—12* 

tie *■* 
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Fort Coffee Academy, 

Arkansas , August 8, 1851. 

Dear Sir : As the session of the schools placed under my care has closed, 
I deem it proper to furnish you with a statement of our past labors and 
future prospects. 

I received my appointment as superintendent of Fort Coffee and New 
Hope academies the 12th of August last, and came immediately on, and 
made every arrangement in my power for the opening of the schools. My 
worthy predecessor had already employed Mr. David W. Hanna and wife 
as the teachers for the male department. The schools opened as usual on 
the first Tuesday in October ; Mrs. H. took charge of the smaller classes, 
and Mr. H. the more advanced students. They are able and experienced 
teachers, and labored to the utmost of their ability through the entire ses¬ 
sion to make their instructions useful to the pupils ; and as this school is 
conducted upon the manual-labor system, I think it is not out of place to 
give you our plan of operation. We rise in the morning at daybreak; 
prayers succeeded by breakfast at sunrise; labor till eight o’clock a. m.; 
then teach till twelve; give one hour for dinner; then school till half past 
three; labor till sunset; time for preparation; then supper and prayers and 
retire to bed at nine o’clock, always giving the signal by the ringing of the 
bell. During the hours of labor I have generally taken charge of tne boys 
myself, and made every effort in my power not only to make them work, 
but to show them how it should be done. We have cultivated about forty- 
five acres in corn, besides oats, peas, potatoes, &c. It is supposed that the 
crop of corn alone is worth one thousand dollars, and yet we have had but 
two servants employed on the farm at ten dollars per month each; heBce 
you may infer that the labor of the boys has been valuable to the institu¬ 
tion, as well as instructive to them in agricultural pursuits. We have , a 
tolerable stock of hogs, cattle, and horses; a large number could be em¬ 
ployed profitably to the establishment. • 

The annual examination took place on the 3d of July. We had quite a 
number of Choctaws and friends of the institution out on the occasion, 
ainono- whom were Mr. McKenney, the trustee, Colonel McCustin, the 
chief, Rev, Mr. Tabert, P. E., and Mr. Wilson, the agent. Two of the 
hoys were sick, and three were absent, leaving us forty-five to present be¬ 
fore their friends, who had come to witness the improvement that they had 
made in the different branches of education. They were examined in spell¬ 
ing, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and natural 
philosophy ; and I must think that all who heard were satisfied that the 
recitations were very good. One young man had also made some profi¬ 
ciency in algebra and Latin, and it is said will be selected as a suitable 
person for college, in order to finish his education ; Ely Perry is his name, 
son of Rev. Dr. Perry. Several of the boys delivered speeches on various 
subjects, all interesting, including a dialogue, which produced quite a thrill 
of laughter through the audience; and the examination closed with an ad¬ 
dress from the chief in the Choctaw language, and one from the Rev. Mr. 
Jabert, in English, interpreted by Mr. McKenney ; and all returned home, 

so far as I could judge, well pleased. 

The female department, called New Hope, is located five miles south of 
Fort Colfee, and one mile from the Choctaw agency. That school did not 
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commence its present session till the month of November, owing to a re¬ 
quest sent to me from the council to suspend operations there till they could 
have an interview with our bishop at the conference. They appointed a 
committee to wait on the conference, and make known their wishes, which 
were, to have the schools divided and a separate superintendent appointed 
for New Hope. The expected bishop, Bascomb, died, however, before he 
reached the conference, and we did not feel authorized to make the arrange¬ 
ments, but promised to make known to the board and bishops of the church 
the wishes of the council, which was done, and a superintendent will be ap¬ 
pointed in due time to take charge of the New Hope seminary. It is be¬ 
lieved that this would be a better arrangement than the present, as some 
difficulties could be avoided that have existed heretofore. I had employed 
two very excellent teachers for New Hope, Mr. T. G. McColloh and wife, 
who gave entire and universal satisfaction to the friends and patre.ns of the 
school. The annual examination came off on the 4th of July, and the 
classes were all examined before a large and intelligent audience in spelling, 
reading, writing, geography, English grammar, arithmetic, history, &c.; and 
to say that the recitations were good, would not express the feelings of the 
friends present; they were very good. The specimens of sewing and knit¬ 
ting gave evidence that the young ladies and little girls had been instructed 
in domestic labor and economy, as well as in literary pursuits. The num¬ 
ber of female students has been raised from thirty-five to fifty, as I informed 
the trustees at the opening of the session that we could take that number. 

The students in each of the schools have been well fed and clothed, their 
beds kept clean, and every thing has been done that was thought necessary 
to make them comfortable. 

The financial interests of the institution are in a safe condition, for, after 
all the expenses of the current year are met, we shall still have a surplus 
of funds on hand. We think this is doing well, in view of the loss of the 
■ crop last year and the high price of grain, and also the increase of the num¬ 
ber of students from eighty-five to one hundred. We regret to say that 
during the past winter we have had great affliction, for nearly every student, 
male and female, had an attack of pneumonia; but through the skill of cur 
excellent physician, Dr. C. W. Brenton, not a patient was lost. We think 
H:- this very extraordinary success; but while we acknowledge human instru¬ 
mentality, we would express our deep indebtedness to the providence of 
t Almighty God, whose tender mercies are over all his works. 
i«p Hoping that the labors of all concerned may be crowned with greater 
ns'success in the future than in the past, I subscribe myself your highly favored 
rnffserrant, JOHN HARRELL, 

to 1 * Superintendent of Fort Coffee academy. 

iepj To Mr. William Wilson, 

' Choctaw agent. 

““•Mb.: - 


iTarfM 
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jev.l Wheelock, Choctaw Nation, 

jd \$ Wh September 3, 1851. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor of submitting to you the following report 
joito female school at Wheelock, and also ol the boys’ school at Norwalk, 
! jid:* both of which I have the superintendency. 
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Permit tnc here to express the pleasure it affords me to direct my report 
to one who has so long been acquainted with the Choctaws, and who feels 
so deep an interest in whatever tends to their elevation and prosperity as a 
nation. 


FEMALE SCHOOL AT WHEEI.OCK. 

This school, under the act of the school appropriation, commenced its 
operations May 1, 1843, and therefore has now completed its eighth year, 
a period sufficiently long to test its utility. The success which has attended 
this institution affords convincing proof that the female schools, so wisely 
established, and so liberally provided for by the national council of the 
Choctaw nation, cannot fail to exert a most important and healthful influ¬ 
ence on the people. 

In this, as well as the other female schools connected with the American 
board, a conviction has been felt and acted upon, that the moral as well an 
the intellectual powers need cultivating. While, therefore, we labored as¬ 
siduously to store the intellect with useful knowledge, we have also endea¬ 
vored to bring the heart and conscience under the influence of divine truth. 
The Bible has, therefore, from the first held a prominent place in the in¬ 
struction given. It is read daily in the school room, with familiar explana¬ 
tions, by the teacher, and portions of it daily committed to memory by all 
who are capable of doing it. 

The number of pupils during the term has been thirty-nine, of these 
twenty-four were on the appropriation. This number is smaller than in 
former years. This diminution has been a matter of necessity, from there 
being but one teacher in the literary department, and not from any abate¬ 
ment of interest in the school on the part of the Choctaws. Numbers ap¬ 
plied to place their children in* school and pay for their hoard when it 
became necessary to refuse, in order to keep the school within such limits, 
as to numbers, that one teacher could do justice to it, consistently with 
health. 

Five or six hours in the forepart of the day is spent in study; the after¬ 
noon is devoted to sewing; plain and fancy needle-work; the cutting, fit¬ 
ting, and making of garments for themselves and others. A juvenile mis¬ 
sionary society, embracing all the pupils in the school, has devoted one 
afternoon in each week to plain and fancy needle-work, most of which has 
been sold, and the avails, amounting to S54 50, will be appropriated to 
benevolent objects which the children themselves may choose. 

The examination of the school at the close of the term was highly satis¬ 
factory, giving evidence of the diligence of the pupils and the fidelity of 
the teacher. 

In spelling, all who were capable of doing it, have attended' to the de¬ 
fining of words, using, for this purpose, Webster’s school dictionary anil 
Town’s spelling-book. In reading, the teacher has not only endeavored to 
have her pupils read correctly, but has selected such books as will lead them 
to think, and such also as will have a moral and religious influence—as 
Conversations on Common Things, Child’s book on Repentance, History oi 
•Jonah, and Natural Theology by Gallaudet. 1 J 

Twenty-eight attended to arithmetic, and were in various stages of ad¬ 
vancement. The performances of the higher class on the black-boart f: 
evinced a familiar and accurate acquaintance with the rules of arithmetic!' - ' 
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as far as they had respectively gone, some of them bearing an examination, 
with much credit to themselves, through vulgar and decimal tractions, in¬ 
terest, mensuration, &c. 

Sixteen attended to English grammar, and the more advanced of them 
by their correct parsing, showed a commendable knowledge of the subject! 

Of eighteen in geography, the attainments were various, according to 
age and the time employed in the study; some being examined through the 
whole of Smith’s geography, Fowle’s' outline, and Bidwell’s large hemis¬ 
pherical maps were used. 

Eighteen attended to Miss Swift’s first lessons on natural philosophy, and 
twenty to the history of the Bible. 

In addition to the above mentioned studies, the most advanced class, con¬ 
sisting of five, were examined in Smith’s illustrated astronomy, with ques¬ 
tions from other works; on Mrs. Lincoln’s botany, in part; on Blair’s 
giammar of chemistry, with questions from Comstock’s chemistry; on Hol¬ 
brook’s lessons in geometry ; and on the geography of the Bible, by J. W. & 
J. A. Alexander, and acquitted themselves well on all these studies. 

The whole of the Assembly’s catechism, with notes and references, was 
repeated with entire accuracy by sixteen of the pupils, at the opening of the 
examination. The knowledge which the pupils have acquired of the doc¬ 
trines and precepts of the Bible is truly gratifying. 

NORWALK SCHOOL. 

Whole number of boys 21; boarding in the family 18; neighborhood 
scholars 3. This school has also done well the past year. The steward 
and teacher have been diligent and faithful in their respective departments, 
and given, it is believed, general satisfaction to the people. The studies 
attended to were spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
geography, natural philosophy and Bible history. 

The highest class in arithmetic have been through the whole of Adams’ 
arithmetic, including the extraction of the square and cube roots, mensu¬ 
ration of solids, gauging, &c. The class evinced a very thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with their text book, and answered nearly every question proposed to 
them on the black-board. 

In grammar and geography the examination was equally satisfactory. 
The most advanced class, besides Miss Swift’s natural philosophy, passed a 
good examination on the first nine chapters in Olmsted’s book of natural 
philosophy for schools When it is considered that most of the pupils of 
these schools are young, the greater part under twelve years, and but few 
who have attained to fifteen, it will be seen that the progress made has been 
praiseworthy. 

In regard to both the schools at Wheelock and Norwalk, it may be re¬ 
marked that the past has been a pleasant year to the teachers. Discipline 
has been maintained with very little punishment. The children, with 
scarcely an exception, have been docile, affectionate, obedient and studious, 
i fhe teachers and others who have shared in the labor of these schools have 
been devoted to their work, and the improvement they have witnessed in 
their pupils has been a rich reward for their diligence and fidelity. 

But my labors, as you are aware, are not confined to the schools. 

;■ Preaching the Gospel of Christ is the great work for which I wish to spend 
itand be 6pent. The Wheelock church consists of two hundred and thirtv- 
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eight members, seventeen of whom were added on a profession of their faith 
during the year ending the first of September. There are, besides Whee¬ 
lock, six places where public worship is maintained on the Sabbath, in the 
absence of the pastor by an elder or some lay member of the church. At 
a meeting of the Indian Presbytery, in April last, the Rev. Pliny Fisk, a 
full Choctaw T , was ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry. He has 
now- the charge of Mount 7aoi\ church, consisting of eighty members, and 
thus relieves me of a part of my field of labor. Mr. Fisk extends his evan¬ 
gelical labors into the settlements from ten to thirty miles around him, going 
north as far as Judge Wade’s settlement in the Kiamishi valley. 

Through all the extent of countrv occupied as preaching ground by Mr. 
Fisk and myself, extending from Kiamishi valley in the north to Red river 
on the south, a distance of eighty miles, and from fifteen to thirty-five 
miles in width, are Choctaw schools taught by natives, and mostly only on 
Saturday and Sabbath. To most of these schools a small appropriation is 
made from the public funds of the nation, but some of them are supported 
wholly by the people themselves. Reading, writing, spelling and arithme¬ 
tic. mostly in the Choctaw language, are taught in these schools. In most 
of them religious exercises are held on the Sabbath by the elders, or some 
lay member of the church. These schools have generally had a happy 
influence in enlarging the Sabbath congregations, where the Gospel had 
bern already statedly preached, and in preparing the way for its preaching 
in other places, and in leading many, especially the young, to keep'the 
Sabbath, who would otherwise profane the day by ball playing, or some 
other sinful amusement. 

The knowledge acquired in these Saturday and Sabbath schools is of a 
moral and religious kind; that which tends to restrain from vice and lead 
-to virtue. The Choctaws have in their orvn language the whole of the 
New Testament, the Westminster shorter catechism, religious tracts ex¬ 
plaining the doctrines and duties taught in the Bible, biographical sketches 
of pious Indians, and other reading matter, all of a strictly moral tendency. 
They have also an arithmetic in their own language, teaching the ground 
rules, and simple and compound vulgar and decimal fractions, mensuration, 
interest, &c. 

There is also now in press at the Bible house, in New York, the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, I. and II. Samuel: also in course of publication, at 
the Tract house. New York, the sacred biography of Gallaudet, abridged, 
as far as through the life of Moses. 

There is a temperance society in the neighborhood of Wheelock, embra¬ 
cing nearly three hundred members. There is also a flourishing one in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Fisk. 

At a late temperance meeting near Wheelock, one hundred and thirty- 
even became members and signed the pledge of total abstinence. 

At no former period have I been more encouraged in my labors, and 1 
trust the time is not very remote when the Choctaws, as a nation, will be 
that happy people whose God is the Lord. 

Yours, respectfully, 1 ! 

ALFRED WRIGHT. 

Wm. Wilson, Esq., 1 cj ! 

United States Agent, Choctaw Nation. I si 
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Stockbridge, September 1, 1851. 

Dear Sir : I herewith semi you the report of the Tyanubbee female 
seminary for the year ending Juiy, 1851. I do this at the request of the 
Rev. Cyrus Byington, superintendent of that school, who is now absent 
for the benefit of his health. 

The seminary has a pleasant and healthy location. There are residing 
at the station Mr. D. H. Winship, steward and farmer; Mrs. Winship, who 
has charge of the dining-room and kitchen ; Mr. Beal, assistant laborer ; 
Miss E. J. Hough, teacher ; and Mrs. L. E. Lathrop, who has the care of 
the girls out of school, and instructs them in needle-work, &c. 

The farm belonging to the seminary furnishes in most seasons what 
vegetables and corn are needed. 

The e have been thirty-four pupils in the school during the past term ; 
oi these thirty were on the appropriation, and four neighborhood scholars. 
A large proportion of the pupils have been in school but a short time ; 
nine having entered the present year, ten in 1850, and five in 1849. Most 
of these entered quite young—from six to eight years old ; and most of 
them also full Choctaws, and entirely ignorant of the English language. 
It seems necessary to mention these facts, in order that a correct judgment 
might be formed as to what might be justly expected from the children 
laboring under so many disadvantages. Yet, under the unremitting and 
persevering efforts of the teacher, these interesting little Choctaw girls 
have made very praiseworthy proficiency in talking English, and in reading 
and spelling; ten of them read very well in the New Testament; a few of 
them have commenced Miss Swift’s lessons in natural philosophy. 

A class of nine, who entered the seminary in 1848, in addition to read¬ 
ing. spelling and writing, studied arithmetic, Miss Swift’s natural philoso- 
- phy, ami Mitchell’s primary geography. 

A < lass of three, who entered in 1847, in addition to the above named 
studies, made good progress in grammar, geography, and Watt’s on the 
; mind. 

A i lass of three, who commenced in 1846, besides attending more fully 
, and extensively to the studies of the last mentioned class, added the study 

tii of history. 

jrifi In this school, as well as in all our other schools, the Bible is made a 
prominent study, and portions of it are daily committed to memory, it being 
f; . our object; to train our pupils to believe its doctrines and to obey its pre- 
e;: cepts, and so secure the great end of their creation. Under this religious 
training many of the children have manifested a becoming thoughtfulness, 
I*, and the voice of prayer is often heard after they retire to their chambers to 
rest for the night. 

0 , j Great pains are taken to make the girls acquainted with all that pertains 
] fl to a well-regulated household. All that are old enough devote a part of 
the tirne out of school to the important duties of the dining-room and 
kitchen. Besides doing their own mending and other sewing, they have 
[Qllimade, during the past term, two hundred and nine articles of clothing, 
’ompleted one bedquilt and commenced another, and knit twelve pairs of 
dockings. Although a part of the children are quite young, and have but 
ecently entered the school, yet they have become quite handy in the use 
f the needle ; and the habits of order, neatness and cleanliness which 
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they all acquire under the direction of their teachers, give promise of 
future usefulness, and inspire the hope that they will exert a healthy and 
elevating influence on the character of their people. All who have shared 
m the labors of the seminary have been devoted to their work; and the 
proficiency of their pupils under their instruction has been a rich reward 
for their diligence and fidelity. 

Mr. Byington’s labors as an evangelist, extend over an extent ot country 
sixty miles long and thirty broad, in which are about three thousand Choc¬ 
taws, and seven places of preaching. Public worship at most of these 
places on the Sabbath, is kept up by the help of his elders. A number of 
Saturday and Sabbath schools are also in operation within the sphere of 
Mr. Byington’s labors, and exerting a salutary influence as in other parts 
of the nation. In one neighborhood a school is sustained during the 
week. 

Mr. Byington is spending the summer at the North for the benefit of his 
health ; but while absent he is, as far as his strength and due attention in 
the use of means for regaining his health will allow, laboring for the good 
of the Choctaws. He is superintending the printing, in Choctaw, of the 
following works, viz : A new edition of the Choctaw hymn book, enlarged 
with the addition of thirty or more new hymns : the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, I. and II. Samuel, and an abridgement of Gallaudet’s sacred biogra¬ 
phy, as far as through the life of Moses. He will also publish the Choc¬ 
taw definer. Thus, while Mr. Byington is called in an All-wise Providence 
to be absent from his family and church for a season, he is laboring most 
efficiently for the good of this people. 

Yours, respectfully, 

ALFRED WRIGHT. 

William Wilson, Esq., 

Indian Agent , Choctaw JVation. 


Good Water, September 22, ISol. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of September 1st to the Rev. C. Kingsbury came 
to my hands last evening. I am sorry that I did not get it at an earlier 
date. I was not aware before that your report would be required by the 
1st of October. I lament it the more, for 1 fear that anything that I may 
communicate will not reach you in time, and there are some things that I 
should be happy to have known at Washington ; and in my report of the 
school, church, &c., at this station, I shall only state facts as briefly as the 
case will admit. 

1. The schools. jX- I 

Regular boarders, forty-four during the year ; day scholars, six—fifty. 
The health of the pupils has been good. The advancement in knowledge 
of books, needle-work, domestic work, &c., has surpassed the progress of 
any former year. In a majority of our pupils there appeared a disposition 
not only to improve but to excel; to commit their different studies so as te 
leave a lasting impression on the mind. Some of the more advance* 
scholars paid some attention to drawing and painting, also to worsted-worl 
and wax-work. At the annual examination a sale of these articles wtf 
made, which amounted to sixty-five dollars and seventy-one cents. Thi» *af 
money has been lorwarded to the A. B. F. M. as a donation from this 
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school to spread the gospel. The conduct of our pupils has, almost of 
every individual, been good : and perhaps there is not a school in the 
United States where it can be said that more than one-half are professors 
of religion. The Bible is the very best school-book. There is very little 
difficulty in managing a school where the precepts of Christ govern the 
mind. 

2. The church. 

There have been added to this church during the year one hundred and 
live persons. These are mostly full Choctaws. The attendance at preaching 
has been good, and increasing through the year. Within the boundsof this 
church we have eight places for preaching. At six of these places we have 
meeting-houses; four are built of logs; two are framed buildings, forty-two 
bv thirty-two feet; one has been built this year at an expense of about 
seven hundred dollars; and no debt unpaid on that account. Good for 
Choctaws. This church and congregation have contributed one hundred 
and sixty-five dollars to help to spread the gospel in heathen lands. Other 
charitable institutions have received some aid from this church. The good 
cfects of these things are distinctly visible. Even those who have no re¬ 
ligion acknowledge this. True piety does men good, 

3. Temperance, 

This subject has occupied a good share of the attention of good men this 
year, and I think the prosperity of the church and people generally is at- 
:ributable, in a great measure, to the attention that has been paid to that 
subject. In all our protracted meetings, temperance has been brought be¬ 
fore the mind as the first and the only step to improvement. We have 
been at considerable expense to promote this cause, and it has been to us 
'.be very best way to invest money, much better than to invest it in orphan 
asylums, or jails, or penitentaries, &c., &c. Quench the spark, purity 
the fountain, make men temperate, and the work is done. A doggery 
keeper told me the other day, that he did not now sell one gallon where he 
sold three six months ago. The Choctaws are getting up a petition for the 
next Texas legislature, praying that body to stop the sale of ardent spirits 
to themselves. I hope they will succeed. 

4. Industry. 

The people, so far as I am able to judge from twenty years’ observation 
of their habits and manners, become industrious as they become pious. 
Many suppose that civilization alone will produce industrious habits. From 
long observation, both among our neighboring population and the Indians, 
I am convinced that piety, and piety alone, will produce steady, industrious 
habits. A pious man will be more or less so. Where are the schopls and 
churches in Arkansas and Texas? A man may ride a week in some parts, 
and not see or hear of one ; but it would be a hard saying to say they had no> 
civilization. No, this is not the fact; they have not the piety. Piety be¬ 
gets benevolence; benevolence stirs up men to act, and to act for themselves 
and others. Six years ago we could not have built the church that we have 
built this year. And this was the only reason —there was not piety enough ► 
I am happy to say on this subject, there has been this year a good advance¬ 
ment made. 

We have suffered extremely from drought. The corn crops are in some 
places nearly all cut off. But I think there will be enough in this vicinity 
for the wants of the peaple. One of my neighbors has made twenty-five 
loads more this year than he did last. Oxen broke to the yoke are multi- 
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plying slowly. More wheat will be sown this year than ever before. A 
strong desire is manifest in quite a number to live better—to have better 
houses, clothes, and above all, to have their children at school. Some other 
things and facts might be mentioned, but perhaps this will suffice for your 
present purpose. 

\ ery respectfully, yours, 

E. HOTCHKIN, 

Svp’t Koonsha School. 

W. W. Wilson, Esq., 

Choctaw Nation. 


Pine Ridge, August 27, 1851. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions from the Indian Department, I send 
you the annual report of the Chuahla female seminary, for the year ending 
June 30, 1851. 

The school has been under the instruction of Miss Goulding, who has 
been the teacher for more than five years. The term which commenced 
the second of October last was continued, without interruption, until the 
fourth of July of the present year. 

We would give thanks to the giver of all our mercies for the almost un¬ 
interrupted health enjoyed the past year* both by the family and the pupils 
of the seminary; other schools in the neighborhood have been visited with 
wasting and fatal sickness, while we have been exempt. We hope never 
to forget our obligations for these special favors. 

The whole number of pupils was 43 : average number 36. 


Supported by the appropriation - - - - 26 

Do parents and friends - - _ _ 3 

Boarded and instructed for their labor when out of school - - 4 

Day scholars from the neighborhood - - - - 10 


43 

Stage of improvement. 

17 studied practical arithmetic, (four went through cube root.) 

17 studied mental arithmetic. 

18 went through, and reviewed Fowle’s common school geography. 

14 studied grammar. 

6 studied Watts on the mind. 

13 went through the first part of Miss Swift’s natural philosophy. 

17 recited through Mrs. Jane Taylor’s philosophy. 

20 wrote. 

10 wrote short pieces of their own composition. 

Eleven entered the present term, some of them as late as May ; all, with 
the exception of three, are now able to read in the Testament*. The pro¬ 
gress of the pupils has generally been good, probably equal to any pre¬ 
ceding year. 
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An important object has been to give the pupils habits of industry, and 
to teach them how to perform skilfully the various branches of domestic 
labor. 

The larger number of the girls under the direction of Miss Bennett have 
beer, occupied when out of school in making bosom shirts, coats, panta¬ 
loons. vests, &c., and in cutting and making their own clothes, mending, 
knitting, &c. Miss Bennett teaches those under her care to do all their 
work thoroughly. / 

A smaller division of the girls (some of whom are changed weekly) have 
been employed in the dining-room and kitchen. We have no female black 
help; all the washing, cooking, and other labors df the family are per¬ 
formed by the Choctaw girls and the ladies of the mission. 

Some little attention has been given to fancy work, but we regard this 
branch ot education as of very little consequence to girls situated as these 
wik be when they leave us ; especially should they have families of their 
own to provide for. 

My labors as a minister have been divided principally between Doaks- 
vilif. May hew and Bennington ; to these three churches there have been 
added the past year twenty-three members. 

The temperance cause has a strong hold on the people among whom I 
have labored ; still there is a class of Choctaws, mostly young men, who 
continue intemperate, and appear to be perfectly reckless. They show by 
their actions that they have no fear of God ; they are seldom, if ever, seen 
where the gospel is pleached. 

Ir. connexion with the above-named churches are three schools, taught 
on Saturdays and on the Sabbath days, and one other school which is con¬ 
tinued through the week. These schools are taught by Choctaws. 

There has also been a Sunday school at Doaksville, taught by some of 
the young people of the place, assisted by the teachers of Chuahla female 
seminary. 

Contributions to benevolent objects have been liberal. Of late there is 
a cal; lor preaching in more places than we can supply. 

It ako gives us pleasure to be able to state that the laws have been more 
promptly and vigorously executed the past year than for many years 

before. 

I arr.. very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. KINGSBURY, 

Superintendent of Chuahla female seminary . 

To William Wilson, Esq., 

Choctaw agent , Choctaw agency. 


No. 28. 

Cherokee Agency, September 14, 18*51. 

Sir : In conformity to the regulations of the Indian department, I have 
‘he honor to submit for your consideration the following report of the con¬ 
dition and affairs of the Cherokee tribe of Indians. 

The Cherokees, in their half-civilized condition, present some interesting 
.peculiarities; their long intercourse with the whites has produced great 
mixture of blood and had great influence upon their language. Most of 
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Jie mixed blood speak the English very well, and in many cases the Eng- 
is the only language they use, and cannot even understand their own. 
there are about eisrht hundred boys and girls who are taught at the public 
schools. Nearly all of them speak and are taught in English. 

n- ex P er * men t they are making of a government, they have, I think, 
established one unsuited to their condition ; they have a government with a 
written constitution, modelled after that of the United States government, 
composed ot a legislative, judicial, and executive department. 

lhe legislative department consists of a national committee and council; 
by a regulation of the government the nation is divided into eight districts, 
each of which is entitled to two members in the national committee, and 
three in the national council. 

The executive officers and legislative body are elected by the popular 
vote ot the nation ; the executive hold their offices for four years; the legis¬ 
lative hold their offices for two years. 

The judicial department consists in the establishment of a supreme court, 
composed of a chief justice and four associate judges ; two circuit courts, 
the nation being divided into two judicial circuits; a circuit judge is ap¬ 
pointed to each ; there are eight district courts, there being eight districts 
in the nation : a judge is appointed for each district. There are therefore 
connected with the judiciary system fifteen judges, all elected by the 
national council. 

The supreme court holds its session annually, and having appellate juris¬ 
diction as well as original jurisdiction in some case§, it decides upon con¬ 
troverted points of law. brought up from the circuit courts for final action. 
The circuit court and district court hold their sittings semi-annually. 

The executive branch of the government is composed of a principal and 
assistant chief, and three executive counsellors elected by the national 
council; in the absence of the principal chief the executive duties devolve 
on the assistant chief. 

In their present condition they are not prepared to receive and enjoy the 
benefits and blessings of such a government. They have not, nor can 
establish any system of taxation by which the government can be sup¬ 
ported. They have no income from any source except the annuity they 
receive from the United States, a tax of twenty-five dollars on lawyers, 
and a small tax on ferries. 

The nation is about two hundred thousand dollars in debt; and their 
debt has been increasing, because the income does not pay the annual ex¬ 
pense of the nation. The national council of last year reduced the sala- j 
lies of officers, and it is now to be tried whether that reduction will not I 
enable the nation to pay some of her debts. Warrants are issued to pay I 
the expense of the nation which the annuity does not pay. The proceed- I 
ings in their courts are very expensive. They have no jails; the guard 
necessary to be employed to keep in custody the criminals and other offend¬ 
ers are very expensive. The expense of one trial of murder, since I have 
been in the nation, cost the nation two thousand dollars. Public opinion 
in the nation is opposed to any change, because the guard is composed of 
the voters of the nation, and they receive fifty cents per day for their ser* 
vices as guard; hence they will vote for no one who is in favor of changing 
the system by building jails or any other means of security which will dis¬ 
pense with the guard. 

It seems to me it would be sound policy for the United States government 1 
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to extend a territorial government over the Cherokee country, and authorize 
the Cherokees to send a delegate to Congress. This course would advance 
the civilization and promote the interest and general welfare of the Chero¬ 
kees, and prepare them in a few years to appreciate and enjoy the benefits 
of the United States government in affording protection to person and 
property. 

The Cherokees have made and are now making great progress in edu¬ 
cation. The educated and intelligent portion of the nation are giving their 
attention, with great zeal, to the masses of the Indians. Few people have 
better opportunities and greater facilities to educate their children than the 
Cherokees. They have in the nation twenty-two primary schools, averag¬ 
ing about fifty scholars, girls and boys. These schools are supported at the 
public expense, from the school fund which they receive from the United 
. States. 

There is a superintendent of these schools, whose duty it is to examine 
into and report yearly to the national council, the condition of these 
schools, and the manner in which they are managed ancl attended to by 
, the teachers. The teachers, before they are employed, have to be exam- 
r ined by a competent board ; besides their qualifications to teach, they are 
required to produce satisfactory testimonials of good moral character and 
IV sober habits. For further information, I would respectfully refer you to 
the report of Col. W. S. Adair, superintendent of public schools. 
f In addition to these primary schools, they have erected two large houses 
for a male and female seminary, in which the higher branches of education 
r are to be taught. The plan upon which these seminaries are to be con¬ 
ducted will be to admit twenty-five pupils for the first, and only to have 
( ■ one hundred in the institution at one time. These institutions will cost the 
na ’ nation, when completed, about eighty thousand dollars, to be paid for from 
j._ the school fund furnished them by the United States. (For further infor¬ 
mation see reports.) 

In ad lition to these facilities for education, there are in the nation six 
missionary stations, at each of which a school for boys and girls is kept. 

1 " Of these missionaries three are Congregationalists, two Moravians, and one 
"“' Baptist. (See their report.) 

1111 ' The Cherokees do not avail themselves, in many instances, of the oppor- 
1 • tunities offered to them of sending their children to school, as it is optional 
with their parents ; many of them do not send their children to school re- 
,gularly. Of the twenty-two schools in the nation, there is but one in which 
i®® only the Cherokee language is taught; in this school they are instructed 
« ttil entirely in the Cherokee language. In all the other schools they are taught 
dd® in English alone, and in most cases the English is spoken and pronounced 
ucd with great accuracy by these Cherokee children. 

I fear the moral education of the Cherokees is not equal to their intel- 
; Effectual. They labor under many disadvantages, after they receive their 
thero Education and are fitted for the business of life, from the want of employ- 
since nent. They have very little variety in their emplojments ; agriculture is 
iblic°. he employment which is most generally their business ; but it is not afavo- 
cofflp°“ite pursuit with them. Their standard of morals is low ; they are a very 
or Shrewd and cunning people, but not industrious; have few mechanics, and 
of cB%t many laborers ot any kind ; have great fondness for trading. In many 

ases they employ white men to cultivate their farms ; their farms contain 

oin five to one hundred acres. 

oveflt 
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They have a fine country for agricultural purposes, yet they have no 
surplus produce for sale; but, on the contrary, their meat, flour, &c., is fur¬ 
nished from Arkansas and Missouri. Their country is well adapted to 
fruit, such as apples, peaches, plums, &c., yet they have very few orchards. 

That part of the nation called the neutral land, containing eight hundred 
thousand acres, has immense mines of stone coal near the surface of the 
ground, which could be easily got to market, as the Grand or Neosho river 
runs through the nation, and is navigable for flat boats a great part of the 
year. 

The staple productions of the country are corn, wheat and oats. Some 
farms in the southern part of the nation are well adapted to the production 
of cotton, and afford pretty fair average crops of that article, though not 
equal to the production of a more southern latitude. 

There is a weekly newspaper printed at Tah-le-quah, the seat of govern¬ 
ment in the nation, edited by Mr. David Carter. This paper is printed 
partly in the English and partly in the Cherokee language, and I believe 
has quite an extensive circulation. 

Churches in the Cherokee nation in charge of the different denominations. 

CONGREGATIONALISM'S. 

Pastor, Rev. S. A. Worcester. 

“ Rev. W. Willey. 

“ Rev. T. Ranney. 

“ Rev. J. Huss, (native.) 

• BAPTIST. 

Cherokee Baptist Mission - Pastor, Rev. E. Jones. 

Delaware Town - - “ Rev. Peter Aqushu, (native.) 

Pea Vine - 

Beaties’Prairie - 

’ MORAVIAN UNITED BRETHREN. 

New Spring Place - - Pastor, Rev. J. Bishop. 

Beaties’ Prairie - “ Rev. D. Z. Smith. 

METHODIST CHURCH SOUTH. 

Cherokee district 7 Pastor, Rev. L. G. Patterson, P. E. 

six circuits and seven circuit preachers* 

The Cherokee temperance society has over three thousand members, 
with an auxiliary society in each of the eight districts. 

The Cherokee Bible society contributes on an average $150 peraunum: 
its object is the distribution gratis among the people of such portions of the 
Bible as are translated into the Cherokee language. 

I regret very much that I have not been able to get the reports of the 
different missionaries and that of the superintendent of public schools. I 


Park Hill 
Dwight - 
Fairfield - 
Skin bayou 
Honey creek 
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requested the report from them, but have not yet received it, but forward 
such as I have received. 


1 should have made this report sooner, but have been absent from my 
office some time, enrolling the Cherokees, in order that they might receive 
their per capita money in accordance with instructions, therefore have been 
prevented from forwarding this report. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE BUTLER, 

Cherokee Agent. 

Col. John Drennen, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs , 

Van Buren, Arkansas. 


No. 29. 

Park Hill, Cherokee nation, 

, r . September 9, 1851. 

Sir: In compliance with your request, I submit the following brief state¬ 
ment. The M. E. church south have s^ven missions in the Cherokee nation 
supplied on the circuit plan : 

1st, Delaware. —This embraces the northern portion of the nation. Rev. 
D. B. Cumming and William McIntosh, missionaries. In society and under 
religious instruction, 281. 

2d, Saline. —Connected the past year with Tahlequah. 

•id, Tahlequah .—Rev. Thomas B. Ruble, John Boston, and Isaac San¬ 
ders, missionaries. In society and under religious instruction, 554. 

4th, Cana. —Rev. Thomas W. Mitchell and E. G. Smith, missionaries. 
In society, &c., 410. 

5th, Salezau. —Rev. W. A. Duncan and Walker Cary, missionaries. In 
g;. society, &c., 469. 

6th, Canadian. —Rev. Jfthn F. Boat, missionary. In society, &c., 25. 

7th, Verdegris. —Rev. James Essex, missionary. In society, &c., 42. 

This last is connected with the Creek district. Number of missionaries, 
tour white and seven native men are in service of the board. There are 
rlso about fifteen local preachers, who render considerable assistance by 
:> reaching on the Sabbath in many of the most destitute places. In all, upon 
his plan, something like between eighty and ninety different neighborhoods 
hroughout the nation have regular preaching; some once in two weeks, 
‘there once in four weeks. Total number in society and under religious 
nstruction, leaving out the children in the Sabbath schools, 1,781. 

J There are also a number of meeting houses and other places of worship, 
p rea ci recte d principally by the Indians and other citizens of the nation. 

We have no schools under our care. The board owns no property in the 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

iera au jt THOS. B. RUBLE, 

j 0 j)S(i Sec i y. Miss. Conf. Miss. Society. 

George Butler, Esq., 

>ts oi Cherokee Agent. 

hoot 5 
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No. 30. 


Creek agency, September 15, 1851. 

Sir : I have fhe honor to present for your consideration the following 
as a report upon the condition of the subjects of this agency for the present 
year: 

The last year was remarkable throughout the whole southwestern frontier 
for an excessive drought, which, in many sections of the country* entirely 
destroyed the crops of corn. The Creeks, however, by their industry, and 
from the fertile soil of their country, were enabled to produce a sufficiency 
for their own consumption. Unfortunately, the drought of the present year 
has been of much longer duration. The crops, in many sections, will not 
be worth the gathering, while the more favored localities and best cultivated , 
farms will only yield partial crops. Fears are entertained that, for the 
jfirst time, the Creeks will have to depend upon other countries for a supply 
of breadstuff's. This misfortune, however, if it occurs, will have a tendency 
to make them less improvident, and stimulate them to renewed exertions 
in providing against such an occurrence. F 

The Creeks, not having enjoyed the advantages of so early an establish¬ 
ment west of the Mississippi, have not advanced quite so far in the elements 
of civilization and-the science of government as some of their red brethren 
by whom they are immediately surrounded. The rude and irresponsible 
form of government by chiefs still ^prevails among them. The chiefs all 
receive salaries in proportion to their grade and rank, or, in other words, a 
larger share of the common fund of the tribe than the great mass of the In¬ 
dians. The result of this system has been a great increase in the number 
of chiefs, until they now amount to about eight hundred, or one to every 
twenty-five souls; and, as the moneys due from the government to the tribe 
are now paid to the chiefs, and they have it in their power to fix their own 
salaries, a large portion of the funds of the nation is divided‘out among 
themselves, and but little left for the great mass. Great wrong and injustice 
are thus done to the common Indians ; and, as they are beginning to perceive 
and become dissatisfied with the system, and tho» evil continues to increase 
by the increase of the chiefs, the result before long will inevitably be serious. 
Internal dissentions and difficulties, if not strife and bloodshed, between the 
chiefs and their partisans on the one hand, and the common Indians on the 
other, unless the government interpose some remedy for this unfortunate 
state of things. This cannot, however, well and properly be done without 
a material change in their present form of government, which would also 
be of great advantage, and tend, in no slight degree, towards their more 
rapid advancement in civilization. With the adoption of the proper mea¬ 
sures I think both objects can easily be accomplished, and with the assent I < 
and concurrence, not only of a large majority of the Indians generally, but M 
of some of the most intelligent and influential chiefs, who, impressed with I id 
the iniquity of the present system of distributing their funds, and the diffi-l 
culties it may lead to, and with the disadvantages of their present crude! 4 
and inefficient form of government, are in favor of a reform in both particu-I 
lars. I would, therefore, respectfully submit the following suggestions foil 

the consideration of the department : .I, 1 ® 

By the 8th article of the treaty ot it is provided that “ all the annut-l ^ 
ties due to the Creeks shall be paid in such manner as the tribe may direct.’I ^ 
And as under the present state of things, the tribe can be heard onl)T 5at 
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through the council, which is composed of chiefs, it is of course directed 
that their annuities shall be paid to them. It is perfectly competent, how¬ 
ever, for the tribe to assemble in convention, and direct a different arrange¬ 
ment; and, by the influence of the government, such a convention may be 
brought about and a change effected, not only in the mode of paying their 
annuities, but also in their form of government. And I would therefore 
suggest that the departmeut address a communication to the agent of the ' 
tribe, setting forth in strong an 1 unequivocal language its views in regard 
to the propriety of such changes, and the advantages that will result from 
them, and directing him to call together a convention of the people in such 
manner and at such time as may be found most convenient and expedient 
to take these subjects into consideration. This communication should 
recommend to the Creeks, when they meet in convention, to follow the 
example of some of the other tribes, and adopt a written constitution, pro¬ 
viding for a simple and economical form of government, suitable to their 
condition and circumstances, with proper legislative, executive and judicial 
officers for the management of their affairs; such officers to be elected or 
appointed in some suitable manner to be provided for, and to have moderate 
and reasonable salaries for their services and responsibilities. The expenses 
of such a government would, of course, have fo be sustained out of the 
national funds, but would be far less than the excess now received by the 
large number of chiefs over the common Indians, and would leave a much 
larger sum than now to be distributed to the latter. The communication 
should advise and recommend that a fixed sum be set apart out of the 
national funds, annually, for governmental expenses, for beneficial objects 
of a national character, and a moderate amount for benevolent purposes, 
such as medicines and medical attendance for the indigent sick, and a small 
fund for the poor and destitute, to save them from want and suffering in 
times of scarcity and adversity; and it should be provided for that the 
amounts for salaries and other general expenses, and for the purposes above 
named, should not be increased, except with the assent of the department 
upon the recommendation of th£ agent for the tribe. The remainder of the 
annuity and the national funds left, after deducting the amounts for the 
above purposes, should be provided to be paid per capita to all alike, which 
the most equitable, fair and just mode of paying Indian annuities that 
can be adopted; and there would be enough left to give the Indians gener¬ 
ally a much larger distributive share than they now receive. If these re¬ 
sults can be produced, and I am sure they can be, if urged upon the Creeks 
1 by the department, they will do more to elevate and improve their condition, 

1 and to advance them steadily in civilization, than any other system of policy 
}" and measures that can now be adopted or pursued towards them. 

I would also respectfully suggest for the consideration of the department 
the benefits that would result from an annual convention, at some suitable 
* point, of the agents of the various tribes embraced in the south-western 
superintendency, and one or more delegates from each tribe, to be selected 
j 1; by the agent, to be presided over by the superintendent. The agents would 
i thus have an opportunity of conferring together, and gaining the advantage 
the various knowledge and experience of each other. Intelligent Indians 
ft the different tribes would be brought together, become better acquainted, 
■bjbnd learn what was going on among the people of each for their benefit and 
f ynprovement, and thus cultivate friendly relations and a beneficial and im¬ 
proving intercourse; while all—superintendent, agents, and Indian delegates 
Part iii.—13 
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—could consult together for the welfare and advantage of the several 
tribes, and could suggest to the department such practical measures and 
changes as are required from time to time in consequence of the changes in 
the condition and circumstances of the different tribes, in order more fully 
to develope and carry out, to the utmost extent, the beneficial policy of the 
government towards them. The expenses of such convention, which would 
be trifling and of no moment in comparison to the great practical advantage 
and benefit to be derived therefrom, should, of course, be provided for and 
defrayed by the government. 

The delegation lately at Washington, as well as their people, were much 
disappointed with the little success those representatives of the nation met 
with in their endeavors to have all outstanding claims and questions in con¬ 
troversy between the tribe and the government settled up and closed, 
though they were satisfied with the tardy justic< done, after so long a delay, 
to the friends and followers of the late General William McIntosh, by the 
payment of the balance of their claim under th treaty of 1826. They 
have, as you are aware, other claims and questions • ’ll pending, and which 
is of the utmost importance to their interests and « elfare to have settled 
and closed at as early a period as practicable. It is very injurious to an 
Indian tribe to have such matters remaining open, and especially matters 
and claims upon which they expect to receive money. It keeps them un¬ 
settled and restless; and, so Jong as an Indian has expectation of receiving 
money from the government, he will live upon that expectation, and cannot 
be induced to resort to anything like labor or exertion to provide comfort¬ 
ably for himself and family. For these reasons, and because justice requires 
it, 1 would respectfully express the hope that the department will find it in 
its power, at an early period, to examine into and finally settle and close 
all questions and claims at issue between the Creeks and the government, 
and thus save them the heavy annual expense of sending delegates to Wash¬ 
ington to urge and attend to such matters. The department is the guardian 
of the rights and interest of the Indians, and it is its duty to see justice 
done to them in all respects; and, when moneys are justly due to them, to 
see them appropriated and paid. In this connection I would respectfully 
call attention to the claims of the friendly Creek Indians for their spolia¬ 
tions and losses in what is known as the “Red Stick war,” and which the 
government is under a solemn obligation to have made good to them. The 
department has fully and unequivocally recognized the obligation and the 
justice of the claim for the balance remaining unpaid ; and it is therefore re¬ 
spectfully submitted, that justice and good faith require that the amount be 
included in the estimates to be presented to Congress, and that body asked 
to make the necessary appropriation. 

My duty requires that I should bring to the notice of the department the 
fact that numerous bands of erratic Indians, consisting of Kickapoos, Shaw- 
nees, Piankeshaws, and others, making their rendezvous in the south-west¬ 
ern section of the Creek country, are in the habit of annually resorting to 
the Comanche territory for the purpose of hunting and trading. They 
have, during the last few years, brought with them on their return many 
Mexican children, which they state they obtained in trade from the Co- 
manches. Several of these unfortunate children have been purchased by 
Creeks and others living in that section, and by, them held in slavery. The 
object of the Indians, in the first place, in purchasing them, was, in all 
probability, with the expectation of their being ransomed by the Governmea ' 
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at a large price; which, however, would be decidedly the worst policy it could 
pursue, as it would hold out expectations sufficient to cause them to con¬ 
tinue their heinous traffic, and offer inducements to the Comanches to con¬ 
tinue their forays upon the Mexican frontier, if for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing captives alone. Steps should be at once taken to cause those already 
in the country to be given up, that they may be, if possible, restored to 
their relatives and homes. 

For the progress of education and moral condition of the nation I respect¬ 
fully refer you to the reports of the missionaries and teachers herewith ac¬ 
companying. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PHILIP H. RA1FORD, 
United States Indian agent. 

To Col. John Drennen, 


Superintendent S. V/. Territory. 


No. 31. 

Koavetah Mission, Creek Nation, 

August 25, 1851. 

Dear Sir: I haA'e the pleasure, at this time, of reporting to you the 
present condition and the progress for the last year of the Creek manual- 
labor boarding school at KoAvetah. 

The Kowetah school has been in operation about eight years. It com¬ 
menced in the year 1843, and has been longer in operation than any other 
school in the Creek nation. It is unnecessary for me to say that the design 
of this school has ever been to introduce useful knowledge, and to encour- 
age and promote morals, industry, and the Christian religion among this 
people. In promoting these good and benevolent objects, Ave believe it has 
> been, in the hand of God, a very successful instrument. Whilst Ave have 
11 given morality and religion a permanent place in our labors and instructions, 
and are happy in witnessing the pleasant fruits of those labors in the good 
.1 behaviour of all, and in the piety of some of our dear pupils, yet we do 
not forget that the chief information AA r hich this report is expected to convey 
'■ ! to the department, respects two of the above named beneAmlent objects, 
®! y i z: the literary and industrial. 1st, as regards the literary attainments of 
the pupils for the last year, I would report the following: Before proeeed- 
io ® 1 ing to give the details, hoAveA r er, I Avould remark that, owing to sickness 
l) lS in the family last fall, the session did not commence as soon as we had 
desired and intended by some Aveeks; as it was, the session commenced on 
11th of November, and continued without intermission, with the ex- 
ce pbon of two weeks’ vacation in April, until the 1st of August, making 
utl) 4 ' a little more than eight months’ schooling. The school opened with forty 
sort'« boarders and three day scholars, and closed at the end of the term Avith 
g* 1’ forty-one boarders and four day scholars. A few A'acancies occurred during 
Airn® the term, which Avere filled Avith new scholars as soon as possible. 
i tr The following is a list of the classes and their progress. 

1st class, at the beginning of the year numbering fourteen, reading Old 
ry. "Testament ; of these four left during term, 
as/ 
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2d. At beginning, numbered three, reading New Testament; one left, and 
two advanced to Old Testament. 

3d. At beginning, numbered eight, fourth reader, (McGuffey’s;) three 
left, and two added, and the class, then consisting of seven, advanced to 
Hale’s history of the United States. 

4th. At beginning, numbered six, third reader; two of these were ad¬ 
vanced to the fourth reader; fourth reader two added, and class advanced 
to common reader. 

5th. At beginning, numbered three, second reader ; one left, and two ad¬ 
vanced to third reader. 

6 th. At beginning, numbered ten, first reader one left, and nine advanced 
to second reader and New Testament. 

7th. At beginning, numbered five, spelling in one syllable, eleven begun 
alphabet, and advanced into second reader and New Testament. 

8 th. At beginning, numbered four, begun alphabet, (three added during 
the year;) these seven read first reader. 

9th. At beginning, numbered eight, begun second part of Smith’s geog¬ 
raphy; three left, and the remaining five studied second and third parts, 
embracing North and South America, and part of Europe. 

10th. At beginning, numbered eight in another class; commenced geog¬ 
raphy during term. 

11 th. At beginning, numbered sixteen, writing, and ten commenced during 
term. 

12th. At beginning, numbered sixteen, arithmetic, and eight commenced 
during term. 

13th. During term, a class of four commenced studying Smith’s English 
grammar; one left, and the remaining three studied first part and second,as 
far as relative pronouns. 

14th. Nine came in during term, some of whom are beginning to read, 
and the rest not yet able to read; there are only two who have been here 
all the term who are not yet able to read, and these are beginning to read. 

The present teacher of the school is Rev. Wm. H. Templeton. He 
took charge of the school at the beginning of last term, and has been sole 
teacher since that time, and much of the above success is owing to his 
diligence and success as a teacher, studying the tempers and gaining the : 

affections of his pupils. Besides the above, a Sabbath school has been cob- [®g 
ducted at the mission every Sabbath, in which Miss Green and myself have 
assisted Bro. Templeton; and I have been gratified with my success ii k«l 
teaching our pupils music, of which most of them are passionately fond. R 

2. As regards manual labor, we are aware that objections have beenjN 
made, in certain quarters, that the manual-labor school system does not givejat! 
prominence enough to the mechanic arts, while they give too much atten- fad 
tion to literature. • Our reply to this is, simply, that if we had missionary IN 
mechanics on the ground, we would go heart and hand with them inen-Pkj 
couraging youth to learn trades. But are w ; e mechanics? Are we, whejf k 
chief object in visiting this dark wilderness was to instruct the ignorant iJfata* 
the sublime truths of God’s word, to close the Bible and school house (befe, 
cause, perhaps, it is a large one) for the purpose of giving our time and tall jitl* 
ents to the ennobling and important business of teaching Indian youth til 4^ 
build log cabins? No, sir; we led that we have a higher and nobler woii 1^, 
to perform, and the way is pointed out so clear that we cannot err in pro<| cscho, 
ceeding straight forward in our good old cause of enlightening and elevatj ti)iig e( j 
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ing the minds of the youth committed to our charge. And if we cannot hare 
immediately every convenience, and the introduction of every useful trade 
or art that might be desired, let us.improve to the best advantage what we 
now have. Teach the Indian youth the sublime truths of the Bible, store 
his mind with a correct knowledge of the nations of the earth, and accustom 
his head and hands to correct ideas about good farming, and we don’t fear 
as to his ability to steer his future course through life. After all, at the 
present state of civilization among the Creeks, it is to farming that industry 
4 s principally to be directed. The Creek country has a fertile soil, and if 
this branch of manual labor is only properly attended to, the people live 
happy invariably. I have noticed that when you see a good farmer among 
the Creeks, you also see a good house; not a “log cabin,” but a good log 
house ; and this, too, where the inmates never learned the carpenters’ trade, 
or any other trade. It is the expansion of the immortal mind that has pro¬ 
moted the real happiness of men in all ages and nations. I have observed 
among the Creeks that, as a general thing, whenever you see a good house 
and farm, the owner is found, on inquiry, to have been a pupil in a manual- 
labor boarding school when a boy. It is a principle which reason lays 
down, and experince proves, that before a savage is capable of practising 
enjoying the habits of civilized life, it is necessary for him first to learn and 
imbibe those habits; and they must be done, first, by enlightening and ex¬ 
panding his mind, and afterwards, by instilling into his mind the principles 
of morality and religion, and by enuring to patient industry. This the 
tdearest dictates of reason, together with observation and experience, show 
> <mnot be accomplished among the Creeks by the small day-school sys¬ 
tem; but, on the other hand, is admirably promoted by the manual-labor 
boarding-school system. To substantiate this I have only to mention a few 
matters of fact. Does not all experience, as well as common sense, .show 
that a boy, in order to receive much benefit from his teacher, must be en¬ 
tirely under his control ? And this applies as well to teachers of trades as t 
to teachers of letters. Place an Indian boy in a manual-labor school, and 
he is thus put perfectly under the eye and control of his teacher ; the boy is 
there every day, and the teacher knows where to find him at all times. . It 
matters not what playing, frolicing, fighting, drinking, or reveling is going 
1 on in the neighborhood, though it be at his own father’s house, the boy is 
f obliged to remain at his studies or work, and thus escapes exposure to the 
elh demoralizing effects of engaging in such a spree. He is going on in useful 
0 acquisitions ; and as from time to time he witnesses the peace and happiness 
which reign in his mission home, and compares it with the wretchedness 
.aval he has seen at his old heathen home, he soon begins to lose his desire for 
sn<y the latter and clings to the former. But what is the case of the boy who 
iicii lives at home with his heathenish parents, and goes to a small neighborhood 
^ school when he pleases ? Think you, sir, that such a boy is under any con- 
[eflljtrol ? Not the least. I can assure you, sir, that he only goes when he 
pleases, and stays at home, goes a fishing, ball playing, hunting, frolicing, 
iguoitor to a drunken revel, when he pleases; and his parents would as leave put 
jjOiisttbeir heads in the fire as to flog or compel him to go to school against his 
me ;ii will. Indians let their children have their own way entirely, as every per- 
n yodson at all acquainted with them must know ; but every good teacher requires 
0 blelttis rules in school to be obeyed; and, in order to enforce them, will soifte- 
gersimes be obliged to use the rod, as ever person who has taught school rous 
n d chow by experience. But let a teacher strike one of his neighborhood 
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school boys or skirls with a rod, and I am safe in saying he will not see his 
face in school again for weeks, or perhaps months. I was informed by a 
gentleman of veraci y, now residing in this nation, and who was formerly 
a teacher ot a neighborhood school in the nation, receiving (if 1 remember 
correctly) five hundred dollars per year, that for weeks together he had not 
more than two scholars in attendance. He said he was actually ashamed, 
and nothing but stern necessity induced him to continue teaching. 

Think you, sir, that children thus instructed will ever attain to civiliza¬ 
tion, or enjoy civilized life? It is impossible. Besides, look at the enor¬ 
mous waste of funds! I have no hesitation in confidently asserting, that the 
( reek children can be educated at the manual-labor schools for less money 
than at the neighborhood schools. If you doubt, sir, the correctness of this 
assertion, let a trial be made, by requiring the teachers, both of the board¬ 
ing schools and of the neighborhood schools, to keep and present to you, 
quarterly or annually, an exact account of the daily attendance of pupils 
in school; thus you will soon find that manual-labor schools are the 
less expensive ol the two ; in them will be found large regular attendance, 
while a sad deficiency will be found in the attendance at the neighborhood 
schools. 

Again, it has been objected, that at large manual-labor schools Indian 
"children do not learn the English language fast, for the reason that so many 
of them are brought together; and the same objectors say, that in the small 
neighborhood schools the children would learn English faster, because 
fewer are brought together; but let us consider the facts of the case, and 
this will be seen to be an entire mistake. I would put the question to any 
observer ot the use of language, how many persons does it require to be 
together in order to keep up the use of any one particular language ? Can¬ 
not two or three or half a dozen persons of the same nation, keep up the 
us;- of their language, if together, as well as a hundred or more ? But it « 
not true that Indian children of manual-labor schools, are allowed the fr« 
use of their own language, as certain objectors to the system would insin¬ 
uate. Strict rules are enforced at the manual-labor schools, requiring tie - 
children to speak English alone when in the presence of the missionary 1 ' 
and inflicting punishment on those who speak Creek. And what more,! 


with the teachers in the mission families, where they hear nothing bil 
English, as the pupils in manual-labor schools are ? 

Again, it is objected that things are conducted on too large a scale 
manual-labor schools ; that when Indian children go home on leaving jschfl 46 ^ 
they become discouraged, because they cannot carry on business on the sajNu 
large scale ; just as if a pupil who had attended school for years, and hi^to 
studied arithmetic and comparison and proportion, could not see that 
man, according to the laws of nature and common sense, cannot and 
not to do as much as fifty or a hundred. But it is not true that theyiNfli 
become discouraged ; the contrary is the fact; by seeing and engaging!'^^ 
extensive operations their ideas oi civilized life are enlarged, and the 
sition created for imitating as far a* possible the good farming and o» 


would ask, can be done at neighborhood schools? I believe, however, that 
no such restrictions are placed on the pupils of those schools ;• and is itat ^ 
all likely that children, who spend all their time, except the school horn 


at home with those who speak nothing bat Creek, as the children who 
attend neighborhood schools do, is it likely that children so situated vrili !> 7 01 
learn to speak English faster, or even as fast, as those who are constant!! / 
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business which they have seen their teachers engage in ; and instead of fall¬ 
ing into idleness and drunkenness, as certain objectors conjecture, they will 
go out into the nation with expanded intellect, to engage with energy in 
active life, happy and good citizens and statesmen to bless the land. 

Again, it has been objected that at boarding schools so many domestics 
, have to be employed that the attention of the missionaries must be directed 
to them instead of the pupils. In reply to this I shall just state, in short, 
how work was done at this station during the past year ; two colored men 
have been employed on the farm; all I had to do was to tell them in the 
: morning what to do, and they did it without further direction ; they ploughed 
: the corn, and the boys and myself hoed it. I gave my whole* attention, 
morning and evening, amounting to nearly four hours every day, to the 
> boys, twenty in number, teaching them farming. We have farmed well 
! seventeen acres of corn this season, besides a potato patch and garden. 

The same may be said of the girls, twenty in number, and in the sewing 
ap department under the care of Miss Green, and under Mrs. Ramsey in the 
!B: culinary department, but one domestic, a colored woman, was employed in 
k’the kitchen, and the girls did all the work in that department except what 
thi-! one woman did. * 


all infikbi Very respectfully, yours, 

soi A * J. ROSS RAMSEY, 

tki ■*« Sup’t of Kowetah schools 

t O'!. Philip H. Raiford, 

can. U. S. Agent for the Creeks. 

ionto I 
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veilii f Tallahassee Mission, 

Creek nation , August 28,1851. 

equirffi J )e *r Sir : The following report of the Tallahassee manual-labor board- 
school, under the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions* 
yhatiPd of our labor in general among the Creeks, is respectfully submitted.. 
o#p I regret that circumstances, over which I had no control, prevented me 
.^.om forwarding you my report of last year in season. I therefore take 
school ie liberty of [(remising a few things. 

chili!* ^ 1st day of January, 1850, a day school was opened. On the 1st 
ijitua'dy of March a substantial and commodious brick building having been 
ar eM (fficient] y finished, the boarding school was regularly commenced with 
r not! ir ty pupils, fifteen boys and fifteen girls. As part of the day scholars- 
ere chosen as boarders, we had now a school of about fifty pupils. 
r Since that time the school has been in successful operation. The number 
j" 1|lV i : . P u pH s was gradually increasing until 1st of August, 1850, when our 
lesson ar( j ers amounted to fifty. Our whole number of eighty pupils, forty boys 
ear 5 ^ * ort * v was rece * ve( l the commencement of the last session, 1st 
j}t see l t °l ,er > the number it contains at present. 

progress of the children in their studies during the past year, their 
that !- jn P^ obedience and kind attention to their teachers, have been sources of 
j eJ1 ^*b gratification and encouragement. 

; 'b e following is a list of the classes, together with their respective- 

in? » l,eS ’ 
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Reading. 


1st class, 7 boys, 7 girls, reading in Psalms and Pierpont’s national 
reader: 2d class, 9 boys, 3 girls, Testament and Eclectic 3d reader; 3d 
class, 5 boys, 10 girls, Testament and Towers’ 3d reader ; 4th class, 8 boys, 

8 girls, Testament and Eclectic 2d reader : 5th class, 6 boys, 4 girls, Eclec¬ 
tic 1st reader : 6th class, 4 boys, 5 girls, Towers’ primer ; 7th class, 4 girls, I 
Eclectic primer. 


Arithmetic. 

1st class, 1 boy, 2 girls: 2d class, 1 boy, 2 girls ; 3d class, 33 boys, 3 
girls; 4th class, 9 boys, 12 girls. 

Geography. 

1st class, 5 boys, 7 girls ; 2d class, 10 boys, 12 girls. 

English grammar. 

1st class, 2 girls; 2c! class, 2 boys, 3 girls. 

Composition. 

1 boy, 6 girls. 

Thus, in spelling and reading we have 80 ; 33 in arithmetic, 34 in geo¬ 
graphy, 7 in grammar, and 7 in writing compositions. The progress of the ; 
children has generally been very good, equal, I think, in all respects to 
what is commonly seen in schools among the whites. 

The exercises of the school and station are as follows: 

At the ringing of the bell, at early dawn, the pupils rise, make their beds, 
wash and comb, sweep their rooms, &c. Then the boys engage in feedin? 
the stock, drawing water, cutting fire-wood, &c. The girls assist about 
the breakfast, setting tables, sewing, knitting, attending to dairy, &c. 1 

Breakfast about seven o’clock in winter, and earlier in summer. Imme¬ 
diately after breakfast we have family worship, consisting of reading the 
scriptures, singing and prayer ; then work lor about one hour and a nail; I, 
recitation and study from 9 till 12; then dinner and recreation till 1 p. m.; r 
then recitation and study again until 4 p. m., when all are required to work j 
again for one hour and a half. Supper about dark; immediately after 
supper the children and teachers each repeat a verse, or part of a verse, of I 
Scripture; then family worship, as in the morning; then study until 8 or I 
half past 8, when all retire to rest. On Sabbath we have Sunday school! ^ 
in the morning, and usually preaching at noon and night. 

At the close of the session, on the 17th day of July, we had a public exl^ ai 
amination of the school, at which time there was a general attendance nf' -g( 
our neighbors, including the principal and second chiefs, the trustees of tbl ^ 
school, and other leading men of the district. J ) it 

The trustees, who acted as examining committee, and the people ge*r 
erally expressed themselves highly pleased and much encouraged at tw * 
performances of the children and their evident improvement in study. v 

I 
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The interest of the occasion was increased by an address in the Musko¬ 
gee language, by Sear Hardage, esq., one of the chief?, and by the exhibi¬ 
tion of some philosophical experiments upon the electrical machine. 

The children are contented and happy. The spirit of restlessness anti 
disposition to run home, manifested in the opening of the school, has mostly- 
passed away. They have become attached to their teachers, and feel much 
at home at the mission. 

During the year we have had unusual sickness among the children: about 
seventy were attacked with measles, and afterwards thirty or thirty-five 
with dysentery. But through the kind providence of God they all recov¬ 
ered without being materially interrupted in their studies. As to my other 
labors for the improvement of the Creeks, I would state that I preach reg¬ 
ularly at two other places, besides occasionally whenever opportunity 
offers. 

The Tallahassee church has eighteen members in full communion—six 
Indians,.ten whites, and two blanks. 

The number of members in the Presbyterian church seems very small 
when compared with other denominations; but it is easily accounted for 
when it is known that we are careful to receive none into the church but 
those who give evidence of being converted. 

We are also endeavoring to aid in suppressing the evils of intemperance, 
by organizing temperance societies on the principle of total abstinence from 
ail intoxicating drinks, and I am happy to inform you that considerable 
success has attended our labors. Still, however, the curse of intemperance 
is manifest in every part of the country, and the friends of the Indian are 
called upon more loudly than ever to exert every nerve to banish it from 
. the land. 

I have also been engaged with my interpreter for some months, as. Cane 
would permit, in connexion with my other duties, in preparing another 
edition of the Muskogee hymn book. It is now in the press, and will be 
ready in a few weeks for circulation, and will I hope be instrumental of 
much good. It contains one hundred and twenty-four hymns, four of 
; which are in the Yooc.hee language, which is the first attempt, I believe, 

I to reduce that difficult tongue to writing. 

Before concluding these remarks I wish to call your attention to the im- 
lt portance of the boarding-school system of education, as the most effectual 
lii? means of civilizing and strengthening the Indian tribes. After the exper¬ 
iments of day schools which we have had in this nation, it is truly sur- 
l;i prising that there should be any difference of opinion at the present time 
; in regard to their applicability to the present condition of the Creek peo- 
;ely P ,e - . 

veu ft is urged that the expense necessary to sustain boarding schools is decl- 
jnti. s ' ve proof against them ; that five or six day schools could be established 
- and sustained with the amount necessary to support one boarding school of 
eighty pupils, and that each placed in separate neighborhoods must neces- 
pi, s arily do more good. 

This all seems very clear and decisive, provided it was practicable. But 
[ fE ! unfortunately it is based upon false premises. It takes for granted that 
a rents will send their children to school and keep them there regularly 
J»ind steadily, which is very far from the fact. The Indians are notorious 
r e pr lack of government in thc-ir families; their children are permitted to 
|dy are their ofrn way. This being the case, it is evident that although the- 
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houses might be,built, anil teachers employed and placed in them, yet 
children could not be induced to attend them regularly. 

The experience of the past proves the position true, that the Creeks as » 
nation are not prepared to sustain day schools. The missionaries of the 
different denominations have repeatedly tried them; the government has 
tried them for many years under different teachers. 

Eight*years ago, when I came to this nation, as soon as a suitable house 
could be built a day school was put into operation, with a good prospect, 
as we thought, of doing well ; but what has been the result in all these 
cases ? In every instance there has been almost a total failure. As soon 
as the novelty of going to school was over, and the children became tired 
of their studies, as all children will, they deserted the school-room anil 
returned to their sports. Now, who is to bring them back ? The teachers 
cannot and the parents will not, and hence they absent themselves at plea¬ 
sure, returning only now and then, as curiosity may prompt them; thus the 
school-room is soon deserted, and the teacher left to preside over empty 
seats. Thus it has ever been, and so it still is in the day schools now in 
the nation, and with the day scholars attending the boarding schools ; anil 
so it will continue to be until the people become more enlightened, so as to 
appreciate the importance of education, and learn to govern their children. 

The testimony of the pioneer teachers and missionaries among the Cher- 
okees and Choctaws, and who for thirty years have been laboring among 
them, fully corroborates these statements. They tried the day schools at 
first, but found, as we have found, that they were inadequate to the pur¬ 
pose. They were therefore under the necessity of receiving the children 
into their own families, where they could govern as well as instruct them: : 
and the great success which has attended the labors of these self-denying 
and devoted servants of God, so far as education is concerned, is owin? 
entirely to the boarding-school system. Here they found that they would ;5{ 
more readily acquire the English language , without which but little pr> 
gress can be made in any department of their education. Here, by prr | 
cept and example, they were able to teach them the absurdity of tk 
barbarous superstitions, and impart to them much important instrucfim ^ 
which cannot be introduced into the school-room. . I J 

The business of the school-teacher among the Indians is not simply' 1 ’ 
teach them a few of the first lessons in reading, writing, and arithmetic ^ 
no ; his work is more extensive, more responsible. True, this is a pattof 5’ 
his work, and an important part; but it is only the beginning of the grot ' 
work which devolves upon him. He has also to improve their manner?, 
reform their morals, undermine and destroy deep-rooted and enslaving 
superstitions. In short, he is to lay the foundation of their social, cm'i 
and religious happiness. This, however, cannot be accomplished success! ^ 
fully where the child returns home at night to unlearn with its ignorM, 
and superstitious parents what it learned at school through the day. I j ^ 
deeply solicitous about this matter, because I have embarked my all ini 
•cause. I plead for the system of boarding schools as most suitable fori 
people at the present time, not because I am connected with one—not! 
'muse the Presbyterian'board have the oversight of several, (for in neil 
e is there any pecuniary gain, but an actual outlay on our part)--b# 

1 for them because l am well convinced, by long experience and oJ 
and by the testimony of those whose experience is much grew j ( ,, 
are the only means which can succeed in the great work to w*^' 
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I have devoted my life—the civilization and evangelization of this inter¬ 
esting people. 

May our government be directed by Divine wisdom in the decision of 
this momentous question ; and may you, as the agent of our government, 
be the happy instrument in the hand of God of doing much in meliorating 
the condition of the Creeks, by greatly aiding in advancing them to an 
enlightened Christianity, is the sincere desire of yours most respectfully, 

R. M. LOUGHRIDGE. 


Colonel P. H. Raiford, 

Agent for the Creeks . 


No. 33. 


Tuckatatche, August 9, 1851. 


Dear Sir : I have the honor of informing you of the close of the gov¬ 
ernment school located here and under my charge. The school opened 
April Sth, and from the beginning has been fully attended. The people 
have much desired a school at this point, consequently there has been a-' 
large attendance. 

Though in a new location, many of the pupils were somewhat advanced. 
The studies of the session were spelling, reading, writing, drawing, arith¬ 
metic, geography and grammar. The scholars were arranged in the fol¬ 
lowing classes: 

Spelling 12, 1st reader 10, 2d reader 12, 3d reader 8, arithmetic 12, 
geography 3, grammar 3. During the session 20 of those who commenced 
in their letters learned to read. The progress in the various classes has 
been quite satisfactory. 

Number present during the session of 18 weeks, 55 ; average daily at¬ 
tendance, 36. The school being established, some families are locating 
near for the benefit of their children. The location is healthy. The late 
improvements give the place an air of comfort and beauty. The parents 
frequently visit the school, making inquiry as to the progress of their chil¬ 
dren. In several ways the parents are greatly encouraging their children 
in their studies, and I have found a readiness on the part of the children to 
advance in their studies. The school advanced and closed in the most 
agreeable manner. 


i m. Yours, respectfully, 

til 

•Vo/e.—School opens in six weeks, 
tsif' ' 4 Colonel P. H. Raiford. 


A. L. HAY, Teacher. 
A. L. HAY. 


if i *■ _ 

No. 34. 
r ■ 

Asbury Manual-Labor School, 

^ . July 1, 1851. 

' Sir: I take this moment to lay before you my report of the Asbury 
^'manual-labor school, for the quarter ending June 30, 1851. 
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irom a variety of causes, some of which I tuny mention, I hare to 
forego the pleasure of a favorable report. There was a chain of embarrass¬ 
ing circumstances around us during the entire quarter. 

In the commencement of the quarter the measles had reached its height. 
At least half of our pupils could not attend to their appropriate duties. 
About this time one of the national schools was opened near us. This 
took from us about fifteen of our most promising pupils ; their parents, and 
the people generally, having a decided preference for the national or neigh¬ 
boring school system. From some cause the board at Louisville did not 
favor me with their co-operation during the quarter, and to my great mor¬ 
tification our missionary secretary wrote to me in a style which made me 
feel very much embarrassed. 

While contending with difficulty after difficulty, and the low juggling 
of one man, whose name I need not mention, there came a wind-storm, 
which, in its ravages, closed our troubles, already too grievous to be borne. 
The wind alluded to shook our house to the foundation, causing the w r alls 
to crack from top to bottom in several places. This alarmed the inmates 
of the institution. The teacher would quit, the people would have their 
children away. I would not (it was unsafe) remain any longer with ray 
fescily in the cracking house ; hence, on the 28th May our school broke up 
in great confusion, never, as I judge, to commence again. 

From what I have said, you will see that, during the quarter, we accom¬ 
plished very little good. It was necessarily so. 

When the school closed, I was forced to abandon a portion of our crop. 
I had not the means to employ hands to carry on the farm as I had it laid 
off. I could pay but one hand. 

I am doing with the farm the best that I can, and am waiting for instruc¬ 
tions from the board. Should our house not fall, a great deal of repairing 
jkjSI have to be done in order to its re-occupancy. For some weeks before 
we abandoned it, we were obliged in every rain to set buckets in the rooms 
to save the plastering below from the water which fell through the roof. 

I have informed the board of what has taken place here, but have not 
jet heard from them on the subject. 

I hope you will find the accompanying papers such as you can approve. 

Respectfully, yours, 

JOHN M. JARNER, 
Superintendent A. M. L. school. 

*To the Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs , Washington city. 


No. 35. 


COONCHATTA SCHOOL, 

August 28 1851. 

Sir : In accordance with your instructions, 1 offer the following as a 
brief account of the school under my charge at this place. 

* The school was opened on the 10th March last. I will here remark, 
^hat this place is far in the interior of the country ; is considered a compar¬ 
atively densely populated district, of full blood Indians principally, who 
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have never had the opportunity of educating their children. I began with 
seventeen scholars who all commenced in their letters; it has continued 
gradually increasing up to this time, when it consists of twenty-seven in 
constant attendance—seventeen boys and ten girls; they commenced in 
Kay’s infant and primary school reader and definer, No. 1; it contains 
about one hundred pages in words of two and three letters. Most of the 
children have repeatedly gone through this book. My object in keeping 
them in it is to get them thoroughly to understand the first principles of the 
English language before they advance farther. I cause then* to read in 
sentences, and then explain in'ihe Creek tongue. They thus learn Ena-fish 
as they progress. 

All of the scholars, with the exception of two, who remain in the ABC, 
can spell and read. I have suffered lately from a severe spell of sickness', 
which prevents me from making a fuller report. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, &c., 

DANIEL B. ASBURY. 

Colonel Raiford. 


No. 36. 


Creek (old) Agency, August 8, 1851. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit to you the following report of 
th^- government neighborhood school,” located at the Creek (old) agency. 

The schooLvras opened on the first of January, and closed on the eighth 
of August, 1851. The school will be opened again on Friday, the 19th 
September. 

The studies during the period were—the alphabet, spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, defining, and composition. The progress 
of many of the scholars during the term was creditable. 

nfours, respectfully, 


Col. P. H. Raiford. 


DAVID W. EAKINS. 


No. 37. 

Chickasaw Agency, September 1, 1851. 

Sir : The very recent period at which I came into office will, I doubt 
flo:. be a sufficient apology for any deficiencies that may occur in the an- 
nual re P°rt it devolves on me to make, under the regulations of the depart¬ 
ment, from this agency. 

Mv appointment took effect the first day of July ; but, owing to a severe 
attack of sickness on the way, I was unabie to reach my post until near the 
e-ose of the month, and then in such feeble health as to render it inexpe¬ 
dient for me to enter actively npon my duties. 

The present condition of the Chickasaws is far from being favorable to 
their prosperity and happiness, and I find that the minds of many of their 
best men are painfully awakened to this conviction. 

By the terms of their contract with the Choctaws for the privilecre of 
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settling in the country, although a portion of the territory was nominally 
set apart for them, known as tne Chickasaw district, still the whole country 
was thrown open to the common use and occupancy of both parties ; and a 
large portion of the Chickasaws, particularly the wealthier, who owned 
slaves, from considerations of policy, settled among the Choctaws. The 
result is, that they are now widely scattered over the whole nation. 

This makes the administration of their affairs peculiarly difficult, and 
renders any application of their funds for the general good necessarily par¬ 
tial and unequal in its advantages. The effect of such a state of things 
upon their progress and improvement must be apparent. 

But there is another cause yet more seriously operating to depress their 
energies. They are dissatisfied with their present political connexion with 
the Choctaws ; there is, I find, a deep and abiding feeling on this subject; 
they believe themselves oppressed and down-trodden by their more powerful 
copartners in the government. 

The Chickasaws number about one-fourth as many as the Choctaws, 
and the depressing influences of such a conviction are plainly visible in their 
conduct. They act as a people who feel as if they had no country. Restless 
and dissatisfied, they are continually breaking up their homes and seeking 
new locations; and the same unsettled and distracted spirit pervades their 
conncils and mars their public enterprises. For evils so momentous there 
must be found a remedy, or the Chickasaws must perish. 

The anomalous connexion first formed between these two tribes, each 
having distinct interests in regard to all their money affairs, was of itself 
calculated to perpetuate and keep alive their national distinctions. Their 
association, therefore, has tended rather to alienate than unite them; so that, 
if amalgamation were ever possible,Jt is now rendered more difficult, if not 
wholly impracticable. 

That measures of some kind will be taken by the Chickasaws ere long for 
relief from evils so impending and calamitous to them as a people I have no 
doubt, and I would respectfully present their case, ffc the agent of the gov¬ 
ernment charged with the supervision of their interests, to its favorable 
consideration. 

The number of Chickasaws now settled in this district is about 3134, or 
two-thirds of their whole population; many are moving in this year; but 
the Choctaws, having equal privileges, are also occasionally settling in the 
district. 

The Choctaw country is a rich and beautiful one, and ample for the uses 
of both tribes for almost countless generations. 

The Chickasaw academy, so long in progress of erection, went into oper¬ 
ation in the early part of the summer, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr. Robertson. There were about sixty pupils during the few months 
it was in session ; but the institution is designed to accommodate one hun¬ 
dred and twenty. They are to consist of an equal number of males and 
females; and, in addition to their scholastic pursuits, the males are to be 
instructed in agriculture, and, as tar as practicable, in the mechanic arts; 
and the females in housewifery, needle-work, and domestic industry. The 
allowance for each pupil, including board, clothing, and other expenses, is 
seventy-five dollars per annum. 

This academy is under the patronage of the missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church south, which contributes one-sixth of the cost 
of its support. The remainder is defrayed by the Chickasaws out of their 
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national funds. Much good may reasonably be expected from this institu¬ 
tion, under the management of its present worthy and accomplished prin¬ 
cipal. 

The buildings for the female labor school, under the patronage of the 
board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian church, are nearly completed, 
and are expected to be ready for the reception of pupils in the ensuing 
sjring. The buildings are of the most substantial kind, being of stone, 
neatly laid, and reflect great credit on the skill and energy of Mr. Allen, 
tie agent of the board, who has their direction and management. 

There have been six neighborhood schools in operation in the district 
diring the year, which have proved highly satisfactory. The teachers, 
vith perhaps a single exception, are said to be well qualified for their du¬ 
ties. These sechools are free, their expense being defrayed out of the funds 
oI the district. The whole number of pupils in attendance at these schools, 
I understand, has been about one hundred and eighty. 

I am gratified to find that the Chickasaws duly appreciate the importance 
ol education, and if they could only be brought together in compact com¬ 
munities, so as to avail themselves profitably of their ample funds, and be 
relieved from their present political troubles, they could not fail to become a 
prosperous and happy people. 

I am not apprised of the extent of missionary labors in this district, but 
should think the field an inviting one. The Chickasaws are of a kind and 
tractable disposition, and their confidence may be easily gained by men of 
proper character. 

The trade in whiskey, I regret to learn, seems rather on the increase. It 
is principally in the hands of low Indians, who draw their supplies from 
trading houses in Texas. Can nothing be done to arrest this evil; will not 
neighboring States co-operate, by legislation, to suppress it ? It is the fruitful 
source of degradation and crime to the Indian. Let the appeal be made. 

The farming of the Chickasaws might bg much improved by the use of 
larger ploughs for breaking up their ground. The plough now used is of 
the smallest description, scarcely more than sufficient for a proper after 
working of their crops. 

Their corn crop this year suffered considerably from a long drought, the 
effects of which I am satisfied would have been greatly mitigated by deep 

ploughing. 

The country they occupy is an admirable one for farming purposes. The 
soil being rich, and generally free from stone, is easily cultivated. Corn 
is the principal crop, which abundantly rewards the labor bestowed upon it. 
It also produces the finest of wheat, weighing from sixty-five to seventy 
pounds to the bushel; but for want of proper mills to manufacture it into 
flour, the quantity raised is limited. The mills commonly in use are horse 
mills. 

A considerable quantity of cotton is also raised by the more wealthy, who 
own slaves. 

As a grazing country, likewise, it is unsurpassed. The extensive prairies, 
olothed with luxuriant grass, are capable of sustaining innumerable flocks 
and herds throughout the whole year. This is to become a source of great 
piofit to the Chickasaws. The demand for cattle, even now, is considerable 
from the States. Their resources might further be greatly added to by 
raising a larger breed of horses and mules; and it would undoubtedly be a 
fine country for sheep, the few that are found here, although of the common 
kind, being of remarkable size and quality. 
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The public smith shops have been fully employed in work for the farmers, 
and I presume have been conducted satisfactorily, as no complaint has 
reached me. 

The agency house is a small one-story log building, with four rooms, and 
a large open passage through the centre. It is pleasantly situated in a 
clump of forest trees on the edge of the prairie, six or eight hundred yards 
west of Fort Washita, and near to a fine spring of soft limestone water. 
The building is neat and comfortable for this country, but requires some 
repair; a portion of the roof and portico especially ought to be renewed, 
and the doors and window frames painted ; some repair is likewise necessary 
to the out-buildings. I would respectfully ask, therefore, for authority to 
do what is needed for the comfortable occupancy of the house and the pre¬ 
servation of the property. It would probably require about three hundred 
dollars to make these repairs; the cost of materials, living and labor of all 
kinds being nearly double what they are in the old States. The land reserved 
for the use of the agency is a mile square, but there are not exceeding 
fifteen acres now enclosed for farming and gardening purposes. Formerly 
there was a much larger quantity, but the fields have been contracted of 
late, as the rails were consumed by fires from the prairie. 

It appears that the enclosures and other farm improvements were con¬ 
structed by an agent, who held the office for a long course of years, at his 
own cost, and were sold to his successor as private property. Under the 
system of short tenures, therefore, it is obvious the farm must soon run to 
waste, and the reservation, as an emolument of the office, become compara¬ 
tively worthless. 

The late period at which the annuities have been paid for some years 
past, often in mid-winter, is a cause of serious complaint with the Chicka- 
saws. The weather is usually inclement at that season, and the exposure 
to which it subjects the weakly and the aged, who have to travel long dis¬ 
tances and camp out, is almost invariably productive of much suffering, and 
often loss of life. The fall would be a far more appropriate time for these 
payments, if it could be so arranged, as the Indians might then apply their 
money to making provision for their comfort through the winter. 

My predecessor, Colonel Long, informs me that no funds were provided 
to meet the expenses of this agenqy for the last two quarters, ending the 
30th of June, and consequently all the claims accruing within those periods, 
are still outstanding. 

What may be the exact amount of arrears I have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing satisfactorily, but presume they are nothing more than the ordinary 
current expenses. Applications for payment of some of those claims have 
been made to me, which 1 could not honor. I would respectfully request, 
therefore, that the necessary funds l»e provided for their payment, and also 
to meet such expenses as they accrue, quarterly, in accordance with the 
regulations. 

The usual amount allowed for this agency, with the addition of three 
hundred dollars for the repairs recommended to the agency house, (if ap¬ 
proved,) I presume will be sufficient to meet the expenses of the year. 

With high consideration, your obedient servant, 

KENTON HARPER, 

Untied Slates’ Agent for the Uhick a saws. 

Colonel John Drennen, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Van Burcn , Arkansas. 
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No. 3S. 

Neosho Agency, September 11, 1851. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following brief report of the affairs 
and condition of the Indian tribes connected with this agency for the year 

18-51. 

I arrived at this place on the 30th day of June last, and entered upon 
the duties of my appointment the day following. Owing to pay ill health, 
and the short period I have had charge of this agency, it cannot be expected 
that I could make myself very familiar with the wants and condition of the 
four tribes under my care. Nevertheless, I have spared no pains to make 
myself acquainted with their affairs, and to give them such advice and in¬ 
struction as I deemed necessary and proper. 

Having received instructions from the department to relieve Major A. J. 
Dorn, late Neosho sub-agent, and Mr. Henry Harvey, late Osage sub-agent, 
without any specific instructions at which of the two sub-agencies to reside, 
1 have thought proper, until otherwise directed, to remain and occupy the 
Neosho sub-agency in the Seneca country 7 , it being the most healthy, com¬ 
fortable, and convenient place. 

The tribes under my charge are the Senecas, the Senecas and Shawnees, 
the Quapaws, and the Great and Little Osages. They all manifested great 
anxiety to see me and make my acquaintance, and to hear what I had to tell 
them trom their “great father,” the President. Making as little delay as 
possible, I visited each tribe, held a council with each, and became acquaint¬ 
ed with their chiefs and headmen. I found them all enjoying good health, 
ut peace with each other and the neighboring tribes. No year since their 
emigration to this country have they enjoyed better heatlh; although the 
citizens in the neighboring counties of Missouri are now 7 suffering greatly 
with chills and fevers, with bilious and congestive fevers, yet the Indians 
are almost exempt from them this year. Few deaths have occurred among 
the Indians the present year. I suppose each tribe will number about the 
same they did last year, having had no contagious or malignant diseases 
among them, and but few casualties of any kind. 

From my ov r n observation, and the information I have derived from my 
predecessor, Major Dorn, to wffiom I am indebted for his kindness in com¬ 
municating to me any information in his possession relative to the Indians 
and their affairs, I am induced to believe that the Senecas, and the Senecas 
and Shawnees, are making some advacement in agricultural pursuits, and 
"who, in a few years, wfith suitable encouragement, would become an agri¬ 
cultural people. Many of them this year have enlarged theirfarms, repaired 
and built new fences, and erected comfortable log-houses. I know of no 
Indian family, belonging to either of the tw 7 o tribes, w 7 ho have not a com¬ 
fortable cabin to dwell in. Their stocks of horses, cow t s and hogs are 
sufficient for all necessary purposes. 

Their country is w 7 ell adapted to the growing of stodk. The summer 
range is almost inexhaustible, and in winter the creek and river bottoms 
afford grass and pea vine sufficient to winter their out-horses and cattle. 
Many of them cut and cure a large amount of prairie grass, which makes 
good hay, and assists them greatly in wintering their stock. 

The present year has been very favorable for an abundant crop. All who 
have cultivated their corn fields well, will be amply rewarded. Corn is the 
principle grain they cultivate, though many of them raise wheat and oats, 
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the yield of which the present year has been very good. Potatoes, beans, 
peas, pumpkins, and melons are raised to a considerable amount, and con¬ 
stitute the principal part of their subsistence at this season of the year 
Many of them will have a surplus, especially of corn, and with prope- 
economy will have enough to do them through the approaching winter, am! 
until another crop matures. 

The Senecas, and the Senecas and Shawnees, have no schools or mission¬ 
aries among them, and many of them oppose their introduction. I have 
found but one of their leading men who is in favor of educating his children, 
It cannot be said that they have made much progress in civilization. They 
are kind and courteous in their intercourse with the whites, and if they had 
the advantages of education dispensed among them, they would soon become 
as intelligent and respectable as any tribe on the frontier. 

It affords me pleasure to say that I have not seen a drunken Indian since 
I have been in the Indian country. The Senecas, and the Senecas and 
Shawnees, drink less liquor than any Indians I am acquainted with. Many 
of their principal men live up to the injunction, “touch not, taste not the 
unclean thing,” and l learn that some are members of the Temperance 
society. Upon all suitable occasions I have endeavored to portray the evils 
resulting, especially to the Indians, from an indulgence in the use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquois, and hope that I shall do some good in suppressing a vice so 
destructive to their race. 

The mill l.uilt by the government for the Senecas has been almost entirely 
useless to them the present summer, owing to the dilapidated condition ot 
the dam. I have been endeavoring to prevail upon the Indians to repair or 
rebuild it th< mselves, which they seem inclined not to do. I have suggest¬ 
ed to them the propriety of appropriating an amount out of their annuih 
sufficient to rebuild it; to this they appear reluctant to consent. The cos! 
would be very trivial, compared with the advantages that would accrue to 
the nation fioin it. It would doubly repay them m twelve months for \b 
expenditure. The toll (hat would accumulate, if it was repaired and key 
in constant operation under the control of an industrious, careful, and hone' 
white man, would be sufficient to supply them with bread one-half of tk 
year. Would it not be an act of charity in our government, that hw 
always acted so liberally towards the Indians, to bear the expense itseii, 
rather than see so valuable a mill go to destruction. 

I regret l •> say that there has been but little improvement among tk k 
Quapaws, and that they may be said to be in statu quo. They have not 
made that iapid advancement in civilizntion which many of the reports that 
have emanated from this office would indicate. Under the circumstances 1 
surrounding them, 1 am inclined to think that they have made less im- Hi 
provement than any trib - who have had similar advantages. The Craw-» 
ford seminary has been established and in operation in their country about/>, 
ten years, and but few, if any, have yet embraced the Christian religitAy 
They still adhere to all their ancient customs and superstitious notionwdotj 
The Rev. Samuel G. Patterson has been missionary and superintendent I teiy 
this institution from its oiganization to the present time. He is also presij ^ 
ing elder of the Methodist church in the district composed of the Indie , 
country. The school has not been in operation since I have been hf| % c 
Mr. Patterson left on his quarterly tour a few days after ray arrival, 4 ^ 
was absent about one month. \\ hen he returned home, he notified the I ^ 
dians that the next session would commence, and requested them to send 1 Ml* 
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their children. None made their appearance at the. time designated. He 
has visited the chiefs and headmen several times in person since, and used 
every persuasive argument to induce them to send their own children, and 
to influence others to do so. His efforts thus far have been unsuccessful. 
1 have had no opportunity to examine the children who have been sent to 
school, and to satisfy myself about the proficiency they have made in their 
studies. For further information upon this subject, I beg leave to refer you 
to the report of the superintendent herewith transmitted. 

The Quapaws have for several years been furnished by the government 
with a farmer to instruct them in agricultural pursuits, but they have not 
made much improvement in this necessary and useful occupation, which has 
been the result of indolence in a great degree upon their part. J have heard 
no complaints from the Indians against the present incumbent, and presume 
that he has been of some service to them. They have cleared and culti¬ 
vated more land this year than usual for them, and will raise a much larger 
amount of produce. Their prospect for a supply of breadstuffs to do them 
through the ensuing year is better than heretofore. Those of them who do 
not cultivate the soil generally make an annual hunt upon the “ plains,” 
and return laden with peltries and such other articles as they can procure. 
They own some horses, cows and hogp. They still are inclined to drink 
liquor, and lrequently indulge in this vice so pernicious to them. 

I have visited the Osages twice. Upon my first visit to them I found but 
few of them in their own country ; they had not returned from their sum¬ 
mer hunt. When I again visited them they all had returned, without mak¬ 
ing a very profitable hunt; they procured but little buffalo meat and tallow, 
and but few robes or peltries. I learned from one of their chiefs, that the 
cause of their returning so soon was the fear of a difficulty with the Coman- 
ches, with whom they met on the “plains.*’ He also told me that he saw a 
white boy, about ten or twelve years old, with the Comanches, whom they 
tad as a prisoner. The Osage chief, Tally, offered the Comanche chief a 
mule for him, but he refused to sell him at any price. The Osages still pur¬ 
sue the chase for a support, and make but little exertions to obtain it other¬ 
wise; they go in pursuit of the buffalo twice a year, spring and fall. In 
consequence of their destitute condition at this time, they will be com¬ 
pelled to set out earlier this fall than usual. The great scarcity of provi¬ 
sions among them will force them to consume the present crop, which is very 
small, before it arrives at maturity; and, consequently, they will have to 
leave at an early day, or be in a state of starvation. 

The half-breeds and the principal chief, George Whitehall - , have com¬ 
menced forming with a commendable zeal. Whitehaiffs example will have 
great influence with the Indians; he has not only commenced farming, but 
he has doffed the Indian costume, and now appears in the white man’s 
dress. Many of them have, as usual, planted small patches of corn remote 
from their lodges, without any fencing around them, which the squaws cul¬ 
tivate entirely with the hoe. Some of them say that they wish to commence 
farming, but they cannot without oxen and ploughs to break their fields, 
and other implements to work with. They know that they will ultimately 
have to commence cultivating the soil for a support; that the buffalo is rap¬ 
idly disappearing, and that sooner or later they will be compelled to aban¬ 
don their present mode of living. As long as they remain in towns, as they 
are now, they will do but little good at farming; and I doubt much if the 
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present generation ran be induced to abandon a custom they have so Ions: 
practised. 

ihe Osages manifest a good deal of interest upon the subject of educa¬ 
tion; many of them appear anxious to educate their children. In council 
one of their chiefs said to me, that the only way to civilize the Wah-sha- 
skee* was by educating their children: that their grown men would never 
forsake their Indian customs and habits. 1 herewith transmit a memorial 
from the chiefs and headman upon this subject, which was handed to me by 
War Eagle when he arose to make a speech in council. In relation to this 
subject I beg leave to say, that, in ray opinion, a school located at Clar- 
more’s village would effect much towards civilizing them. I doubt whether 
the Little Osages have arrived at that point to be greatly benefited by such 
an establishment; they yet like to roam on the “plains,” and are almost 
as wild aqd uncivilized as the Comanches, with whom they frequently 
associate. ‘ J 

I have had the pleasure of attending an examination of the pupils both 
in the male and female department of the manual-labor school, now in suc¬ 
cessful operation in the Osage country, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr. Schoenmaker. It gives me great pleasure "to bear my humble 
testimony in favor of the manner in which this institution is conducted, and 
I doubt if any school is exercising a more benign influence over the Indians 
than this one. The pupils are making rapid advancement in their studies, 
are well fed and clothed, and appear to be happy and well satisfied. I have 
not received a report from the superintendent, but presume that I will in a 
few days, and will forward it. 

Tne Osages have expressed to me a great desire to receive their annuity 
before leaving on their fall hunt. Unless they receive their annuity, or 
the traders will furnish them an outfit upon credit, I cannot see bow they 
are to make their hunt, or escape the most extreme suffering. They are 
destitute of provisions, blankets, clothing, ammunition, and, in fact, every* 
thing they require for such an excursion. ' J 

I have heard of but little whiskey having been introduced into the Osage 
country the past year; none, except what they themselves have packed in 
upon mules from the States. I think there has been less dissipation among 
them the past summer than usual. 

In my intercourse with the Osages I have found them polite and cour¬ 
teous, and apprehend but little trouble with them, if uninfluenced by others 

It has been represented to me by the principal chief, George Whitehair* 
that one of his band was murdered on the plains durino- their last hunt 
he supposes, by the Sacs. At his re juest I have written to the acrent of 
the Sacs, and, through him, proposed that a council be held by tSe two 
tribes, in order that this unfortunate * ffair may be settled without the fur¬ 
ther effusion of bload. 

The employees of the government in this agency, as far as I have had 
the means of ascertaining, have discharged their duty to the satisfaction of J 
all concerned. 


Very respectfully, your obedient 
To Col. John Drennen. 


servant, 

W. J. J. MORROW, 

Indian agent. 


Superintendent Indian affairs, Van Buren , Arkansas. 
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Crawford Seminary, Quapaw Nation, 

September 10, 1851. 

Sib: The school under my charge opened at the commencement of the 
year with thirty scholars, twenty boys and ten girls, and progressed pleas¬ 
antly during the winter and spring. We have, however, met with the 
usual hindrances ip the prosecution of our work the past summer, that it 
has been our lot to contend with, to a greater or less extent, every year 
since the school began. In the summer season, when melons are ripe, and 
corn and fruit abundant, the little fellows take the liberty to spend some 
time at home; and such is the want of family government, and so little is 
education appreciated by their parents, that they are seldom required to 
return to the school until their scanty fare is exhausted, and want drives 
them back. We sometimes almost despair of ever accomplishing much 
toward christianizing or even civilizing this people ; and yet, when we con¬ 
trast the past with the present, finding some improvement, we hope on, and 
‘‘try again.” 

Notwithstanding our progress in this important work to us seems slow, 
yet we have the pleasure of seeing a number of young men, among whom 
is the present United States interpreter, whom we found ten years ago in 
the wild woods, naked and hungry, and took them up, fed, clothed, and 
instructed them, now capable of reading, writing, and speaking the English 
language, and adopting the habits of white men, and in point of morality 
arc in advance of many of our white young men in the States. 

We are upon the whole encouraged to work on, hoping by the blessing 
of God to train others ih the way they should gd, and have the happiness 
of seeing at least a few of those who have long “sat in darkness” enjoying 
the light of the gospel, and the comforts of the Christian religion. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

X , * SAMUEL G. PATTERSON. 

Dr. W m. J. J. Morrow, 
ii United States Indian Agent. 


k i ' No. 40. 

A Washington City, October 25, 1851. 

Sir. In conformity with the regulations, I have the honor to report on 
the condition, &c., of the Seminoles during the past year. 

They have continued their friendly relations with all other tribes, and 
nothing has occurred in their intercouse with the whites that is in any way 
, unsatisfactory, or which requires notice, nor is there any change in their 
; personal condition which is worthy of remark. 

Their numbers continue to decrease, as appears by the pay rolls. 

Shortly after last .year’s report, Wild Cat (Co-wock-koo-chu) returned 
from Mexico on a visit, and induced about forty men with their families 
^ to accompany him to the Mexican side of the river Rio Grande. You 
wore informed at the time of his acts in the nation, and since then, no 
doubt, have as correct information of his purposes ’as I could give, and 
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derived in all probability from those nearer to him and better acquainted 
with the fact than myself. 

The crops this year are unusually small, owing to the unprecedented 
drought; yet I presume there will be sufficient for their subsistence if the 
Indians will use proper economy. 

There is little or no disposition among the Seminoles to have their chil¬ 
dren educated ; if they are willing to send them to school, it is to have 
then! clothed and fed. 

Whiskey is still introduced and used in great quantities by the Semi¬ 
noles ; if there is any change among them in regard to the use of it, I regret 
to say, it is for the worse. 

Their unwillingness to submit to Creek laws or Creek authority still con¬ 
tinues ; and their suspicions and jealousy are frequently aroused by some 
impolitic move made by the Creeks, when the greatest caution and forbear¬ 
ance should be practised in all their acts, if they ever desire the Seminoles 
to become incorporated with themselves as one people. 

As regards the union of the two tribes, it depends on many contingencies 
whether it ever can be effected to their mutual satisfaction. Should it be 
done by the United States government by the withdrawal of one of the 
agents, without first obtaining the consent of both parties, it will be at the 
risk of producing difficulty, when it is the interest of the government to 
have peace. 

The Seminoles and Creeks were originally one people; from disagree¬ 
ment ami dissatisfaction among them divisions were created, and the Semi¬ 
nole (as his name indicates, “runaway or wild”) departed from their midst, 
and took up his abode further from the whites and beyond the jurisdiction 
of any law save his own, which was the “ old custom of old time people.” 
It was this indisposition to submit to Creek laws, innovations on their old 
customs, or to the administration of them by the stronger party in the Creek 
nation, which induced them to leave the “ country of their fathers.” 

This separation, involving as it does very frequently, the right to certain 
property, has always been the cause of much jealousy between the two na¬ 
tions. Frequent wars or incursions by the Creeks after slaves, whom they 
took by force or stole off, widened the breach between them; and in each 
of our campaigns against the Florida India: s, Creeks have been our allies, 
caused, no doubt, more by their hostility to the Seminoles than any love for 
the whites. 

These things the Seminoles knew; and further, they look upon their 
operations under General Jesup in the Florida war of 1835, 1836, &c., as 
a direct effort on the part of the Creeks to subjugate them as an indepen¬ 
dent Indian tribe, to make them dependent on the Creeks, subject to their 
laws, and under which they would be deprived, not only of their position 
as a nation, but also of their property as individuals. 

These, sir, are some of the objections of the Seminoles to submitting to 
Creek authority, in which even you, removed so far from the nation, may 
see some cause for caution, if not alarm, on the part of the Seminoles, to 
being placed entirely at the mercy of a much larger tribe. And juilging 
from your knowledge of Indians, how much mercy might be expected when 
they have the physical force to exercise their legal power, more particu¬ 
larly when said exercise of power will gratify their prejudices; and know¬ 
ing, also, with what determined tenacity the Seminoles are notorious for 
adhering to what they consider their rights, you will perceive what reason 
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there is to fear that quiet will not exist in the Creek country should the 
Seminoles be forced, by the action of the United States government, to come 
under Creek laws without their own consent being first obtained. 

At this present juncture there is a subject before them that also occupies 
considerable attention from our own government, in which they see, for- 
the first time since their treaty of 1833, the prospect of obtaining what they 
believe to be their rights as a people—separate organization under their 
own chiefs, or a participation in the land of the Creeks on equal and just 
grounds—such a union as will give them security against the encroach¬ 
ments of a larger tribe. I refer to the emigration of the remnant of their 
people now in Florida. The Seminoles, although unenlightened, have suf¬ 
ficient natural discernment to perceive the effect of such removal, and the 
importance of it to the government, as well as sufficient shrewdness to pro¬ 
fit by the position in which they are placed in reference to such removal. 
They are perfectly aware of the importance to the government of their co¬ 
operation. The failures to remove those people, and the means by which 
all those west were removed, is known to every Seminole. They know the 
amounts which were offered by General Twiggs to those in Florida, and 
the failure after such offers to induce removal. They know that forcible 
removal by the United States troops is out of the question, cost what it may. 
Indeed, that such policy was Abandoned, and considered hopeless by those 
employed to carry it out. In fine, they know that, if done at all, it can only 
he through their co-operation. Hence it is they perceive, in the removal 
of the Florida Seminoles, the means whereby they may claim from the 
government that position as a nation, and that protection in their rights, 
which they deem of the first importance. With a full knowledge of alT the 
difficulties in the way of removal, the large amounts which must be paid, 
having once been offered to those now in Florida, the almost insuperable 
objection to leaving that country, and all other objections, they are willing 
to assist, and confident of succeeding, in the emigration of their brothers in 
Florida, if the government will comply with certain of their desires. They 
are so confident of success, that I was authorized by them to say, that they 
would make their removal entirely conditional on their success. The only 
risk to the government, even mould their plans fail, will be the small 
amount (comparatively) required to pay the expenses of a national delega¬ 
tion from the west. For the fidelity of such delegation as may be selected 
and appointed from those west, I have no hesitation to vouch. 

The western Seminoles are unwilling, however, to assist in removing 
those from Florida, if they are to be a source of trouble after removal, 
which they would be, without some provision being made for an increase 
in their annuity. 

They have seen the bad effects of placing in the hands of emigrants the 
whole amount which they are to receive at one payment. This was done 
with the late emigrants, under the promises of General Twiggs and Captain 
Casey. The Indian being possessed of an amount so much larger than be 
ever had before, spends it for any thing and every thing. It encourages 
that natural feeling of extravagance and improvidence for which the Indian 
is proverbial; he becomes more lazy and dissolute, with his extravagance ; 
and when his money is gone, is utterly depraved and worthless, having lost 
what little disposition or willingness to labor he naturally had. He then 
becomes clamorous for an interest in the annuity to which, by treaty, he 
has no claim, and which the older emigrants object to, as it' reduces the 
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already small pittance which they receive on a division of their annual dues 
from the government. 

The annuity of the Seminoles (numbering twenty-five hundred now west) 
is three thousand dollars in money, and two thousand dollars in goods, for 
a period of nine years yet. The nation, feeling how necessary even this 
small amount is to supply many of their necessities, cannot be expected to 
divide it with others having no claim ; yet if they do not, dissention will 
be the consequence, should the number of emigrants be sufficient to form 
any considerable party in their tribe. It is, therefore, imperatively neces¬ 
sary so to emigrate the Florida Indians, that the nation west should be inter¬ 
ested pecuniarily, or satisfied by the promises of those in authority that the 
government will deal with them liberally and grant their requests, ill the 
event of their using their influence in good faith, in assisting those era- , 
powered by the government to conduct such removal. 

There are also reasons why they desire the removal, independent of any 
pecuniary interest, or of that natural feeling which they, in common with 
all people, must have to be re-united in one nation with their relatives by 
blood. The increase of numbers will increase their importance with other 
tribes adjoining, and give more stability or fixidity to their own organiza¬ 
tion. As those in Florida are remnants pf all the bands west, and among 
them many persons who, on a re-union, will be entitled to certain heredi¬ 
tary positions in the various bands west, which are now temporarily occu¬ 
pied hv relatives who cannot exercise all the rights of said positions, except 
under certain restrictions. 

Knowing that the removal of the Florida Indians is of great importance 
to the Unite 1 States and also to Florida, I have constantly endeavored to 
keep up that interest in relation to it among the western Seminoles, that 
would be of benefit to the government at a proper time, and also meet the 
reasonable views and interests of the Seminole nation ; I have from the first 
been of opinion that it was through them alone the emigration could be 
entirely effected, and am yet of that belief, formed, as it has been, from 
information derived from the Seminoles themselves. 

I do not assume that I am likely to be nearer a correct view of the sub¬ 
ject than others would be, had they the same information or the same ad¬ 
vantages for collecting it; and believing that the transmission of such views, 
with my reasons therefor, was a part of my duty as an agent, I have on 
several occasions so expressed them to the department, confiding in the 
judgment of the head of the Indian bureau as to the best means of making 
use of information so given, together with that collected by him from other 
sources. 

In a communication from the Seminoles, through Colonel Drennen, super¬ 
intendent, &c., dated August last, you were informed more particularly of 
their wishes; their remarks were put down as given by them at the time, 
and I therefore respectfully refer you to said communication as coverring 
the ground which I should occupy in detailing their views on the emi¬ 
gration. 

There are those, and many I am aware, who say that the Seminoles can¬ 
not he removed, and others that “they ought not,” as “the Florida pen¬ 
insula is worthless except for them,” &c.; and among those who so write 
and speak are some who have been engaged by the government in endeav¬ 
oring to effect their removal, and, having failed themselves, believe that 
nobody else can succeed ; this may all be from correct judgment and a due 
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appreciation of the difficulties, yet it may also be from other causes ; and, 
by way of suggestion, I would respectfully inquire of the department if it 
is' prudent to employ persons in the removal of those Indians when success 
would be directly at variance with their publicly expressed opinions, and 
not tending to add to their reputation for judgment or discerning foresight, 
and when the success of that policy which may now be adopted, would 
clearly prove the impolicy of the course heretofore pursued ? 

It is true, delegations have been used before, yet they have acted subor- 
(linatelv to a military force, the very presence of which deprived them of 
that position towards their “ brothers,” which it was their wish to occupy, 
and in which was their true efficiency ; and notwithstanding the presence of 
such a force, all who have yet been peaceably removed to the west except¬ 
ing the first emigration, who sided with the whites at the opening of the 
war, have been induced to emigrate through the influence of others of the 
tribe. 

I may, however, as well as many others, be mistaken in my views; many 
plans have been adopted and failed, and the efforts of a national delegation, 
acting under the direction or rather in the confidence of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs may foil; yet what better can be done ? This may suc¬ 
ceed ; there is some probability in it, and at the worst will cost nothin^ 
in comparison with many other experiments and plans to effect the same 
object. 

Further; this arrangement will be but carrying out the plan, already 
partially entered upon by yourself, which has assisted to bring to light other 
influences, and stronger ones than were anticipated, which may, with the 
proper authority, be used in effecting this desirable object. The agent, 
under your orders, endeavors to get Indian influence to assist in the remo¬ 
val. They decline, unless government will make certain necessary stipu¬ 
lations or give certain assurances ; yet, in declining, show a willingness and 
perfect confidence in performing the service for government on certain con¬ 
ditions. Those conditions cannot be complied with on the part of said 
agent employed ; he has not the authority or means ; yet at a small cost 
they can be complied with by government. Is not the object worthy of 
the effort? I think so, and have, as nearly as I can in this report, given 
niv views, which I am in hopes will be sufficiently explicit to satisfy you 
of the propriety of giving such further instructions in reference to this sub¬ 
ject as will meet the views of the Seminole nation west, and thereby insure 
their active co-operation in assisting in the removal of those yet in Florida. 

In favoring the employment of the western Seminoles, it has not been 
my purpose to suggest that unlimited power be given them as commission¬ 
ers to treat with the Florida Indians, or to make larger offers of money 
than the department would approve; nor is such the desire of the western 
Seminoles themselves. They desire that a perfect understanding should 
exist between the department and themselves, as to the relative wishes of 
each to establish mutual confidence. 

They would rely confidently on the promises of the department after 
sueh mutual understanding, and would have the department to rely oh 
their management simply in carrying out the views of the government after 
such interchange of wishes. 

The objection which they have (or had) to engaging in this service 
under the promises of the gentleman entrusted with its accomplishment is 
this: that he is not authorized to assure them of the fulfilment of their 
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wishes, even if successful in the emigration; that he cannot even guaranty 
the increase in tjieir annuity which they require ; and were he able to pay 
them a sum the investment of which would produce in interest an amount 
to meet their demands, they would desire such sum should be guarantied 
by the government. 

But so far from his being able to pay such amount to the western In¬ 
dians, independent of their other requirements, it will be barely within his 
power with good management to meet the former promises made to those 
now in Florida, and pay the other expenses of removal. Not by far the 
least of the embarrassments in future negotiations with these people will 
be found the promises heretofore made to them. 

They were promised by General Twiggs and Captain Casey the sum of 
five hundred dollars per head for each man or boy capable of bearing arms; 
for each woman and child per head one hundred dollars, the government 
to subsist them one year after arriving at their new homes; to pay lor cat¬ 
tle, hogs, crops, and all property abandoned or left behind ; make presents 
of dresses, blankets, &c., before starting; pay all expenses en route : have 
physicians with them, &c.; and, in addition to all this, there were various 
sums offered to individual Indians, ranging on certain conditions from one 
to ten thousand dollars. 

All men who are acquainted with Indians will bear me out, therefore, in 
the reasonableness of calculating that in future negotiations those sums 
and conditions will at least be demanded, and the probability is more, as 
the reply of each Indian will be, “ I was offered that before, and would 
not take it ; you must give more.” And, sir, it is to induce them to take 
that, and more too if necessary, that the influence of the western Indians 
must be used ; and they must, in turn, be enabled to give good reasons, 
such as annuity, &c., to prevail on them to accept what is offered. 

The delegation should not appear as the employees of government, but 
as the representatives of the western nation, who, being anxious to re-unite 
their people, regain their position as an independent Indian tribe, and add 
to their annuities for the benefit of those in Florida as well as those w’est, 
had, for such purposes, desired the government to authorize a delegation 
from the west to consult with them, and to assure them of the fulfilment of 
former promises, as well as granting those benefits which would obtain to 
all alike, should they agree to remove ; by doing which they would make 
a treaty far better than any heretofore made by them, and one which would 
benefit' their remotest posterity by providing a perpetual annuity. 

To effect the desires of the government and also western Seminoles, I 
am sure this position is much preferable to that of the government suppli¬ 
cating, buying, or hunting the Indians in the swamps of Florida, or to 
leaving them there to be a constant annoyance and source of alarm and 
disquiet to the white residents, notwithstanding and even granting the 
assertion of those who say the country occupied by the Indians is utterly 
worthless. 

Respectfully submitted by your most obedient servant, 

M. DUVAL, 

Seminole sub-agent. 

To Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, 

Washington City, D. C. 
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Minnesota Supepintendency, 

^ Saint Paul , November 3, 1851. 

Sir : Circumstances well known to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
have necessarily delayed the return of the third annual statement from this 
superintendency. An accumulation of business, not strictly incident to the 
customary routine of ordinary duties, has, to pn unexpected degree, en¬ 
grossed my attention for the last seven months; and the necessity of visiting 
the Red river of the north, at an advanced period in the season, and the 
recentness of my return from that remote legion, have obliged me to post¬ 
pone to a late day the consideration of a stated report. 

A clear narrative of passing events among our Indian tribes is, undenia¬ 
bly, a desirable feature in American annals. The relation of the govern¬ 
ment of the United States to the red races comprised within its limits is 
without a parallel in the history of other nations. These races are rapidly 
passing away. The broad and generic difference in their origin ; the entire 
dissimilarity in their religion, institutions, and moral and material develop¬ 
ment, embarrass the view which we are prone to take of them, and lead, 
in the estimate of their social condition, to the application of erroneous 
principles, as well as to the false application of principles which are just to 
a limited extent. It is extremely difficult for us, in the regulated society 
in which we move, to form anything like an accurate idea of the motives, 
the inclinations, and the impulses that control man in a state of life border¬ 
ing on the savage. We.theorize upon an imperfect induction, and very 
often upon a total misapprehension of particular facts. On the one hand, 
the fervor of eloquence, the charms of genius, and the license of poetry, 
have drawn highly colored representations of the independence of the prai¬ 
rie : while the worst features in the life and manners of its possessors are not 
given in all their naked coarseness. Fiction has engrafted the fascinations 
of romance on the blankness of barbarian character; and, inflamed by im¬ 
aginary pictures thus presented, our sympathies for the silent decay of the 
red rnan have been epidemically regaled with periodical banquets of the 
emotions. A correct likeness of the American Indian, as he actually is, is 
seldom found. Campbell has sung of him in splendid verse, and Cooper 
given finely conceived images, glowing with the rich hues of fancy ; but of 
the grosser, more material points in his character—of his apathy, brutality 
fondness for activity without labor, ingrain perfidy, shameless mendicancy, 
mere animal existence—very imperfect ideas preval. On the other hand, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the tribes of our southern colony, a review 
of the humane attempts of the Federal government, coeval with its origin, 
to improve the condition of the aboriginal races, presents but little on which 
the recollection lingers with satisfaction. Our Indian policy has been va¬ 
cillating, full of inconsistencies and incongruities, of experiments and fail¬ 
ures. Sums of money, vast in the. aggregate, have been dispersed and 
dissipated in little rills and drops, imperceptible to all human sense, and 
carried off by an insensible and ineffectual evaporation. Large annuities 
have glided away in small quotients to individual recipients, and there has 
been but little to testify to their fruits. Happy if the philosopher or states¬ 
man can find in the record of former disappointment aught to justify future 
hope ; or, in the errors of past experience, the lessons of ultimate wisdom. 

In the brief time allotted for the preparation of this report, an abridged 
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delineation of events which are of more immediate and- considerable im¬ 
portance will alone be attempted ; and, for more detail information regard¬ 
ing the tribes in charge of this office, reference is respectfully made to the 
reports and enclosures from the several agents. 

The tribal and intestine difficulties between the Sioux and Chippewas, 
which, at the peiiod of my last annual report, seemed to have been happily 
terminated by the convention held at Fort Snelling in June, 1850, have 
unfortunately been again revived. Several war parties have been fitted out 
by each side, succeeded by a trifling loss of life. Proximity of territory, 
which ought to make these tribes friends and good neighbors, proves a 
ceaseless cause of vexation, irritation, and disquiet. In another place will 
be considered the only practical and competent means for avoiding future 
hostilities and correcting the disturbing influences which peril the main¬ 
tenance of peace. 

Milton has said that the wars of the heptarchy were not more deserving 
of being recorded than the skirmishes of crows and kites. The cowardly 
nature and beggarly feats of savage warfare have undoubtedly influenced 
many to adopt a similar conclusion respecting Indian forays. But, in view 
of the contiguity of a white population to the long line of Indian frontier, 
it would be nearer the truth to characterize these border collisions as evils 
of an accute and terrible kind, for which we cannot be too eager to provide 
a remedy. If, with the use of all proper means of prevention, occurrences 
of this character cannot, nevertheless, be always prevented, the offenders 
should still be brought to certain and exemplary punishment. In this res¬ 
pect, so far as unceasing efforts extend, I am aware of no delinquency on 
the part of officers of the Indian department connected with this superin¬ 
tendency. 

On my departure for Washington, in April last, a circular was issued to 
the several agents, directing their special vigilance to the suppression of 
outbreaks between the Chippewas and the Sioux, and instructing them, 
in such event, to promptly communicate with the military officers at Fort 
Snelling and Fort Ripley; and, without reference to causes of provocation 
or past\liffierences, to summarily apprehend every Indian engaged in an 
overt attempt to break the peace. During my absence, however, a party 
of Sioux who were on a war path against their ancient enemy, crossed over 
to the ceded lands on the eastern side of the Mississippi, and, within the 
limits of an organized county of the Territory, committed a series of ag¬ 
gressions, upon the persons and property of citizens of the United States, 
of an aggravated and offensive character. This violation of our soil was 
accompanied by various mischievous depredations, and resulted in the un¬ 
provoked murder of a highly respectable citizen of the Territory. As was 
to be expected, great excitement succeeded, and some degree of commotion 
ensued, threatening at one time to embroil the border in a conflict, in which, 
besides the usual miseries of war, would mingle the ferocity of personal 
passions, and the cruelty and bitterness of individual revenge. By aid, 
however, of the military at Fort Snelling the principal offenders were ar¬ 
rested and confined in the guard-house of the garrison, to await the dis¬ 
position of the civil authorities. On their way to trial, in the month of 
June, in custody of an escort of twenty-five dragoons, detached from the 
fort for their safe conduct, the prisoners managed successfully to evade the 
vigilance of their guard. As no official information of their escape has a! 
any time been 'communicated to this office, I know of no extenuating cir- 
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curastanees in the affair, and cannot designate the occurrence as otherwise 
than mortifying and inexplicable. The fugitives, if guilty, were justly 
obnoxious to the highest punishment. Atonement was due, not alone for 
private injuries, but for a public wrong. An example was necessary for 
the salutary control of the Indians, and for the security of our own popula¬ 
tion. Every consideration, therefore, prompted me to esteem their recap¬ 
ture a paramount duty; and I accordingly authorized the Sioux agent to 
employ the most sure and decisive means for the purpose, advising him, in 
order to avoid a failure, to use as much secrecy as the nature of the case 
would admit, and instructing him to offer liberal rewards for the arrest of 
the refugees. As yet they have not been retaken, and have undoubtedly 
fed beyond the Missouri. 

A subsequent and more thorough investigation of facts and circumstances 
attending the unprovoked massacre of a paity of Wahpaykootay Sioux, in 
June, 18-19, has more decidedly confirmed the original assumption of this 
office that the aggressors were a band of Fox Indians. As information has 
been received from the department that directions have issued to the super¬ 
intendent at St. Louis to instruct the agent for the Fox Indians to demand 
ol the tr^ie reparation for the outrage, it is hoped that there will be a speedy 
disposition of the subject. 

Pursuant to an act of Congress, approved February 27, 1851, a joint 
commission ivas designated by the President of the United States to carry 
into effect the provisions of a prior act, approved September 30, 1850, 
appropriating fifteen thousand dollars “ for expenses of treating with the 
Mississippi and St. Peter’s Sioux for the relinquishment of their title to 
lands in Minnesota Territory.” The commission thus constituted, proceed¬ 
ing under instructions from the Department of the Interior, dated May 16, 
D-51, concluded a treaty with the Wahpavtoan and Seeseetoan bands of 
Sioux on the 23d of July last, and with the Medewakantoan and Wahpay¬ 
kootay bands on the 5th of August. The details of the stipulations, and 
the considerations upon which they were based, will be found at length in 
the report of the commissioners accompanying the treaties. They are re- 
terred to in this place, because, in the natural association of connected 
facts they fall, by the mere lines of chronological demarcation, within "the 
scope of this report; and because, also, a review of the features of the 
treaties presents the most suitable and convenient classification for a metho¬ 
dical survey of the present and prospective circumstances of the tribe. 

By the provisions of these negotiations the relinquishment by the Sioux 
Indians of their usufruct to a large body of lands has been obtained ; and 
the correspondent acquisition by the government of the United States of a 
territory nearly equal in area to the State of Virginia, or the wdiole of New 
-England. The consideration for this relinquishment is to inure to the In¬ 
dians under such forms of disbursement as have been thought best adapted 
hi meet their present exigencies, and to promote their ultimate civilization. 
The articles, though few and simple, w T ere not adopted by the commissioners 
without reflecting upon the past, pondering on the condition of the present, 
a ml endeavoring to anticipate, as far as might be, the probable future. 
So far as possible they are the digest of careful observation and considerate 
deliberation. 

An enlarged comparison of the different elements which enter into the 
social economy of aboriginal societies, in the first place, clearly demon¬ 
strated to the commissioners that community of property was the most in- 
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veterate obstacle to their elevation, as it has ever been, and still is the most 
obstinate barrier to their civilization. Distinct ideas of separate property 
must necessarily precede any considerable progress in the arts of civilization. 
Among the red races at present there exists no tie, no influence, which 
survives the individual and extends to the race. There is no permanent 
appropriation, no hereditary transmission. Individuals appear and then 
vanish, mere isolated and ephemeral beings, seizing the means of subsis¬ 
tence and employment as they pass along, each for himself alone, each ac¬ 
cording to his strength, which is the measure of right, and without any end 
or purpose beyond. Nothing outlives the individual to enter into the com¬ 
mon life, the progressive destiny of the species. Antecedent, then, to any 
perceptible melioration, any noticeable advancement in their social condi¬ 
tion and political situation, community of property must be met as the radi¬ 
cal, fundamental element to be obliterated; the real, essential and distinct 
mischief to be conquered and extirpated. A just conception of proprietary 
rights must of necessity be the initial in all successful efforts to civilize the 
aborigines. And, inasmuch as the idea of separate property in things, per¬ 
sonally, universally precedes the same idea in relation to lands, let the one 
be attained, and the other will speedily follow. Exclusive ^property in 
things personal will usher in individual appropriation of the soir The dis¬ 
tribution of land in individual right will create for the Indian, now erratic 
and a vagrant, that domestic country called home, “ with all the living 
sympathies, and all the future hopes and projects which people it.” The 
individuality imparted to the avails of the cultivation of the soil will 
speedily overcome that repugnance to labor, and check those wandering 
propensities, which are now solid ramparts against improvement and 
progress. 

In the preparation of the several articles of these treaties, and in the ad¬ 
justment of the interest payments to various purposes, this leading aim, the 
overthrow of the community system and recognition of individual pro¬ 
prietary rights, has been kept constantly in view ; and it is believed that 
there is not a feature in the different provisions which has not some bear¬ 
ing, remote or direct, favorable to the accomplishment of this desirable • 
object. ^31 

The several erratic bands who spasrely inhabit the immense regions J ' v 
which have been ceded, number in all about eight thousand people. They 
have outlived, in a great degree, the means of subsistence of the hunter * 
state, and are unable to procure the requisite food and clothing from the 
precarious spoils of the chase. Their game is rapidly diminishing; and ^ 
even without the benevolent interference of the government, stern necessity 
must shortly compel them to resort to the pursuits of agriculture for sub- bic 
sistence, or to starve. The treaties provide for their concentration in a 
more confined area, where they can he more readily controlled for their*av 
best interest, and where, at the same time, the United States can more satis* Miif 
factorily discharge the duty of protection which is due to them, and with- ^is, 
out any increase of expenditure extend to a greater number the benefits of>feigar 
its measures and policy. Here, restricted within narrower limits ; supplier an 
with implements of husbandry and the arts; with manual-labor school 
established ; w r ith farms opened ; wdth mills constructed and dwelling-housr F«fid( 
erected, they will be surrounded by a cordon of auspicious influences I ^in 
render labor respectable, to enlighten their ignorance, to conquer their pn 
iudices, to chasten and repress thuir nomadic inclinations, and to cultiva % 
J 1 % 
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those habits of thrift and economy which follow in the train ot individual 

property. 

They will be guarantied, also, for a long series of years, from any con¬ 
siderable pressure from a white population, and protected from the conse¬ 
quent acquisition of the vices with which a savage people usually become 
tainted by their intercourse with those who are civilized. 

Another consideretion which had great weight in the selection of their 
; future location, was the important advantage to be attained by the interpo- 
<;ition of a broad tract of country between the boundaries, respectively, of 
the Sioux and Chippewas. These tribes, as has been before remarked, are 
hereditary enemies. As with the highland clansmen of old, the keenness- 
ot barbarian memory of wrongs keeps alive the heriditary enmity. From 
f father to son the deep, precious, immortal hatred is handed down by tradi- 
f tion, by scalp and war dances, by war clubs smeared with vermillion, and 
f by innumerable religious symbols. Revenge is blended with religion ; anti 
11 in the mysteries of the Waken , in the sorceries of the conjurer, frequent and 
$ prominent as the chorus in a Greek tragedy, appears ever a pantomime of 
ll retaliation. At present their hunting grounds adjoin. There is a border 
'Pf ground claimed by both, the title of each to which is controvei ted by the 
‘"'other. Prudential reasons, readily perceived, required that the disputed 
^territory should be ceded to the United States, to intervene a perpetual 
„ pacific barrier between the hostile tribes. Such an intervention can alone 
". effectually prevent frequent collision. The separation has teen effected ; 
s,il and in the language of the report of the commissioners: “The isolation of 
fa *the Sioux by th ese treaties, and the purchase of the country between their 
M 'future home and the Chippewa line, will be more effectual in ] lilting a stop 
, to the war between the two tribes, than an army kept constantly in the 
““‘field to arrest their war parties.” 

Another considerable advantage, incident to their new location,, will be 
®tbund in the opening of a grand highway through territory exclusively 
lW American, for the rich and annually increasing commerce between the inte¬ 
resting settlements of the Red river of the horth and the towns and villages 
lsl PA the upper Mississippi. By the extension of the western line of jmrehase, 

n connexion with the cession made at the subsequent treaty with the Chip- 
w'pewas at Pembina, the avenue of this important traffic will in future be 
pk Antirely within ceded lands. 

fo* The practice which has heretofore obtained of distributing large quanti¬ 
fies of merchandise in bulk, in annual payments to Indians, has universally 
isfeiroved unfavorable to the inculcation and cultivation of ideas of separate 
mProperty. Aside from the partiality and inequality which usually accom- 
ureliany these divisions, their invariable tendency has been to confirm in the 
tratioiaiflij of the savage his loose view of proprietary rights, and to defeat the 
MOperation 0 f influences designed to be adverse to the community of property, 
iin^'ash annuities, as more directly impressing upon the Indian the importance 
d, aadf husbanding and amassing individual wealth, are deemed less prejudicial in 
ieben*iis respect; and for this reason, apart from other considerations, there has 
its; «Gen considerable departure from previous usage in the specific modes of 
abortlyment provided by the treaties, and but a moderate portion of the annu- 
ellio^ly accruing interest is reserved for distribution in goods and provisions, 
influec A leading object in both treaties has been to apply a large part of the 
iertfe irehase money to beneficial objects connected with the gradual improve¬ 
ment and ultimate civilization of the tribe. It is by slow degrees and mx- 
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perceptible changes alone that all civilized societies have been formed. 
Observation of this truth is fitted both to encourage moderation and inspire 
hope. It is unreasonable to expect that the brief and desultory labors of a 
few years will accomplish the civilization of the savage. Such a civiliza¬ 
tion must of necessity be scanty and superficial indeed. From the nature 
of the case the elevation of the Indian must be gradual, and of the most 
tardy development. Precipitate innovation is dangerous; and vain and 
futile are all attempts to confer on one race, other than by slow degrees, 
the institutions and habits of another. This reflection should not, however, 
lead to a morose and desponding view of the future, nor encourage the the¬ 
ory that it is impracticable to civilize the Indian. The latter opinion is 
probably more convenient than just. 

As far back as 1798, General Knox, then Secretary of War, in some well 
considered observations, suggested by a general view of Indian affairs, con¬ 
tended with great force that the object was practicable under a proper sys¬ 
tem. “That the civilization of the Indians,” he very justly remarks, 
“would be an operation of complicated difficulty ; that it would require the 
highest knowledge of the human character, and a steady perseverance in a 
wise system for a series of years, cannot be doubted. But to*deny that 
under a course ol favorable circumstances it could not be accomplished, is 
to suppose the human character under the influence of such stubborn habits 
as to be incapable of melioration or change—a supposition entirely contra¬ 
dicted by the progress of .society from the barbarous ages to its present de¬ 
gree of perfection.” 

From the negoiiation of these treaties it is believed that a new era is to 
be dated in the history of the Dahcotas—an era full of brilliant promise. In 
addition to the munificent provision which has been made for the founda¬ 
tion of manual-labor schools, and the annual appropriation of five thousand 
dollars to their support, a much larger proportion than is usual of the pur¬ 
chase money has been vested in civilization and improvement funds. For 
sound reasons of governmental policy, the annuity payments are limited to 
fifty yfars. Beyond this term their continuation would not be useless 
merely, bift absolutely pernicious, as tending to incite and encourage habits 
of mendicancy, to which the red man is already too prone. With the 
sharp discipline of half a century, and the liberal assistance in this time 
afforded by the federal government, the civilization of these Indians will 
have been effected, if it ever can be at all. and their capabilities to provide 
for themselves fully .developed. By a judicious expenditure of the various 
funds, and by the gradual operation of causes to which allusion has already 
been made, and of other causes which will hereafter be adverted to, it is 
confidently expected that before the conclusion ot this period the Dahcota 
will have attained to comparative happiness and respectability, and the 
long night of his barbarism have approached its end. With eacli successive I 
year, by proper and well directed efforts, the shadows which now encom- / 
pass him will grow fainter; and at the close of fifty years, as the morning I 
breathes upon him, and the twilight reddens into’ the lustre of day, the I 
present relation of guardian and ward may safely and with advantage! 
terminate. ** 

Distinct ideas of proprietary rights presuppose, further, the institution off > 
laws to secure the owner in the enjoyment of his individual property, be-IL 
cause no man will exert himself to increase his stores, unless his right twM 
enjoy them is exclusive. Inasmuch, then, as the respect for rights suppose^ 
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the respect for law, the habitual source of rights, a provision has been 
embodied in the treaties, which empowers the President, or the Congress of 
the United States, to prescribe for the government of the Indians such 
systems of law as may, from time to time, be deemed useful and expedient. 
This is a novel feature in treaty stipulations with the aborigines, and one 
which, in the importance of the consequences to which it promises to lead, 
ought not to escape attention. 

In the case of the United States vs. Rogers, 4 Howard’s United States 
Reports, 567, it was adjudged, “that the Indian tribes residing within the 
territorial limits of the United States were subject to their authority; and 
where the country occupied by them is not within the limits of one of the 
States, that Congress may by law punish any offence committed there, no 
matter whether the offender be a white man or an Indian.” Such was the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, as pronounced by 
Chief Justice Taney. The provision under consideration, however, con¬ 
templates the .exercise of a much broader power, and introduces an entirely 
new relation between these Indians and the federal government. It dis¬ 
poses at once of the fanciful pretensions and artificial rules of construction 
to which the assumed sovereignty of Indian tribes has so often given rise, 
and provides, by the voluntary acquiescence and solemn convention of the 
' Indians themselves, for the prescription of laws, which shall not alone 
L punish criminal offences, but which may also protect the more delicate and 
; complicated rights which arise when the relations between man and man 
are carried to a high degree of perfection. 

In the rudeness of their present state of society, a system should, doubt- 
; less, in the first place be framed, simple in its provisions and unencumbered 
■ with detail, which shall secure plain rights and provide positive remedies; 

; but as their civilization shall gradually assume a richer and more diversified 
“ character, it will unquestionably be found advisable to incorporate in their 
code many of the nice distinctions and refined maxims which illustrate the 
j. ' v jurisprudence of more advanced societies. 

At present, among the savages of the north-west, there is no law but the 
Df ; law of force, which is essentially variable and precarious. Motives to indus- 
a | r u try and incitement to accumulation are wanting, because labor has no cer- 
' taint} tied it will be protected in its fruits. A judicious exercise of the 
® power conferred by this provision upon the government of the United States 
will speedily break up the community system, which is now the bane of 
10 P 1 * these tribes, and relieve that utter nakedness of rights and remedies which 
the^ a t present constitutes the chief impediment to the civilization of the red 
i' man. It will prompt him to rely upon his own resources; to emulate the 
W®; peaceful triumphs of labor; to dwell under his own roof, and cultivate his 
he h a own fee-simple inheritance. 

ty® For numerous reasons, to which in this place it is unnecessary to advert, 
hsutf t was also thought proper to provide that the trade and intercourse laws, 
noff f o far as relates to the introduction into the Indian country of ardent spirits, 
tk® hould continue in force over the ceded lands, until otherwise ordered by 
offli'/ongress or the President. Should any unforeseen inconvenience or unex- 
b adjected abuse arise from the stipulation, rendering its continuance, in the 
oinion of the government of the United Stat.es, no longer desirable, it is 
instil ft in the power of the President or Congress to put an end to it at will. 
jrop£ ; he peculiarly debasing effect of indulgence in spirituous liquors upon the 
iis' dian is proverbial. Owing to the stringency of the law upon this sub- 
jitssupf m Part iii.—14 


ject, and the humane exertions of their missionaries and bonded traders, the 
Daheotas at present are comparatively a temperate people. This provision 
will be to them an additional safeguard. The interdiction of all contiguous 
traffic in intoxicating poisons will prove a more efficient protection against 
the vices they introduce, and the habits they infix, than all arguments 
against their use. Its influence upon the white population which will 
speedily crowd upon the purchase, is too clearly apparent to require com¬ 
ment. 

Such, in brief and very imperfect form, is an outline of some of the lead¬ 
ing provisions ot these treaties. Most of the defects which they aim to 
supply, are normal and organic to the barbarian state, and not at all singular 
to the social and political condition of the Dahcotas. The coincidence in 
the general circumstances of the different tribes in charge of this office is 
uniform, not partial; and hence we may analogically infer, that so far as 
the provisions, which have been under consideration, shall successfully 
accomplish the objects at which they aim in the instance of the Dahcotas, 
to nearly the same extent will a parallel result ensue from their application 
to the social economy, both of the Winnebagoes and the Chippewms. 

In the mere light of a bargain the treaties are eminently advantageous 
to both parties. They fall within that class of arrangements, not so infre¬ 
quent as might be supposed, in which each side is a decided gainer. To the 
Indians themselves, the broad regions which have been ceded are of incon¬ 
siderable value, and their nomadic occupancy of them a positive evil. The 
only alternative which seemed to be left them, at the time of the pendency 
of the negotiations, wms starvation or a sale. A treaty w*as indispensable to 
their very existence. This is a serious and appalling fact, which should 
not be overlooked in considering the eloquent claims of a wmsted native 
race—helpless, houseless, homeless—not upon the compassion, the charity, 
or mercy, but upon the justice of a great and magnanimous nation. The 
consideration agreed to be paid, though in view of the actual value of the 
lands merely nominal, was esteemed to be as large as would be for the real 
good of the Indians, and ample to supply their present wants and minister 
to their future comfort. 

To the United States the purchase is of immense value. The region of 
country acquired lies in the great heart of the North American continent, is 
larger than the island of Cuba, and computed to contain over thirty-five 
millions of acres. It is so diversified in natural advantages, that its pro¬ 
ductive powers may be considered almost inexhaustible. Probably no tract 
upon the surface of the globe is equally well watered. Many of its valleys 
almost realize the beauties of that “happy valley ” described in allegory. : f 
No ranges of mountains or arid deserts intersect its vast extent, and the 
whole is capable of yielding something for the use of man. A large part islf 
rich, arable land; portions are of unsurpassed fertility, and eminently adapted I 
to the production in incalculable quantities of the cereal grains. Theff :t ' 
boundless plains present inexhaustable fields of pasturage, and the riverf ai 
bottoms are richer than the banks of the Nile. In the bowels of the earthpi? 
there is every indication of extensive mineral fields, which only await tB-i 
energies of an American population to reveal hidden treasures of uncounted ^ 
wealth. ■ 

While I lament my utter incompetency to give anything like an adequaffi 
description of the physical geography of this beautiful region, I rejoice A h 
know that scientific enterprise has explored it, and that the results both 4 ^ 
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geological and topographical observation are Before us. In a report of a 
geological reconnoissance made by Mr. G. W. Featherstonhaugh, and in 
another by Mr. David Dale Owen, parts 'of this purchase are described. 
The narrative of the second expedition of Major Long presents a graphic 
view of the St. Peter’s valley : and the report, made in 184-5, by Mr. J. 
N. Nicollet, to illustrate his map of the hydrographical basin of the upper 
Mississippi river, embraces much useful and interesting information. Fronr 
the latter paper I venture to quote, in this place, a succinct account of the 
botanical and mineralogical features of the lower St. Peter’s country, and 
of the region watered by the Mankato or Blue Earth river, to which Mr. 
Nicollet has given the name of Undine region. 

“The whole country embraced by the lower St. Peter’s and the Undine 
region exceeds any land of the Mississippi, above Wisconsin river, as well 
in the quality and quantity of its timber, as in the fertility of its soil. The 
forests of the valley on the right bank are connected by groves and small 
wooded streams of the adjoining prairies with the forest called Bois-francs; 
and they extend so far southwest as to include the lands of the upper waters 
of the Mankato river. 

“The forest trees, as reported to me by Mr. Geyer, are chiefly soft 
maple, American and red elm, black walnut, the nettle tree, bass wood, red 
and white ash ; the undergrowth, the common hawthorn, prickly ash, high 
cranberry, red root, gray dogwood, fox grapes, horse brier, and moon reed. 
Among the herbs are the wild and bristly sarsaparilla, Indian turnip, the 
gay orchis, and others ; rushes and the flowing ferns are abundant along the 
low banks of the rivers. The valley prairies are rich in pasture, grasses, 
and leguminous and orchildeous plants, such as the yellow ladies’ slipper, 
American and tufted vetch, and others. The lowest parts near the borders 
of the woods, and those subject to inundations, are filled with the hi.Mi 
weeds common to such places' as the ragged cup, tall thistle, great bitter 
weed, the tuberous sunflower and others. " Swamps are frequent, and some 
of them contain extensive tracts of tamarack pines ; cedars grow intermixed 
with red birch on the rocky declivities of the lower Mankato river. Red 
and bar oak, with hazel, red root, peterswort, and the wild rose, are the 
trees and shrubs of the uplands. There are, besides, thickets of poplar 
birch, that are frequent in the elevated prairies near the river. The prai¬ 
ries are very luxuriant, and generally somewhat level and depressed ; the 
gum plant and button snake root are their most abundant and conspicuous 
herbs. 

“To give animation to the Undine region and to the valley of the St. 
Peter’s* as well as to develop trade between the British possessions, the 
territory of Iowa, and the State of Missouri, it would be necessary for 
government to open routes of communication between St. Peter’s and the 
Traverse des Sioux, through the Bois-francs mentioned above : between 
ht. Peter’s and the Prairie du Chien ; between Dubuque and the Lac qui 
Parle; through the Undine region, with a fork in the direction of the Tr;> 
Verse ( * es Sioux, passing by Fremont and Okoman lakes, (which latter is at 
^the head waters of La Houtan river,) and in other directions that would 
naturally suggest themselves. 

“The geological formation that characterizes the Undine region, as well 
, 3S the St. Peter’s, as far nearly as the mouth of the Waraja, is the same 
riji <s that of Fort Snelling, which I shall describe further on. It consists 
s vnainly in a thick stratum of friable sandstone as the basis, succeeded bv a 
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deposit of limestone, which is sometimes magnesian, and occasionally con¬ 
tains fossils, the whole covered by what I have called the erratic deposit. 

“ The sandstone forms the little rapids of the St. Peter's, and re-appear- 
mg at the Traverse des Sioux determines other rapids that are observed in 
a beautiful stream two miles northeast of the finding post in this place. 
At other intermediate localities the sandstone and limestone both appear ; 
but further on the limestone disappears altogether, because it goes thinning 
out as the western limits of the formation are approached. This may he 
observed near the H araja, and towards the upper parts of the Mankato, 
where the limestone, and indeed the sandstone, are replaced by beds of 
clay or calcareous marie. 

“ In the argillaceous deposits last referred to there are red ochre, other 
ferruginous minerals, and lignites; between the sandstone and the limestone 
there is a bed of whitish clay, enclosing nodules of the blue earth; anti 
sometimes between the strata of limestone bands of argillaceous iron ore, 
intermixed with siliceous and calcareous incrustations.” 

In bringing to a close this branch of my report, I desire to be indulged 
in one additional reflection. A review of the history of this nation pre¬ 
sents i.o fact so striking as the noiseless, multitudinous movements of its 
pc ;•'< westward. This is not a local or transitory accident. We see 
wave allowing wave in endless succession. First, last, everywhere, and 
ah ' rhis mighty political fact strikes us. It is not the ripple of the riv- 
ilV tt breaks along the margin of the wilderness; but “ the long swell 
of u Atlantic,” waited from foreign realms and augmented by contribu¬ 
te n - from every State. Should the treaties which have been made receive 
th approbation of the Senate, an industrious population will, in a short 
tii. ., cover the whole agricultural portion of the ceded regions, as the 
w; • rs cover the sea. The clamor for entrance upon the new purchase 
grows each day louder, more pressing, more imperious. Causes ami agen¬ 
cies already in actual operation are rapidly conducting our people to the 
occupancy and reclamation of its unharvested solitudes. Even now the 
ceaseless, irresistible tide of migration, in its occidental development, is 
fast encroaching upon them, reckless <8f the rights of the present possessors, 
and contemptuous of the authority of law. -'On the skirts of civiliza¬ 
tion.” says a writer in a modern review, “ unnoticed and in silence, as the 
leaves grow at night, young States yearly germinate into life. Without 
strife, unconvulsed, almost without thought, quietly and naturally as the 
sap ascends the tree, these principalities, that yesterday were not, to-day 1 
take their seats in the world's councils.” I feel in all its force the preg¬ 
nant truth contained in the final passage in the report of the commissioners. 

I appreciate to its lull extent the absorbing interest with which thousands 
of oai citizens are anxiously and impatiently awaiting the ratification of I 
the treaties by the Senate; and, in conclusion, can solemnly declare ray 
deep conviction “ that the time has come when the extinguishment of the / 
Indian title to this region should no longer be delayed, if government [rtf 
would not have the mortification, on the one hand, of confessing its inabil-1 
ity to protect the Indians from encroachment, or be subjected to the painful I 
necessity, upon the other, of ejecting thousands of its citizens by the strong *^ 
arm from a land which they ask only the opportunity of cultivating, and! r ic 
which without their labor will be comparatively useless and waste.” 

In examining reports for the two preceding years from this superinten-l • 1 
derev, it will be perceived that the vagrant habits and erratic excursion:* 5 s 
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of the Winnebagoes have been so freely enlafged upon, that any extended 
reference to them in the present paper would seem to be unnecessary. 
During the year several fugitive parties of these Indians have been inter¬ 
cepted, stealthily moving southward, with a view of returning to their old 
hunting grounds in Wisconsin and Iowa. In checking their movement 
in this direction, the military garrison at Fort Snelling has been an indis¬ 
pensable and invaluable auxiliary. Ever since the removal of this tribe in 
1"48 to the lands assigned them by the treaty negotiated at Washington in 
l"4s much ill-founded discontent has been manifested on their part to the 
country reserved for their occupancy in this Territory, and selected by an 
agent of their appointment. With every exertion on the part of officers in 
the Indian service, it has been found impossible to induce more than a small 
fragment of the tribe to settle down in the vicinity of the agency ; and far 
the larger part have located to the east of it, scattering along the banks ol 
the Mississippi river. To prevent the expatriation to a considerable degree 
of these latter colonies, during the present year, a farm has been opened 
upon Watab prairie, in the vicinity of the river, and various means em¬ 
ployed to render their new homes as inviting and attractive as possible. 

Besides the cost of the original removal of these refractory Indians, great 
expenses have since that time been incurred by the government of the United 
States in order to effect a more complete and permanent colonization. A 
very considerable sum has been paid for the removal of such as had not pre 
\iouslv removed, as well as of others who, after their emigration into the 
Territory, had returned to their old haunts upon ceded lands within the 
States. The urgent, and perhaps exaggerated, representations which were 
made by the State of Wisconsin relative to the serious evils and inconve- 
niencies resulting from the presence, in that State, of these vagrant Indians, 
induced the Department of the Interior to undertake this enterprise, of 
which, at the time, I freely expressed doubts whether the practical results 
which might be attained would at all correspond to the vast outlay which 
would necessarily have to be made. The complaints which have reached 
me during the summer, of continued annoyance from marauding parties of 
these restless and mischievous savages, have, I regret, unfortunately con¬ 
firmed the correctness of first impressions and early apprehensions. 

These complaints seem chronic with the people of Wisconsin ; nor is it 
perceived that they are more infrequent now than formerly. While much 
• an unquestionably be done to intercept the migratory movements of this 
turbulent people, by making their remaining at home a condition ol receiv¬ 
ing their annuities, and by the personal exertions of their agent, and the 
sleepless vigilance of the dragoon and infantry troops stationed within the 
Territory, the opinion is, at the same time, respectfully submitted, that an 
adequate remedy for the evils complained of reposes with the authorities of 
the State of Wisconsin, and with them alone. It is time, perhaps, that this 
should be distinctly understood. 

As long as there are paths through the wilderness, known only to 1 :ie 
Indian, which no soldiery can penetrate, which lead over a treacherous 
morass, and through jungles of tangled thicket, no argus-eyed vigilance on 
the part of officers of the Indian department can erect a Chinese wall of 
separation between this tribe and the inhabitants of Wisconsin. The situu- 
fionof the Territory occupied by the Winnebagoes is not that of a walled 
city, or a sentinelled camp, neither are there gens d’armes or tipstaffs pa¬ 
trolling every prairie, or custom-houses and stations dotted down at conve- 
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nie / intervals, to inspect th# passport of every roving savage. The cure 
lies elsewhere than here. 

Indians rarely visit or long remain in a community where they are not 
made welcome and encouraged to stav. Let Wisconsin legislation inhibit, 
by severe penalties, all trade and intercourse with the refugee Indians; let 
it make it a high penal offence to harbor one, to buy his furs or his game, 
to sell or to give him anything ; let it put him under the ban of social ex- 
communication ; above all, let a sharp and resolute police visit with certain 
exemplary and summary punishment, all traffic with these Indians in intox¬ 
icating liquors, and they will be speedily repelled from the borders of Wis¬ 
consin, their old haunts will lose their attraction, the State will be rid of 
their presence, its citizens will be relieved from molestation and annoyance, 
and the troublesome marauder gladly and with alacrity will find his own 
way back to his proper country, wisely contented in future to remain there. 
Why this very obvious course has not long since been adopted, I am utterly 
at a loss to conjecture. It would seem worthy at least of trial, and much 
more promising, as well as a cheaper, than the governmental transit of 
these Indians up the river one month, to he succeeded by the individual 
transit of the same Indians down the river the next. 

In all the elements which contribute to material well-being, probably no 
tribe which has treaty relations with the United States is more highly 
favored than the Winnebagoes. As yet, they do not seem properly to 
ap .eciate this; nor, unfortunately, does their moral advancement keep 
eq:: ;1 pac* with their physical improvement. 

i he report of their agent presents a highly flattering view of the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the tribe. During the year, five hundred acres have been 
un : r cultivation at Long Prairie, the site of the agency, and two hundred 
acres on the Mississippi river. The agent estimates that, from these seven 
hundred acres, there will be produced the present year fourteen thousand 
busnels of corn, eleven thousand bushels of potatoes, eighteen thousand 
bushels of turnips, four thousand bushels of oats, and three hundred bushels 
or .cheat, besides large quantities of garden vegetables. As the Winneba- j 
goes do not exceed in number two thousand people, this is certainly a very 
encouraging statement, and would seem to indicate that the amount of 
production will very nearly suffice to meet all demands of domestic con¬ 
sumption. A very slight increase in the number of cultivated acres will 
place the tribe above want, and enable them in prosperous seasons to raise 
a considerable surplus. 

By the treaty of 1846 ten thousand dollars were reserved “ for the erec¬ 
tion and carrying on of one or more manual-labor schools.” In addition 
there is annually applicable to educational purposes three thousand dollars, 
under the treaty of 1862, limited to twenty-seven years, and two thousand 
eight hundred dollars unde lie treaty of 1837. 'The treaty of 1837 pro- , 
vides, further, five hundred rdollars per annum for the pay of an interpreter 
to the schools. Here, then, until the year 13-59, is an annual revenue for 
school purposes of six thousand three hundred dollars, and after that period 
a yearly income of three thousand three hundred dollars. The latter sum 
will at all times be ample for the salaries of teachers : and by li559 the 
farms will have become so productive that the rations, which are now daily 
issued to the children who attend the schools, can be contributed entirely 
rom that source, without encroaching in any degree upon the educational ' 
ffunds. The school at Long Prairie, which remained closed for a consul*' . 
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arable period after the resignation of the Rev. David Lowry, the former 
superintendent, was reopened last winter, and is now in active operation. 

In a communication from this office, dated March 27, 1851, I enclosed, 
as information to the department, an extract from a letter from the Chip¬ 
pewa agent, from which I Anil here make a brief quotation, corrective of a 
fd.se rumor, circulated last winter by a portion of the public press, relative 
to :he alleged starving condition of the Chippewa Indians : “ Nothing has 
ever been more exaggerated,” writes the agent, “ than the starvation of the 
CLippewas. There has not been a single case of starvation in all this re¬ 
gion of country ; and even in the Lake Vermillion country, as I learn from 
c man just from there, the Indians are better off than they have been for 
several years past.” What inducement men can have in circulating reports 
so ibreign to the truth I am unable to say, but it is evidently done with the 
e-mien to obstruct the removal, and to cast reflection upon the officers of 
the government and the administration. 

Allusion is made in this place to this matter, not for any intrinsic impor¬ 
tance that attaches to it, but for the purpose of illustrating the facility with 
which stupid malice, or mistaken self-interest, can make totally groundless 
assumptions of fact, and then leave a discreditable inference to be drawn 
from them. To see, not what exists, but what depraved imagination sus- 
pu:s; to indulge complacently in allusions about facts, as if facts, with 
tip-al complacency, would assume the shape that they desire, is character¬ 
ise: oi a class of adventurers upon the frontier ; and, injustice to human 
r^cre, I believe the number to be very small, who would suborn, as auxil¬ 
iary in party strife, or as a means of gratifying petty, grovelling malice, or 
a< initial to a fat job or lucrative contract, the most palpable fabrication of 
fac:s. So far as unjust or invidious reference has been or may be made to 
myself, so long as I retain the approbation of the inward monitor, I feel 
supreme indifference to the publication of anonymous and interested trash, 
ami view with entire nonchalence ail verbal batteries of a disparaging and 
contumelious character that may be marshalled against me. It is unques¬ 
tionably the right, ak it is the duty, of public journals to freely comment 
W -i public events and the conduct of public servants. In indulging in a 
frtc expression of views, it is natural that the press should sometimes inad¬ 
vertently fall into error. But the difference is wide between unintentional^ 
misstatement and that eager avidity which, possessing no authentic means 
01 •mlormation, greedily snatches at every miserable calumny which, di- 
Jtrf y or by inuendo, can reflect upon the acts or motives of a public agent. 

it not for the temporary injury sometimes occasioned by distorted re- 
citais and exaggerated narrations of facts, it would be both curious and 
amusing to trace their growth with each repetition, and to notice the in¬ 
creasing corpulence of obliquity and exaggeration, so to speak, which false 
rumors attain with every mile of travel. 

A: the payment which was made to the Chippewas at Sandy lake last 
LA a distressing mortality prevailed among them, occasioned by the dys- 
enttry and measles, and aggravated doubtless by the low* diet to which this 
people are accustomed for at least nine months in the year. But anticipat¬ 
ing inconvenience and embarrassment from the failure in the remittance of 
flair money annuity, I took the precaution to guard against any deficiency 
in the supply of provisions ; and as time did not admit of previous consul¬ 
tation with the department, assumed the responsibility of instructing the 
agent to purchase provisions for them, to the amount of one-half of their 
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money annuity, (if they could be procured upon reasonable terms,) after 
first obtaining the written consent of the chiefs and headmen of* the bands 
which solicited and really stood in need of aid. This the agent did; and, 
at the payment in question, these Indians received more than their usual 
quota of provisions. So far from famine or starvation ensuing from any 
negligence on the part of government officers, the Chippewas received all 
that government was under treaty obligations to furnish to them, except 
their money ; and this, as every one is aware, who is at all familiar with 
the thriftless habits of the Indians, and the fatal faculty with which they 
incur debts whenever opportunity presents, is usually all of it due to their 
traders. As it was, one half of their money annuity was invested in pro¬ 
visions; and had the residue been so invested, which the scarcity of sup¬ 
plies rendered impossible, it would not have subsisted the large number 
congregated at the payment an additional fortnight. 

I am happy to be able to inform the department that, agreeably to the 
plan of operations matured in this office, the removal of the Chippewas 
from the lands they had ceded in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, has 
been, during the present season, in course of successful progress. Active 
operations commenced in May last, and the agent writes me that the muster 
rolls, when completed, will show that three thousand Chippewas have been 
removed, and that only about seven hundred, inclusive of the Anse band, 
remain behind upon the ceded lands. The Vieux Desert band have been, 
and are still suffering from the small-pox ; to have attempted their removal 
the present year would have been useless. The Pelican Lake and Wiscon¬ 
sin River bands have also been suffering from the same disease, and from 
the measles. About one-half of these latter bands have removed in com¬ 
pany with their chiefs; the remainder, it is thought, can easily be induced 
to remove next spring. The removal of the Anse band was never seriously 
contemplated. They have attained to a comparatively advanced stage of 
civilization, and many of their number, by the laws of Michigan, are ad¬ 
mitted to the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

In the conduct of this most difficult and delicate enterprise, I cannot too 
highly commend the signal ability and rare prudence manifested by Agent 
Watrous, who has had the removal in charge ; nor too favorably notice the 
valuable services of Wm. T. Boutwell and Clement H. Beaulieu, esqs., 
assistant superintendents of the removal. It is impossible for one unac¬ 
quainted with the character of such enterprises, to conceive of the hefst. of 
difficulties which have to he encountered and surmounted. In the mining 
districts the Indians have found strong inducements to remain. The whites 
employ them in fishing, boating, voyaging and hunting; pay them well, 
and supply them with all the whiskey they want. The fickleness of the 
Indians themselves; their wide dispersion in numerous sub-bands; the jeal¬ 
ousy of half-breeds; the perfidy of the employees ; the avarice and specu- i 
lative schemes of interested white men, all conspire to raise obstacles almost 
insuperable to the successful accomplishment of an undertaking of so exten¬ 
sive and complicated a nature. 

With the use of proper effort next year for the removal of such as have 
been detained behind by sickness, the agent thinks as complete and final a 
removal of the tribe will have been effected as probably can ever be accost 
plished. The Chippewa Indians have been so widely dispersed over a 
country, in many places pathless and trackless, that many stragglers mult 
necessarily be left behind. A rigid adherence, however, to the rule of pap 
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ing annuities to those only who remove to, and remain in their proper 
country, will, it is believed, accomplish all that can in reason be desired, 
or injustice demanded from the Federal government. 

By the treaty which was concluded at Pembina on the 20th day of Sep¬ 
tember, 1851, the cession of a tract of country xvas obtained about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles in length, by sixty-five in breadth, intersected in its 
centre by the Red river of the north. The boundaries of the cession, as 
described in the treaty, begin on the east bank of the Red river of the north, 
whtre it is intersected by the international boundary line ; thence extend, 
east along said line thirty miles ; thence southwardly in a direct linfftto strike 
the Buffalo river, “ half way from its source to its mouth thence along 
said river to its mouth ; thence northwardly by the west bank of Red river 
to the mouth of Goose river; up said river to its most westerly source, 
following the south branch thereof; thence northwardly in a direct line to 
strike a point on the international boundary line, five miles west of the 
Grand Cote, and thence east to the place of beginning. The purchase em¬ 
braces some of the finest country upon the tributaries of the Red river of 
1 he north, and comprises an extensive tract which was granted to Lord 
Selkirk in 1811 or 1812, by the Hudson’s Bay Company, under the impres¬ 
sion that it was upon the British side of the international line. Under the 
same erroneous impression settlements w T ere made by colonists under Lord 
Selkirk, as far south as the Grand Fork, formed by the junction of Red 
hake river with Red river, at least one hundred miles on this side of the 
American line ; and in this way, until the correct line w r as run, hundreds of 
colonists, native born citizens of the United States, were under the impres¬ 
sion that allegiance was due from them to the government of Great Britain. 

For the details of the treaty, and the considerations upon which they were 
based, I must respectfully refer to mv report as commissioner, which will 
tie forwarded to the department in a few days. Several of the provisions 
are exact counterparts of articles in the treaties with the Sioux, which have 
already been dwelt upon at some considerable length, and the brief flying 
minutes allotted for the completion of the present report utterly debar fur- 
! ther allusion to them in the present connexion. 

0 Under an escort of twenty-five dragoons, detached from Fort Snelling, 
under the command of Lieutenant Corley, the commission left the Falls of 
St. Anthony on the 18th August, and- arrived at St. Paul on their return 
i f the 27th October. To detail, even in the most cursory manner, the 
t , novel and exciting incidents of the excursion would occupy more than the 
[( entire space of the present paper. The inviting agricultural opportunities 
flli presented by much of the country that was passed over; the fairy and 
. almost cultivated English beauty in many places of the landscape ; the quiet 
t ), f Flemish character of the scenery upon the Red river of the north beyond 
1K ! r the Grand Cote, and the Alleghanian appearance of this coteau as it is 
],<; a Pproached on this side; the amusing perplexities and incidents of each 
) flt day’s encampment; the glimmering of tent-fires, with the grand but mono¬ 
tonous sublimity of the prairie for a perspective; the racing, over bending 
grass, with affrighted elk and gigantic buffalo ; these and a thousand other 
I;scenes, the .recollection of which is pictured ujion the memory fresh as the 
! ' tnembrance of childhood, time does not permit me to refer to in this place. 
V., -After the conclusion of the treaty at Pembina, in courtesy to the pressing 
, ^ivitations which were received from the British side of the line, and with 
natural curiosity to witness the finely cultivated farms, and rich, abundant 
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harvests ot a region lying so far north of our extreme northern line, and to 
test, by personal observation, its agricultural capacities, we extended ou: 
journeyings to lower Fort Garry, upwards of one hundred miles over tfo 
border, and within a short distance of the vast waters of Lake Winnipeg. 
In a briet but interesting visit, we received a generous welcome fron 
Governor Colville, of Rupert’s Land, and Major Caldwell, governor o: j 
Assineboca, and commander of the pensioners at upper Fort Garry. To 
these gentlemen and to numerous others, factors and chief traders of the j 
Hudson’s Bay Company, I am deeply indebted for the graceful hospitali- I 
tie' extended to our party, and desire to return here my most grateful | 
acknowledgments. 

A* the Chippewas will now be shortly concentrated in a more confined j 
area, remote from a white population, and isolated from other Indian tribes; 

I deem it extremely important that the different divisions of the tribe should 
be placed upon uniform treaty relations with the government of the United 
States, occupy their lands by tenancy in common, and receive in equal 
share the bounty of government. I invite the attention of the department 
to the views advanced in this connexion in the report of last year from this 
superintendency. 

In reviewing the events which have crowded the business of this super* 
intendency during the year which is now terminating, it will be seen tha* 
three several treaties have been made with the Indian tribes in its charge, 
at three distinct and separate points, each far remote from the other; one 
upon the beautiful terraced prairie at Traverse des Sioux, on the St. 
Peter’s river; a second at Mendota, the “meeting of the waters” of the 
Minnesota with the Mississippi; and a third at distant Pembina, situate or 
the windings of the Red river of the north, near the international lint 
between the United States and the British possessions. Treaties have beer 
entered into with three bands of the Dahcota Indians, and with two divi¬ 
sions of the Chippewa tribe, with whom the government of the Unite- 
States had never before formed treaty relations. ' Acquisitions of territory 
have been made, which may be meted and measured by parallels of Iatituii 
and degrees of longitude, and over which in a few years will extend tb 
lustre of the American name and character. Whatever else may be said « 
the incumbency of this superintendency, and in this locality it has had it* L 
share perhaps both of good report and evil report, it lias not at least bw 
a salaried laziness. In the discharge of the duties attaching to it, I hate 
traversed vast solitudes, rarely visited but by the untamed Indian, or mo? 
untamed butfalo; and for four months my home has been by the tent-fir* g, 
oi the camp, and rav only neighbors the red foragers of the prairie. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Hon. Luke Lea, ALEX. RAMSEY. ^ 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 42. 

\\ iXNEBA&o Agency, September 21 
Sir ; On the first day ot May last I entered upon the du 
oifiee at this place ; I found that my predecessor had commenced 
for the Winnebagoes on Long Prairie ; also that he had made 
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for breaking eighty acres at Wawtab Prairie, on the Mississippi river. The 
Winnebagoes now have under cultivation at this agency five hundred acres, 
and on the Mississippi river two hundred acres. They will this year raise 
od Long Prairie— 

Corn, - oOO acres, 12,000 bushels. 

Potatoes, - 50 “ 10,000 “ 

Wheat, - 10 “ 300 “ 

Turnips, - 50 “ 10,000 “ 

Oats, - 40 “ 4,000 “ 

Garden vegetables, 10 “ 

On the Mississippi river— 

Corn, - 100 acres, 2,000 bushels. 

Potatoes, - 10 “ ],000 “ 

Turnips, - 80 “ 8,000 “ 

The crops at this agency are unusually good, and the Indians cannot 
wdi.*. the coming season for food. They have assisted in ploughing, plant¬ 
ing and harvesting. Those that have horses have this season put up hay 
enc .gh to keep them through the winter. 1 find that they are not only 
di>; sed but anxious to work ; and many of them will do as much work in 
a d.-.y as a laboring man among the whites. On the Mississippi river the 
■ ( r°Pi are not so good, owing to their having been planted late and upon 
( the sod. Another year, all of the bands within this agency will raise a 
.t: surplus of produce of every description, provided I am enabled to break on 
the Mississippi five hundred acres, which will give the eastern Winneba- 
gots their proper proportion of ploughed land. Those living on Long 
Kg Prairie are almost a distinct tribe from those residing on the Mississippi, 
i Ali attempts to unite them having for years failed, it is believed best to let 
mi remain as they are. The latter have been much neglected for years, 
U having received no benefit from the school, agricultural, or blacksmith 
fund: and, as might have been expected, I found them morose and dissat¬ 
isfied with the government and their country; but I am happy to say that 
, they have recently evinced an entirely different spirit. They complain 
^much that they should be compelled to travel over a very bad road sixty 
| 1f miles (thirty miles of it leading through the ceded land) to the agency to 
^receive their annuities. I can see no good reason why they should not 
^..receive their proportion of annuities at their present location. They would 
j t jbe saved much travel and' suffering, the government would be* saved nearly 
^..five thousand dollars in transportation annually, and the western Indians 
tf ,would not run the risk of having half of their crops either stolen or de¬ 
stroyed. The road over which they are compelled to travel is one of the 
worst in the country, and that portion leading through the ceded land is 
w hiskey shops, and by the time the Indian returns to his camp, 
he finds himself as poor as when he left it. Could they be paid at their 
residences they would husband their resources drawn from the government, 
‘nd the temptation to ramble among the -whites would be lessened. 

f would respectfully recommend that the department permit me to add 
JL e hundred acres of ploughed land to that already under cultivation on 
*a\vtab Prairie. This land should be ploughed and fenced in time to ena- 
them to plant the coming season. Suitable buildings should also be 
’feted at that place for school buildings and mechanics’ shops. The cost 
# breaking and fencing the land and erecting suitable buildings will be 
dp^out $7,500. After this is done the Indians will raise more than they 
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will be able to consume, and the annual appropriations will be arade to 
enable the department to secure the services of a sufficient number of gooi 
teachers to carry on the school. The school buildings at this place are 
unfit for the use now made of them ; and I would recommend the balance 
of the $10,000 for manual labor schools to be expended in erecting suitable 
buildings in their stead. 

1 have erected seven log and two frame dwellings for the Indians the 
past summer. I have also made a contract for building a saw and grist¬ 
mill, both of which will be ready for use in a short time; and I am in 
hopes to be able to procure lumber in time to furnish the Indians with sev¬ 
eral more dwellings before the winter sets in. On my arrival here I found 
the bodies of several houses up, all of which I have finished. The Indians 
are very anxious to have dwellings, barns, and stables built, and are fast 
abandoning their savage habits for those of the white man, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great abundance of game of every description which abound in and 
around their country. Had preparations been made prior to their removal 
in 1846 for their comfort, the government would never have heard com¬ 
plaints from this tribe ; and now, if suitable means are employed, the entire 
tribe can be brought within the limits of their own country ; and should 
such be the case, an end will be put to their unnecessary sufferings and 
their ceaseless complaints. Their annuities now, if properly husbanded, 
will put them beyond want, and enable the government, with proper man¬ 
agement, to make them first an agricultural people, and then by degrees 
lead them on to other and higher branches. 

It is a lamentable fact that the educated of this tribe are the most worth¬ 
less, which clearly shows that they should first be taught to labor and ac¬ 
quire property ; after which they will see not only the use but necessity of 
becoming educated. 

I am happy to say that since my arrival in the country the Winnebagoa 
of my agency have not disturbed the person or property of a citizen ol 
this territory. 


Those living within their own country now number between seventeen 
and eighteen hundred, and I despair not of yet being able to make than 
not only a respectable but a useful people. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, [lor 

A. M. FRIDLEY, fpte 

Indian agent, iliill 

Hiif Execlb ncy A. Ramsey, Htest 

Superintendent Indian .Iffain, St. Paul. V "0 

_ . I::* 


Chippewa Agency, September 20, 1851. Jstrea 


Sm : In compliance with instructions of the 4th ultimo I have theh(jf®§t 
to transmit ray second annual report. 

It affords me much pleasure to state, that the farmers under this age* 
have discharged their duties with fidelity, and that a more 'abundant harfetej 
will be reaped by the tribe than at any former year. 

Early in April last, I located a farm west of the Mississippi, on the (I 
Lake river, lor the future home of the Chippewas of Lake Superior ■ 
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were required to remove from the ceded lands. This, together with the 
Gull Lake farm, has been under the superintendency of William Nettleton, 
farmer for the Chippewas; and much credit is due him for his perseverance, 
and the promptness with which he has discharged the duties enjoined upon 

him- 

There have been two hundred and seventy-five acres of prairie broken 
since the oth of May last. Of this amount, one hundred acres were broken 
and fenced by contract, and the remainder have been done by laborers em- 
i ployed by the month; sixty-four acres have been seeded, as follows: 

Twenty-five in potatoes, fifteen in ruta bagas, ten in oats, and fourteen in 
] com. The product realized from the farm is tlitee thousand five hundred 
I bushels potatoes, three thousand bushels ruta bagas, three hundred bushels 
oats, and five hundred bushels corn ; all of which is designed as subsistence 
|tl for the Chippewas of Lake Superior that have been removed. 
u Four blacksmiths, and two assistants, have been employed for this tribe; 

and the manner in which they have discharged their duties is entirely 
a! , satisfactory. 

,i The usual annual ^reports from the various missions under this agency 
ni |, have not been received; and presuming that none will be in time to accom- 
, panv this report, I submit the following statement in regard to their opera- 
tions, so far as I am informed. 

The American board have kept up their school regularly at La Pointe, 

|, until July, last, at which time they suspended operations until they should 
locate on the unceded lands. 

ot . The Methodists, heretofore, have sustained three schools, one at La Anse, 
one at Fond du Lac, and one at this agency. The one at Fond du Lac 
| was discontinued in May, 1850; the school at this agency has been kept 
up only a part of the time ; the one at La Anse, I am unable to give any 
^ information in regard to. The system that has been adopted in main- 
tainiiiLT these schools is a bad one, and has resulted in little benefit to the 

I Tribe. I respectfully recommend, that the funds appropriated for this ob¬ 
ject be expended in maintaining a manual-labor school at the agency. A 

II judicious discrimination, in selecting ratable teachers, can be observed by 
" Agents of the government as well as by the missionary societies. 

The object for which this agency was temporarily located at Sandy lake, 
las had its effect, (to induce those-required to remove further westward ;) 

; md I respectfully recommend that it be removed, at as early a day as 
‘^Practicable, west of the Mississippi, and permanently located, either on 
Leaf river, or Otter Tail lake. The numerous lakes within this region 
abounding with the choicest fish, the extensive sugar groves, and fine prai- 
ies, would at once open to the tribe facilities for their future subsistence, 
*hicli, with their attention turned to agriculture, would relieve them from 
tting so often reduced to utter destitution and want, and place them effect- 
ially beyond the influence of the whiskey dealers. 

Should the treaty be effected with the Red River anti Pembina Chippe- 
r*20.was, by locating the agency at this point, it would be within a convenient 
(Instance for this portion of the tribe to receive their annuities. In this con- 
exion it may be proper to add, that the land is owned by bands that have 
er this ?r erparticipated in the annuities; and, owing to this inequality existing, 
n daiifuch jealousy and bad feeling have been engendered between the Chip- 
wasof Lake Superior and those living west of the Mississippi, which is 
} on^ 
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gradually increasing ; and unless something is done*by the government to 
allay this, difficulty will yet grow out of it. 

The rich deposits of copper ore on the northwestern shore of Lake Su¬ 
perior have induced our citizens to outfit exploring parties to examine that 
region of country belonging to the tribe, and I have been compelled to in¬ 
terfere to arrest their progress into the country. 

In my annual report of 1850 I recommended that a treaty be made for 
all the lands east of the Mississippi. If a joint treaty was made, so that the 
whole tribe would be placed upon an equality, past difficulties would be 
obviated, and the tribe would then be concentrated, which would enable 
the government to do something to meliorate their condition; but, scattered 
as they now are over a large extent of country, gaining their living by the 
chase, and exposed to all the vices of intoxicating drinks, little can be done 
^ or their benefit. Policy and justice alike demand that this should be done, 
and I again beg leave to commend this subject to the favorable considera¬ 
tion of the higher authorities. To quiet their apprehension of again being 
removed, their lands west of the Mississippi should be forever guarantied 
to them as their future home. . 

The removal of the Chippewas of Lake Superior, that was'contemplated 
to have been effected last year, but was delayed on account of the neces¬ 
sary appropriation until it was too late in the season for active operations, 
commenced in May last. There have been many adverse interests and 
counter currents to contend against; but it affords me much satisfaction to 
inform your excellency that the entire removal has been accomplished, with 
the exception of the Anse and Vieux Desert, together with a portion of 
the Pillican Lake and Wisconsin River bands; about one half of the two 
latter, with their chiefs, have removed; the remainder, and the Vieux 
Desert band, are suffering severely from the small-pox and measles. An 
ttempt to remove these fractions of the tribe this year would be fruitless, 
nd disastrous to the rest of the tribe. There is no doubt but they can be 
aasily removed the coming spring. -9h 

e But little hope can be entertained of the Anse band removing, as inanjj 
of them have purchased lands in the vicinity where they are now located 
and are making rapid strides towards civilization. jplrj 

My grateful acknowledgements are due Messrs. Boutwell and Beauliei.1 i; 
assistant superintendents of the removal, for valuable services rendered. 
The muster rolls will show when completed that three thousand Chippewas 
have been removed the present year. There are still remaining on tht 
ceded lands, including the Anse band, seven hundred. 

Reasonable apprehensions may be entertained of those who have removed 
re turning to their old homes, and that the citizens of Wisconsin and Michi¬ 
gan will again be annoyed by their depredations and plunder. To guard 
against this a military post, located at the head of Lake Superior, or a treaty, 
(as before alluded to,) is believed indispensable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, j 


J. 


His Excellency Alex. Ramsey, 

Supt. oj Indian Affairs, St. Paul. 


S. WATROUS, j.;. 
Indian Agent. 
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La Pointe, September 20, 1853. 

Sir : I received yesterday the circular from the commissioner of Indian 
affairs which you forwarded to me, and I embrace the earliest opportunity 
to present my annual report of the mission under the patronage of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions among the Chip- 
l>ewas of your agency. 

As heretofore reported, this mission occupies two stations, one at La 
Pointe, and one on Bad river. The two stations ^re about fifteen miles 
apart. The persons employed at the station at La Pointe are Rev. S. Hall, 
missionary ; Charles Pulsifer, schoolteacher ; Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Pulsifer ; 
and Henry Blachford, native catechist and interpreter. 

The school at La Pointe has been continued without interruption during 
he past year, with the exception of the usual vacations. The whole n nm - 
it uer of scholars who have attended it is thirty-eight. The average attend- 
r mce has been twenty-one each day. The ages of the pupils, with one ex- 
eption, are from fiye to seventeen years. The various branches of study 
pursued are reading and spelling, arithmetic, (intellectual and written,) 
it: book-keeping, English grammar, geography, composition and writing, 
ent The pupils generally exhibit a good capacity for learning, and have made 
res j commendable progress. Regular public religious exercises have been held 
(1 ' n the Sabbath at this station throughout the year. 

W ,T^ e P ei ’sons employed at the station on Bad river are Rev. L. H„ 
^ U heeler, Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Abby Spooner. No school has been kept 
at this station during the past year, except during a few weeks in the early 
ie l]P art °f summer. Mr. Wheeler was absent with his family from September 
5 fe t0 the last of May, during which the missionary labors at the station were 
Suspended. 

We are still pained to witness so little disposition among the Chippewas 
' o improve the opportunities offered by the government and by benevolent 
l7i -'pieties, for improving their condition. Very few of them realize the ad~ 
jvrf ailta § es which would result to their children, and to the nation at large, 
y educating them, and training them to habits of industry in some useful 
(jBcf. cu P a ti on - Ignorance and idleness, with their kindred vices, are the great 
s ratt iin< ^ rances h° their civilization and improvement. Few of them will en- 
q» their children to attend school, when a school is brought to their 
•; >oor, and its advantages offered them freely. Schools conducted on the 
r manual-labor system may succeed better than those conducted on the plan 
ave^ eret0 * 0re P ursuet h The experiment has not been tried heie. 
aad ^ nat * on ever improve, they must be taught habits of industry, and 
1 'jy earn to realize the value of property. With this view", whatever is done 
,or them, to benefit them and improve their condition, should be done in a 
va y to encourage industry, and induce them to earn their own means of 
Insistence. Furnishing them the means of living, without their own 
nfv * s °niy encouraging them to idleness and vice. 

' His end might in some measure be attained by bringing the children 
manual-labor institutions, and subjecting them to a different kind of 
mining from that which they receive while with their parents at home. 
Expending their annuities in such a manner as to encourage them to 
ttle down and cultivate the soil, will also tend to promote industry and 
provement. It is to be hoped, therefore, that when the Indians from this 
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region shall be removed, they will be aided and encouraged to cultivate 
farms, and become more concentrated, where larger communities of them 
can be operated upon at less expense of money and labor. 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. HALL, 


Superintendent of the mission of the A. B. C. F. 
among the Chippewas. 

Major J. S. Watrous, 

Agent for the Chippewa Indians. 


M. 


No. 44. 

Indian Agency, St. Peter's, September 1,1851. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the affairs 
of this agenay, in accordance with the regulations of the Indian depart¬ 
ment. 

The general health of the Indians has not been so good as last year, 
and a greater mortality has prevailed among them. Bowel complaint, in its 
various forms, has been more prevalent than any other disease. 

As a general thing the Indians have been temperate. There have been, 
and perhaps ever will be, more or less exceptions. The greatest source of 
annoyance has been traders on the ceded lands on the east side of the 
Mississippi in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Notwithstanding the legislatures 
of the State and the Territory have passed stringent and wholesome laws 
against selling liquor to the Indians, still we have men vile enough to vend 
the article, and generally so manage it as to evade the law. It is deeply 
to be regretted that, while the masses of our population will compare favor- 
ably with other communities for intelligence and sobriety, there are some l 
always found on our frontier whose only livelihood is to sell whiskey and . 
strip the poor Indian of his earnings and the pittance allowed him by the 
government, giving in exchange that which makes him miserable. 

The corn crop promises a good harvest, such as has not been destroyed . 
by the flood ; all the corn on the bottoms of the Mississippi and St. Peter’s , 
rivers has been ruined. The hitter stream has been several feet higher than 

ever known before. Indeed, the last two seasons have been remarkable , 

ior the extensive overflow of the bottoms of these rivers and their tribu* 'j 

taries, showing the necessity of occupying higher lands for Indian farms 

hereafter. 

The same enmity continues to exist which has been so 
between the two largest tribes of Indians in the northw< 

Chippewas. No treaty arrangement among themselves seems to have suf¬ 
ficient force to prevent these tribes from murdering each other whenever f 
an opportunity offers. In despite of all efforts to prevent it, several war 
parties have been out since my last annual report, resulting in the murderC 
of two Chippewas and wounding one or two others. The Sioux have had 
ten or eleven killed, and several wounded. It will be almost impossible tel . 
prevent these outbreaks, so long as those tribes continue to live in such closfl 
proximity to each other. It is but just, however, to say that nearly all 
those murders have been committed upon Sioux territory. The ChippewJ‘’ a j 
have invariably been the invaders. In no instance, we believe, iave thr 
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Sioux gone over upon the Chippewa land, but their war parties have been 
gotten up to expel their enemies from tbeir territory. Although this is not 
a sufficient excuse for shedding blood, yet we think very little would be 
shed could the Chippewas be confined to their own country. 

I am sorry to record that, during last spring, a Sioux war party, whose 
avowed object was to chastise their enemies, crossed over to the east side of 
the Mississippi above Sauk rapids, and committed sundry depredations 
upon our white population. By some means the party obtained some 
whiskey and became intoxicated.* They fired upon three teamsters on the 
road, killing one of then, a Mr. Swartz, robbed several houses, killed 
stock, and committed other atrocious deeds. I have no doubt whiskey was 
the cause of' those outrages. By the efficient ai4 of the military at Fort 
Snelling, we succeeded in arresting the principal offenders in this nefarious 
transaction, and confining them in the garrison. When the time for their 
trial arrived in Benton county, where the offence was committed, the prison¬ 
ers were delivered over to the custody of the marshal of the territory. In 
transporting them, six in number, from Fort Snelling to Sauk rapids for 
trial, being in charge of the deputy marshal and twenty-five dragoons 
from the fort, they by some means effected their escape, and have not since 
been retaken. Asa history of this transaction has been furnished from 
another quarter, it is not necessary to add further details. 

Reports from the missionaries and school teachers will exhibit the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of those interests. Causes prejudicial to their success are 
in a course of removal, and it is hoped a more prosperous state of affairs in 
relation to them will be given hereafter. It is believed the want of success 
hitherto has not been owing to a want of effort in those engaged, but to 
causes over which they have had no control. In this connexion, we have 
the painful duty to announce that the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, missionary, a most 
excellent, useful, and worthy man, a member of the Presbyterian board of 
foreign missions, was drowned, while bathing in the St. Peter’s river, at 
Traverse des Sioux, at the very time the treaty with the Indians was in 
progress at that place. This calamity falls heavily upon the young and 
interesting family of the deceased, and may be considered a public loss, as 
his iniluence and example were salutary among the Indians, 
ft The small fund set apart to board, clothe, and educate Sioux children 
by the department, from what was called the school fund, is doing good, 
i;;.i an, i I think with great propriety might be increased, until such time as our 
i whole plan of operations be changed, and the Indians transferred to their 
new homes. While the Sioux occupy their present lands, scattered over 
so large an extent of country, their proximity to the white population, (the 
imli nver only separating them for near three hundred miles,) ] do not think it 
oui accessary to make any suggestions with regard to alterations in their present 
system of management. 

Should the two treaties with the Sioux be ratified by the Senate, and 
t; they removed to their new homes, on the reserve assigned them on the St. 

. Peter's, during the next year, and the annuities provided for by treaty dis- 
Iuti Abated among them in cash, goods and provisions, civilization and school 
O ' ^ a great improvement in their moral and physical condition may be an- 
ud Hcipated. With a proper code of laws, proper rules for their government, 
^at the commencement, a wise application of the funds allowed them under 
,j ihe various heads of accounts, it seems to me they cannot fail to make a 
/'great improvement in their manner of living, and a nearer approximation to 
Part iii.—14 # 
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the habits of civilized life. In order to have the full benefit of a fair ex¬ 
periment, the nearer the different bands can be located to each other on the 
reserve the better. It is admitted by all that not much impression can be 
made upon those advanced in life. Lasting impressions are more easily 
made upon the young. Progress may he slow, but sure. As the youth 
grow up, their habits and pursuits may be changed, and by the time (halt a 
century) their annuities expire, they might become incorporated into the 
State as citizens. 

If all the bands, parties to those treaties, are to be under the care of one 
agent, a proper and economical superintendence will require that the bands 
should be in the same vicinity. At a common centre the schools, mission¬ 
aries, farming, (except so far as the Indians might cultivate their own 
fields,) mechanism, and the agency, should be established. Such concen¬ 
trated action for their benefit, acting upon the surrounding masses, could 
not fail to prove salutary. A more wholesome discipline could then be ex¬ 
ercised among them ; disorderly conduct promptly punished; all war parties 
checked before they had ripened into action. The Indians at their new 
homes will be widely separated from their ancient foes, the Chippewas. 
The above remarks are made upon the hypothesis that the late treaties will 
be carried out—treaties, it is believed, liberal to the Indians, advantageous 
to the United States, and vitally important to the peace and prosperity of 
Minnesota. 

Not doubting the kindness of intention as well as wisdom in the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, in adopting such rules and regulations for the 
government of the Indians as will be suitable to their condition in the place 
assigned them, we leave this topic to the development of time. In regard 
to farming, blacksmithing, &c., the past year, details will be found in the 
report of Mr. Prescott, superintendent of farmers, herewith appended. 

The money left in the hands of the agent, thirty thousand dollars, by 
the commissioner of Indian affairs, has been disbursed in accordance with j 
instructions, and the proper vouchers from the chiefs and braves will be 
forwarded. # J : 

The Sioux have not been in the habit of receiving so much money at one 
time, and I am sorry to add, that a large portion of it has been spent bj 
them in a manner that will be of little benefit; the larger portion of it lor 
horses, which they did not want, and most of them will be dead in a ler 
months, and at prices much beyond their true value. The money also 
afforded them an opportunity of purchasing whiskey, which is always in¬ 
jurious to them, in drinking which many of them indulged. But we think 
the trouble is nearly over, as very little of the money could now be found 
in the hands of the Indians. We know it is the opinion of many wise and 
o-ood men, who have had experience in Indian allairs, that it is better to 
pay the Indian his annuity in cash. Let him disburse it himself, lor it 
will learn him the use of money and the habit of trading for himself. I 
think this reasoning cannot apply to the Indians in the northwest, in their 
present condition. It seems to me the government should look on then! ' 
in the nature of minors or wards, and treat them accordingly. Dictate tfl 
them what is right, and carry out their determinations. When a suflicieij • 
number of them, by being taught, shall learn the use of money, and U4 . 
they will acquire in time, if the children are educated, and there shall bel ’ 
nearer approach to civilization, it will be time enough to adopt this theoij 
Cash payments to Indians are much less troublesome to those engaged! 
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their superintendence, but I am satisfied, even from my limited experience, 
it is not best for the comfort and happiness of the Indian. I am convinced 
that a given number can be kept better and more free from suffering by the 
expenditure of fifty thousand dollars for them in a judicious manner, than 
they will keep themselves by paying them one hundred thousand dollars 
per*capita. While I will cheerfully concede, that there are many high 

minded and honorable traders among the Indians, and who would do them 
justice, yet there are always so many employees and hangers on among and 
around them,' that they eat out their substance and get their money, whether 
value is received for it or not. Indeed, in many parts of the northwest, 
game and furs have become scarce, and the only way money is madg, if 
made at all by trading, is giving the Indian the worst of the bargain. 

In closing this communication I will remark, that the jvhite population, 
as well as the Indian, appear to rejoice that the time is so nearly approach¬ 
ing when the latter will be removed from the vicinity of the former, where 
they may lor many years be permitted to enjoy their homes in peace and 
quiet, affording them an opportunity to improve their condition without 
those annoyances and adverse influences which prevail while living in close 
connexion with a white population. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

' NATHANIEL McLEAN, 


Indian agent. 


His Excellency Alexander Ramsey, 

Superintendent Indian affairs , St. Paul’s, . Minnesota . 


No. 46. 

* Saint Peter’s, August 30, 1851. 

Sir: Another year has nearly passed since I made my last report ot the 
fanning operations among the Sioux Indians. In the past year many 
events have taken place among the white and red people ; the great floods 
of the west have reached the valley of the Minnesota river; the Indians 
say the thunder has burst up the fountains, and sent forth great floods of 
water. The valley of the Minnesota has been overflowed three times in 
succession since last spring. Tradition gives no account of such an event. 
Pour bands of the Sioux planted in the valley of the Minnesota river; their 
corn-fields were all swept away ; a fifth lost part of their corn-fields. Three 
jt t villages only have their corn-fields on high land; their corn is good. Our 
reports, having been called for a month earlier than usual, I have not been 
t* *Me to collect such statistical information as I wished to do, and my report 
is meagre of our farming operations. One blacksmith has handed in his 
report ot work done for the Indians; this is Mr. V. Chatel. He reports to 
. have made, of different kinds of articles for the Indians, 2,506 pieces, and 
has repaired tor them 1,430 pieces more during the last year. The other 
'mith has not handed in his report of work done for the Sioux, but I think 
. has done about two-thirds as much work as Mr. Chatel; which will 
uake in all 6,560 pieces made and repaired by the two smiths. The far- 
■yiershave planted more land than usual, but their labor, as well as that of 
’ t ie Indians, has been for the floods to wash away. Three bands that have 
.used some corn will have a yield of about thirty bushels to the acre, in- 
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eluding what they waste in gathering: the three villages will have about 
one hundred and fifty acres of corn, which, rated at thirty bushels per acre, 
will make 4,500 bushels for three bands. One band have lost about hai 
of their crop by high water, and, with the three other bands that have los 
their entire crops, no doubt will suffer for food the coming winter. 

The ten carts and harness, besides some plough harness have all been 
issued to the Indians, but they have not made much use of them, but have 
quarrelled about them, every one saying he had an equal right to the carts. 
The stoves you furnished them, some of them have been used and some not; 
one chief gave his stove away, and the probability is, that some of the 
rt*: will do the same thing. It was to be hoped that the Indians would 
purchase some provisions with some part of the thirty thousand dollars they 
received from tit? government, but I believe a large amount has been laid 
out in the purchase of old broken down and worn-out horses. No doubt 
halt or two-thirds of them will die this winter. The Indians were ad¬ 
vised by you and other friends to purchase some provisions, but they ap- 
pe::; to be heedless to all good counsel, and run into misery when they 
could avoid it in many instances. The manners and customs of the In¬ 
dians are yet unchanged : the men love to live in idleness and mischief, and 
there has been more conjuring and witchcraft going on this summer than I 
have known for many years. The Indians have received thirty thousand 
dol • rs, and in about three weeks we see them about a begging and borrow¬ 
ing .is usual. 

Since writing this report, some of the farmers haye handed in their re¬ 
ports. They report to have hauled timber for several new buildings, for 
which lumber# has been furnished to cover them; the farmers report to have 
made from twenty-five to thirty tons of hay each, for the Indian horses: 
they report, also, that the Indians are very wasteful in gathering their com 
so early. They do this, they say, so $ey can get early to the cranberry 
swamps. The Indians report that there is a large quantity of cranberrio 
this season. 


A treaty has been made, and we long to see it ratified, and the Indians 
moved to their new homes, so something permanent and useful may be do# 
for them. In their present places of residence, so scattered about, nothing 
in a measure, can be done towards civilizing them. The Indians have bea ^ 
quite temperate until of late: some of them have been drinking whisker t at( 
pretty freely ; among the drinkers is one of the principal chiefs, (Lit# 5ee 
Crow.) 

The commissioners warned them again and again about spending their 
money for whiskey: also the agent has given the same advice; but money 
and whiskey are great temptations, and too often too great for them • 


and whiskey are great temptations, and too often too great for them 

resist. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. PRESCOTT, * 

Superintendent of farming for the Sioux , 

To Major N. McLean, 

United States' Indian agent , St. Peter's. 
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Fifth annual report of the mission school at Kaposia, taught by Miss 
.1. S. Williamson, for the year ending August 27, 1851. 

A> this report has been called for a month earlier than usual, the time 
embraced in it but little exceeds eleven months. In this time there has 
been about four weeks vacation, making a little more than ten months 
school. An accompanying table will show the names, studies, and sup¬ 
posed ages of the scholars, and another, specimens of their handwriting. 
The whole number enrolled is thirty-seven. Of these, three study Morse J s 
geography and Smith’s arithmetic ; eight read the Scriptures in both Eng¬ 
lish and Dahcota, and write, and one reads English who does not write nor 
' read Dahcota ; thirteen who do not read English, read Wowape Wakan, 
- translation of a part of the Bible into the Dahcota ; four spell and read in 
MeGuffy's eclectic primer and Dahcota Wowape Metowa ; eleven are 
: learning to spell in Dahcota and English. Counting sixty days for a 
quarter, the attendance is found to average as follows : first quarter, seven 
scholars: second quarter, six and a half; third quarter, eleven and two- 
thirds ; for forty days of the quarter, fifteen, making the average for this 
■_ year three greater than for last. These numbers are all exclusive of my 
own children, four of whom have attended regularly and been taught with 
the others. The increased attendance over the last year is owing partly 
' the increased number of boarded scholars, and in the present quarter 
partly to the cessation of Mr. Cook’s school. As the time drew near in 
which the question must be settled about the money which they had been 
old by the officers of the United States government should be expended 
. or education, and in no other way, and which they were told by others 
hey might get in cash if they wouljl keep their children out of school, 
lie opposition to education became more violent, and those attending school 
suffering their children to attend were persecuted, and represented as 
ie enemies and robbers of their people. In consequence of this, the atten¬ 
dee of full-blooded Dahcota children living with their parents has been 
than in former years. The number of such enrolled is nineteen, and 
rhaps a dozen others have attended a few days. Several of those enrol- 
^*4 have not attended over one or two weeks. The three girls for whom 
yvraent has been made from your office to Mr. Robertson are all in the 
cond class, and learning well; two of them are full-blooded Dahcotas. 
our full-blooded Dahcota girls have been boarded at the expense of the 
■ fh C. F. M., one of them for three months, and the others during the 
bole time of this report. One of these is in the first, one in the second, 
“1 two in the fifth class. It is believed that the twelve who are of mixed 
°°<1 are all, by request of the chiefs and braves of the Medawakantoan 
p 0 T oux? enrolled among those entitled to share in the annuities promised by 
• e treaty of 1837, from which it would seem that they have an undoubted 
tht to share in all the benefits which can arise from any funds belonging 
the tribe for educational purposes. 

-All the scholars who read English understand and speak it more or less, 
as Dahcota is the mother tongue of all, they cannot be expected to 
he as good progress in any English studies, except simply learning to 
d it. as if it was their mother tongue. It is not difficult to teach any 
0 will attend school regularly to read the English language ; but we 
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ha ve never succeeded in teaching any to understand or speak much of it 
until they have resided for some time in a family where it is the spoken 
language. Hence appears the importance of placing as many of the chil¬ 
dren as possible in such families; for in this way alone are they likely to 
acquire any useful knowledge of our language, which our government re¬ 
gards so important that they should learn. In this way, also, they may 
best acquire the habits, and learn something of the economy of civilized 
life—a kind of knowledge not less necessary than that of letters and our 
language—to enable them to sustain themselves in the reservation to which 
it is expected they will he confirmed in a few years. 

1 think any person who will examine those mentioned in this report will 
readily admit that they have made as good progress in acquiring useful 
knowledge as could reasonably he expected in their circumstances. 

At the same time it is evident that they have not learned, and are not 
lik y to learn, as situated at present, all that it is desirable that some of 
the tribe should learn, in order that it may be seen what education can do 
for them. In order, therefoie, that they may be enabled properly to 
appreciate the advantages of learning, and to provide them with teachers 
from among themselves, would it not he well to send a few of the most 
promising of each sex that can be obtained to some literary institution, 
where they may receive a more thorough education than it can be expected 
th y will acquire in an elementary school, where orthography is the prin¬ 
cipal study of most of the scholars? It is true, if sent to a distance and 
place i in any respectable school, besides travelling expensed, more than 
fifi dollars per annum must he paid for hoard and tuition, &c. But the 
best economists send their children to the best schools, though it may cost 
th.-i e or four times fifty dollars per annum to sustain one. The Indian 
department have the control of funds belonging to the tribe applicable to * 
educational purposes, and would it not be wise, economical and kind to > 
use a part of these funds in giving the best facilities for education to some | ■ 
of -iie few who are willing to be educated. P 

Respectfully yours, la 

‘ THO. S. WILLIAMSON, p 

To Major N. McLean, 

Indian agent, St. Peters. 


Names of the scholars who write u .Miss J. S. Williamson's school , i 
their own handwriting, August 29, 1S51. 


Andrew Woods Williamson. 

Nancy Jane Williamson. 

Mary H. Napexni. 

Ampeter lyotankerom. 

Lucy Welch, or Waxtextekoyahvwin. 
Nancy Newton, or Hapan. 

Fanny Huggins, or Hapestena. 

Margaret J. Voris, or Shentenwanke< r>m. 
Thomas A. Robertson. 

Marion Robertson. 
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Names, studies, and supposed ages of the scholars of Miss J. 8. William¬ 
son's school at Kaposia, August 27, 1851. 

First class read the Bible in English and Dahcota, and study Morse’s 
School Geography and Smith’s Arithmetic. 

12. Thomas A. Robertson. 

11. Marion Robertson. 11. Mary H. Napexin» 

Second class read the Bible in English, and, except the last, in Dahcota 
Jso, write, and study the Pictorial Tract Primer. 

14. Lucy Walsh. 9. Henry Winagioine. 

14. Margaret J. L. Menzenketon. 12. Isaac Renville. 

10. Fanny H. Hapistina. 9. Angus M. Robertson. 

Third class read Wowape Wakin and Inowpa in Dahcota. 

21. Margaret Culbertson. 

21. Hopen Tul. 14. Cajizatemen. 

26. Waxicum Renville. 12. Wakanhoiewen. 

20. Tunken Wakan. 12. Homyeterwon. 

16. Sinkpre Maza. 12. Woxtuzatewin. 

2-1. Sopye Wageniranpewin. 8. Dutae. 

14. Magazine win. 20. Perry Makota. 

Fourth class spell and read English in McGufiy’s Eclectic Primer, and 
Dahcota in Wowape Metawa. 

10. Daniel Renville. 10. Rosalie Renville. 

/.^Gustavus A. Robertson. 11. Fat Duty Win. 

£ Fifth class spell in English and Dahcota. 

o. Frances A. Robertson. 11. Marpenzeotewin. 
j 3. Sophia M. Robertson. 20. Waxtemna. 

Susan B. E. Waxtongankewin. 10. Jemm. 

• o. Emma C. Wenona. 

Sixth class learning the alphabet. 

14. Wadan. 5. Albert Wowonape. 

7. Hanzetawoktewe. 5. Wakanka. 

l vj The figures immediately before the names denote the supposed ages of 
the scholars. 


No. 48. 

Tke sixteenth annual report of the Lac qui Parle mission station, under the 
care of the A. B. C. F. M. Laborers for the year past: S. R. Riggs, 
mi;nonary ; Jonas Pettijohn, farmer ; Mrs. Riggs, Mrs. Pettijohn. 

Lac qui Parle, August 30, 1851. 
For four and a half months we taught a Dahcota day-school at the mis¬ 
sion, having for a part of the time the assistance of a native young man. 
The whole number of scholars enrolled was over sixty; but the average 
attendance was only a fraction over sixteen. They made about the usual 
progress. The greater part were learning to read their own language; 
only six took lessons in English. For three months we had a class ot 
roung men who attended in the evening. They read a chapter in the 
English New Testament, and then I drilled them for an hour in arithmetic ; 
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after which Mrs. Pettijohn gave them a lesson in music. Since the 
Indians returned from the treaty of Traverse des Sioux, a native young man 
has been engaged in teaching at one of the villages. The appearance of 
the *• Dahcota Friend,” the first number of which did not reach us until 
mid-winter, gave quite an impulse to education. Several young men, who 
had not before attempted it, immediately commenced learning to read, and 
in a few weeks had so far advanced as to be able to make out the meaning 
by spelling. Nearly fifty copies were subscribed for at this place, about 
three-fourths of which have been paid for. At one time we hail five chil¬ 
dren, some of mixed blood and some altogether Dahcota, boarding in the 
tarnily of this station; at present there are only two. All whom we have 
thus kept have made quite commendable progress in learning to talk the 
English language. One object in taking children into our families is that a 
commencement may be made for a manual-labor boarding school. Two or 
three in a family, associating with our children, learn to speak English 
more rapidly than if fifteen or twenty were at once placed together in a 
school. The attendance during the last winter in our Sabbath school ami 
on religious services was greater than in former years. I solemnized three 
marriages, the parties in which, with one exception, were full-blooded 
Dahcotas. 

The Indians at this place, notwithstanding the scarcity of seed-corn last 
spring, planted about their usual extent of ground, and are now commen¬ 
cing to gather in a good crop. They did more ploughing without assistance 
than they have done in past years, which we regard as evidence of progress. 
The ploughs furnished them by the government are valued and used, and a 
request is made for more, that they may all be accommodated in season. 

Yours, truly, 

S. R. RIGGS. 

To Major N. McLean, Indian Agent. 


No. 49. 

Red Lake Mission, September l r 1851. 

Dear Sir: In conformity with your instructions of May 22, I send you 
the following report of the mission schools at Red lake, Cass lake, and Lake 
Winnipeg, Minnesota Territory, for the year ending May 31, 1851. 

At Red lake a school has been taught nine months. The number of scho¬ 
lars registered is twenty-one: average attendance, nine. All have been 
taught to read and spell in English and Ojibwa ; three have been taught to 
write, and are now able to write a legible hand. Nearly all now in attend¬ 
ance have joined the school during the year, and have made rapid progress; 
four have been boarded and clothed entirely by the mission. Most of the 
children enter the school almost, and some entirely in a state of nudity, 
and we are obliged to furnish them clothing. 

At Lake Winnipeg a school has also been taught nine months. Number 
registered, 18; average attendance, 10. 

Reading and spelling only have been taught. The cliildren have been 
so irregular in their attendance that comparatively little progress has been 
made; some, however, are able to read in easy reading. That band culti* 
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vate but little, and consequently are in very destitute circumstances most 
of the year. 

The school at Cass lake has been very irregular during the past year, 
in consequence of prevailing sickness a part of the year, and their entire 
destitution of food the other part: consequently I can give no definite re¬ 
port of the length of time taught or the number in attendance. Two 
Indian children have been taken into the mission family, both of whom are 
now able to read well and converse freely in English. In past years this 
-.vhool has been larger than either of those at the other stations. 

A considerable class of young men and women have heretofore attended 
that school, who have now passed from under the instruction of their teachers. 
Owing to the destitute condition of these Indians, they have been obliged 
to roam about the country most of the year in search of food. 

The prospect of success at Red lake is more encouraging than at either 
of the other stations. The band at that place will raise the present season 
an abundant supply of corn and potatoes ; they are becoming more indus¬ 
trious, and making more rapid improvement than any other band in the 
Territory. They are beginning to feel, in some measure, the importance of 
educating their children. 

The appropriation made by the department will enable the mission to 
enlarge their operations considerably, and take a number of children into 
the mission families to feed, clothe, and educate, which seems to be the 
most effectual means to civilize them and improve their condition. 

\\ hile the children remain with their parents, and are dependent upon 
them, they must unavoidably be very irregular in their attendance at school, 
"0 that much of the labor bestowed on them is lost. 

During the past winter there was a great scarcity of provisions throughout 
this part of the country, except at Red lake ; some fifty families from other 
bands wintered at Red lake, for the sake of begging their living from those 
Indians; they will usually give to those who are in want, until their last 
morsel is consumed. In consequence of giving away their provisions to 
‘hose who were starving, many families at Red lake were left entirely des¬ 
titute before spring opened. 

The soil at Red lake is the best I have seen in the Territory, and produces 
abundantly almost all kinds of grain and vegetables ; the lake also abounds 
in excellent fish. 

The missionaries have raised this year an acre and a half of winter 
wheat, which yield forty bushels per acre. They have a small piece of win- 
Ier r ye, which is the best I ever saw in any country. Their corn yields 
from fifty to seventy-five bushels of shelled corn to the acre; potatoes yield 
abundantly, and are of a better quality than can be raised in the States. 
■Some of these Indians have what may with some propriety be called fields 

corn; most of them have from two to three acres. Some of their gar¬ 
dens have been cultivated for more than thirty years in succession, without 
manuring or ploughing, and still produce from thirty to fifty bushels of corn 
per acre. Their good soil, however, consists only of a narrow 7 strip of land 
along the margin of the lake, from forty rods to three-quarters of a mile in 
width; enough, however, to produce sufficient food for all the Indians in 
The Territory, if they could be induced to settle on and cultivate it. 

Our mission farmer is not able, with his other duties,, to plough for them 
as much as they need and are disposed to cultivate. He has usually 
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ploughed what new land they clear from year to year, and they dig lip 
their old ground with hoes. 

I hope some provision will he made by the government to supply them 
witn a farmer and agricultural implements; thus far they have depended 
entirely upon the mission to supply them with axes and hoes. A black¬ 
smith would be of great service to them. If some means can be provided, 
by treaty or otherwise, by which the mission can be relieved from these 
expenses, it will greatly facilitate our operations among them. 

I have just visited a band of Ojibwas, on the north side of Red lake, 
who have for some years been urging us to send them missionaries. There 
are, as near as I can learn, about three hundred souls in that band ; they 
are more isolated than any other band in this part of the country, hut have 
an excellent location, and more children, according to their number of 
families, than any other band I have visited. They greatly need assistance, 
and I have concluded to establish a mission among them next spring. 

I nder all the circumstances, I have thought it best to expend the present 
year $400 of the amount appropriated by the department for educational 
purposes among these bands at Red lake, apd the remaining $200 at Lake 
W innipeg. Our operations at Cass lake will be sustained the present year 
from other sources. 

We expect to increase considerably the number of boarding scholars the 
present year, especially at Red lake; and if it is consistent with the views 
of the department, and can be done without injustice to other interested 
parties, I hope the appropriation will be continued from year to year, and 
considerably increased. 

In order to succeed in this enterprise, it must be prosecuted with energy, 
and well sustained; and I trust the department will afford us every facility 
in their power. 

Yours, respectfully, 

, ‘ S. T. BARDWELL, 

Agent of A. JV/. A. 

Ron. L. Lea, Department of the Interior, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 50. 

Red Wing’s Village, August 30, 1851. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the school at this 
village for the past year. From the date of my last year’s report till the 
middle of September, there continued to be a very"good attendance at school; 
at that time, corn harvest being over, our people all left the village for their 
winter hunts. A few families returned and encamped near us during the 
months of February and March, and seven children came to school occa¬ 
sionally, but many "did not return till near the end of April. 

Since the first of April we have been able to keep up a regular school; 
the number of pupils have been somewhat less since the treaty was made 
than before. The whole number enrolled was fifty-six—boys' thirty-one, 
girls twenty-five. The highest number that have attended school in a sin- 

f le day is forty-two ; the average number per day, from April 1 to August 
0 is a fraction over twenty-one. Reading, spelling, writing and singing 
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have been taught both in English and Dahcota languages. Commendable 
progress has been made by all the pupils in proportion to the time spent in 
school. 


The girls have been employed during a portion of their school hours in 
knitting and sewing, under the direction of Mrs. Aiten, with the following 
results: Garments completed for themselves—twelve calico dresses; four 
short gowns, Indian style; twelve shirts: three pairs of'mittens; several 
pairs of stockings and mittens are begun, but not completed. 

A Sabbath school was organized the first Sabbath in May, which still 
continues attended by about the same number of scholars as the day school. 

Respectfully, yours, 

J. W. HANCOCK. 


N. McLean, Esq., 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 51. 


Oak Grove, August 22, 1851. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request I send you a report of this 
station. The disposition of the Indians towards us, as religious teachers, 
remains about the same as formerly, and I need not attempt to inform you 
on this subject. 

They have been absent from the village much the greater part of the 
tune for a year, owing to the loss of their crops. Of course we could have 
bu: little access to them, especially as they will rather shun us than put 
themselves in the way of receiving any instructions from us. 

IVs have not thought it best to harass them by an attempt to get their 
children into school, since my last report. We have, however, a small 
school at the station. The whole number of names on the list is eighteen, 
including our own children. The average attendance for the year has been 
about ten. Three of the children are full-blood Indian girls, one of whom 
boards with Mr. Titus, the Indian farmer, and attends constantly; the 
other two are very irregular in their attendance. Most ot the children, 
except the three named*above, are of mixed blood. 

The branches which have been taught are reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and natural philosophy, together with com- 
P 1 sition. We think the progress has been good in most instances, and 
quite remarkable in some. The English tongue only has been taught in 
our school. 

It affords me pleasure to be able again to say that the Indians of the 
band continue to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks, with very few 
individual exceptions. How cruel that the white man should ever “put the 
'bottle to the mouth of the Indian.” 

Respectfully, yours, 

GIDEON H. PONCE. 

Major McLean, Indian Agent. 
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No. 52. 


Kupona, August 21,1851. 

The school under my caie has during the last year numbered, daily 
attendance, seven; number enrolled, twenty-one. The reasons why the 
number has not been greater are the same as those mentioned heretofore. 
VV hat influence the late treaty may have upon them remains to be seen. 
That the present system of education is entirely insufficient, either to meet 
the wants of the Indians or give satisfaction to those engaged for their wel¬ 
fare, is perfectly obvious. I would recommend, therefore, that it be aban¬ 
doned as soon as possible, and a more efficient system adopted. 

Yours, respectfully, 

XT S. M. COOK. 

N. McLean, Indian Agent. 


No. 53. 

Fort Laramie, September 21. 1851. 

Dear Sir : In obedience to the orders of your department I proceeded 
to the territory of Utah, and reported myself to his Excellency Governor 
Young, ex officio superintendent of Indian affairs for that Territory, on the 
9th day of August. 

On my route to Utah I passed many trains of emigrants, some for Oregon, 
some for California, but mostly for Utah. I found many of them in great 
distress, from depredations and robberies committed by the Indians; some 
were robbed of all their provisions, and even of the clothing on their backs; 
many had their stock stolen, &c. 

These depredations, so frequently occurring, compelled them to collect 
together so many teams, in order to have a force sufficient to defend them¬ 
selves, that they weie unable to get grass for their cattle; they could not 
let them go out of their sight to giaze for fear of having them stolen by the 
Indians, but kept them in corral at night, the Indians being constantly 
hovering about them. Consequently their teams were daily giving out, and 
the road was strewn with the dead, wagons, and other property destroyed, 
to the great injury of the emigrants. 

The Indians who reside about and below Fort Laramie were thought to 
be the principal aggressors; the Grows ^occasionally. 

The emigrants not being able to distinguish one tribe from another, were 
equally fearful when they arrived in the territory of the Shoshonees, or 
Snakes, whose country embraces a portion of Oregon Territory, a portion 
of Utah, and a portion of the St. Louis superintendency; they therefore 
continued their practice of coralling their stock, still apprehending danger. 

The Indians below having been publicly invited to the treaty at La¬ 
ramie, and, as I understood, would generally attend, I thought it advisable 
•to endeavor to get the Shoshonees to attend also, believing that it would 
promote the interest of the country and the Indians, and greatly benefit the 
vast number of emigrants who were’daily passing the road. 

I believe, also, that it would not only meet the approbation of the De¬ 
partment, but that it was greatly desired to have them there, as the main 
route for emigration passed through they country. I was justified in this 
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opinion from a conversation held with you on the subject of the Indians in 
Ltah, in May last, at Washington, in which you expressed the wish that 
they, or as many of the tribes as could be got, should attend. 

Believing therefore, that it would be beneficial to the Indians and the 
country, and believing that it would secure to the emigrants peace and 
salet) m ti ^veiling the country : in short, believing it to be my duty, when 
I reached the country ot the Shoshonees I immediately hired an interpreter 
and guide, collected some of their chiefs and braves, and made arrangements 
to attend them to the treaty at Laramie. I then hurried to Salt Lake city, 
and reported to Governor Young the arrangements I had made; it met 
with his approbation, and he ordered me to fulfil my engagements with the 

I immediately returned and met the village assembled on Sweet Water, 
about nlty miles east of the south pass. On the 21st of August I had a 
talk with them, which resulted in their selecting sixty of their headmen, 
nilh authorized to act for the whole tribe; we arrived at Laramie on the 
first day of September. 

1 regret that Col. Mitchell so construes his powers and instructions as to 
exi hide them from being parties to the treaty, believing that they are not 
properly in his superintendency, but that they belong to the superinten¬ 
dency o. Utah. He has, however, expressed much gratification at their 
and wi ! ] S ive them P resents with the rest of the Indians, which 
will be, I nope, satisfactory to them. They are a tribe who have been uni- 
lonnlx friendly to the whites, and seem to have great confidence in and 
respect for them. 

lh;i\e given you above my reasons for the course I have pursued; I 
hope they may meet your approbation. Col. Mitchell and Maj. Fitz- 
patiiek- will explain to you more fully all matters connected with my oper- 
atIons in this particular. I shall, however, as soon as I return to Salt Lake 
cit\, make a report in full, and forward to your department. 

If it can be done, and you should deem it advisable, I would like to have 
more particular instructions in relation to my duties and powers. I find 
much excitement among the Indian , in consequence.of the whites settling 
and taking possession of their country, driving off and killing their game, 
and in some instances driving off the Indians themselves. 

The greatest complaint on this score is against the Mormons ; they seem 
not to he satisfied with taking possession of the valley of the Great Salt 
lake, but are making arrangements to settle other, and principally the rich 
'alleys and best lands in the Territory. This creates much dissatisfaction 
among the Indians ; excites them to acts of revenge; they attack emigrants, 
plunder and commit murder, whenever they find a party weak enough to 
enable them to do so ; thereby making the innocent suffer for injuries done 
by others. 

I find, also, another class of individuals—a mixture of all nations—and 
although less powerful in numbers, equally injurious to the country and 
the Indians—these are a set ot traders, called here “Freemen,” who are 
settled around and among the Indians; some have married among them; 
ndj however, have an influence, whicli is exerted to serve their particular 
personal interests. This is operating against the interests of 4he Indians 
and the country, and tends greatly to prevent the agents from doing that 
which is required by the department. 

These scenes are transacted so far from the officers of the law, and by a 
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set of men who are somewhat lawless, that it will require extreme measures 
and some force to relieve the country of them. With regard to all these 
matters, I would like to have particular instructions. 

I am of the opinion that it would be greatly beneficial to the interest of 
the Indians to have an agency established for the Shoshonee tribe, and 
located on Green river, at or near the ferry or crossing. It is on the main 
road, and is one of those places where the “ Freemen ” generally collect in 
the spring to prey upon the misfortunes and necessities of the emigrants. 
The Indians are consequently drawn there; and I am informed that they 
have induced Indians to drive off the stock of emigrants, so as to force them 
to purchase of the “ Freemen” at exorbitant prices; and,after the emigrants 
have left, make a pretended purchase of the Indians for a mere trifle, and 
are ready to sell again to the next train that may pass, and who may have 
been served in the same manner. 

I think that a treaty with the various tribes of Indians in Utah would be 
productive of much good, if held immediately. It would have the effect 
of preventing depredations on their lands, quieting their excitement against 
the whites, and ultimately save the government from much trouble and 
expense. 

If the department should agree with me on this subject, and Congress 
will make provision, I can have them assembled at any point in the Ter¬ 
ritory during the next spring and summer. 

It would be of great importance to order a delegation of the principal 
men, say two or three from each tribe, to visit the States and Washington 
city during the session of Congress. They have no idea of the power of 
the government; many think that the emigration they see passing and re¬ 
passing through their country comprises the principal portion of our popu¬ 
lation ; and, like themselves, having killed all the game in our own country 
we are travelling in pursuit of a better, and that very soon none will be 
left behind. 

All these matters I submit to the department, alter a very hasty view of 
the condition and interests of the country, and shall with much pleasure 
obey any wish or instruction of the department. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, &c., 

JOHN H. HOLEMAN. 

Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 54. 


Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs , April 5, 1851. 

Sir : Pursuant to the provisions of the act making appropiiations for the 
service of the Indian department, approved 27th February, 1851, Richard 
H. Weightman, Abram R. Woolley, John Greiner, and Edward H. Wing- 
held have been appointed agents for the Indians in New Mexico. They 
have been directed to report to you for such instructions as may be neces¬ 
sary for their government; and you will, therefore, assign to them such 
positions within the Territory, and to the performance of such duties as 
may in your judgment seem best calculated to promote the public interest. 
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It is confidently hoped that these officers, though few, may by an active 
and faithful discharge of the important duties committed to them, prove 
valuable and efficient aids in the administration of Indian affairs within 
your superintendency. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. LEA, Commissioner. 

His excellency J. S. Calhoun, 

Governor and ex officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs*^ 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


. No. 55. 

Department of the Interior, f 

Office Indian Affairs, April 12, 1851. 

Sir : The third section of the “ act making appropriations for the cur¬ 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June the 
thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two,” approved 27th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1851, is in the following words: “ And be it further enacted, That 
hereafter all Indian treaties shall be negotiated by such officers and agents 
of the Indian department as the President of the United States may desig¬ 
nate lor that purpose, and no officer or agent so employed shall receive any 
additional compensation for such service.” 

The governor of New Mexico, as ex officio superintendent of Indian 
affairs, and the agents of the Indian tribes therein, are designated to nego¬ 
tiate treaties with the Indians in that Territory, and they are authorized 
under your directions to act either separately or jointly, according to the 
exigencies of the service. 

I have been informed that it is contemplated to increase the military 
force of New Mexico, with a view to the prosecution of hostilities against 
the Indians. In that event it will be necessary that one or more of the offi¬ 
cers of this department shall accompany each detachment of troops sent 
against the Indians, so as to be in readiness to act in that capacity as occa¬ 
sion may require. 

What particular negotiations may be required it is impossible for this of¬ 
fice to foresee, nor can it give any specific directions on the subject. Much 
must be left to the discretion of those to whom the business is immediately 

entrusted. 

It is proper, however, to state that, in reference to this matter and all 
others pertaining to the conduct and management of Indian affairs in New 
Mexico, the government desires and expects that there shall be the utmost 
harmony and concert of action between the officers of the army and of 

this department. 

I am advised by the Secretary of War that instructions to this end have 
been given to the officer in command of the army in New Mexico, and I 
f: bust nothing will be wanting on your part to give effect to the wishes of 
[■; the government in this important particular, 
v - Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. LEA, Commissioner. 

re His excellency James S. Calhoun, 

Governor , fyc., Santa Fe, JV«t* Mexico. 
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No. 56. 


Indian Agency, 

Santa Fe, JVew Mexico, February 2, 1851. 

Sir : During the month past the Indians have been active in every direc¬ 
tion, and for no one month during the occupancy of the Territory by the 
American troops have they been more successful in their depredations. 
Early in January they drove off a quantity of stock from near the pueblo 
of Isletto; about the loth of the same month the Navajos made a descent 
upon Corvales, a Mexican town upon the Rio Grande, seven miles abovt 
AJbuquerque, drove off all the stock they could find—quantity unknown- 
killed one man, wounded two, and carried off a captive. About the 2-5th, 
near Pecos, twenty-five miles from Santa Fe, on the road to San Miguel, 
the Indians drove off several large herds of sheep and other stock, killed 
three pastores, and wounded another. 

A band of Utahs have recently visited a settlement on the St. Charles, 
near the Arkansas river, and carried off all the provisions, animals, and 
money that they could find, and one captive. During the month of Janu¬ 
ary the weather was extremely moderate, and the Apaches and Navajos 
have roamed in every direction through this Territory. I have reason to 
believe they assume the guise of Pueblo Indians, and come into this city. 

While at Albuquerque a few days ago I ascertained the reprisal expedi¬ 
tion, of which I have heretofore advised you, had returned, and the prefect 
informed me he was having prepared an official report for Governor Mun- 
roe. I begged him to furnish me with a copy of it, and I herewith enclose 
to you a translation of the report, and a letter addressed to me accompany¬ 
ing. Both of these papers exhibit a state of feeling deeply to be regretted, 
and if it was not important that you should be fully advised as to the true 
condition of affairs in this Territory, I would not forward them to you. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

Mules and asses. ! 

Cows. 

1846 

14,243 

167 

149 

80 

1847 

24,333 

307 

217 

210 

1848 

28,502 

137 

167 

271 

1849 

24,754 

260 

137 

622 

1850 

58,399 

22 

91 

151 


The foregoing table is an approximate statement of losses in the counties | 
of Santa Ava anil Bernalillo, without including a large amount of govern¬ 
ment stock, for the years as indicated. I have not been able to procure . 
similar information in reference to the other counties ; but this table may It 
be regarded as a fair specimen for the Territory, and is worthy of serious 
consideration. . ^ 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, : 

J. S. CALHOUN, Indian agent . lit 

Hon. L. Lea, . ? c 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ii 

Washington , D. C. j Ji 
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Paparito, January 29, 1851. 

Respected Sir and Friend: In compliance with the request you made 
me during your visit to Albuquerque a few days ago, in regard to the de¬ 
predations committed by the Navajo tribe, and the assistance rendered by 
the troops stationed at Socorro and Ciboletta when called upon so to do, I 
now proceed to inform you to the best of my ability, and in accordance 
arith the facts I have been able to collect during so short a period. 

By the accompanying copies, marked 1 and 2, you will ascertain the 
incidents of the expedition of Ramon Luna, prefect of Valencia, to the Na¬ 
vajo country. 

The first will inform you of the assistance he demanded of the com¬ 
mander of Ciboletta, and his reply, the circumstances which compelled him 
to advance into the Navajo country, and the events that transpired during 
his campaign. The second will inform you of the assistance demanded of 
the commander at Socorro by the alcalde of that place. 

As regards the depredations committed in this country, they are as fol¬ 
lows: On the 20th of June, 1850, the Navajos ran off, at Puerco river, the 
stock of Jose Antonio Chavez, Jose Rafael Sanchtfe, Manuel Padillos, and 
Felipe Herrera. All those interested started in pursuit of the Indians, 
while Francisco Chavez went to Ciboletta to demand assistance of the 
troops at that place, which he obtained ; but it was of no use, as they re¬ 
turned the next day to their quarters. Francisco Chevez, with the few 
men he could collect at Ciboletta, followed in pursuit of the Indians and 
overtook them, but unfortunately they vyere too strong. He made an 
attempt to recover part of the stock, but was compelled to retreat, with the 
mss ot five saddled mules, and five men wounded, including himself. 

Being at Ciboletta on the 21st of October, 1850, about sunrise, our Na- 
ajo ally informed the commander that the Navajos were running off the 
itock of Juan Garcia and Rafael Mejicano, distant about fifteen miles. The 
*Toops were ordered out, but returned the next day ; the stock was gone, 
ind no reason assigned for the return of the troops. 

On the 24th of the same month the Navajos ran off 3,869 sheep belong¬ 
ing to Jose Antonio Sarracino, at Agua Salado, and two men were killed 
who were pasturing them. Nothing was known of the affair until four or 
ive days after the robbery took place. 

On the 7th of December, 1850, at three o’clock p. m., the same Navajo 
Indians ran off from Rincon de Concha the stock of Francisco Sarracino, 
and *5,822 sheep belonging to Jose Francisco and Jesus Apodaca. Taking 
a northern route, they passed ten miles to the east of Ciboletta. Jesus 
Apodaca, on being informed of the occurrence, went immediately to de¬ 
mand assistance from the commander, taking with him as interpreter a sol¬ 
dier by the name of Molinete. The commander, I am informed, ordered 
out seven men to examine the trail. When they arrived at the spot where 
the stock had passed, their tracks were scarcely visible on account of the 
'now that had fallen the night previous. The result was, that the soldiers 
turned back and went to their quarters. 

On the 31st of December last it was known in the prefecture under my 
charge that the Apaches had stolen, four or five days previous, from the 
fiver Puerco, more than one hundred head of cattle from the town of Is- 
letta. I immediately ordered out forty men, who started on the 1st of 
January under the command of Ambrosia Beita. Following out the trail 
hey overtook the Indians on the morning of the 6th in the Telares moun- 
Part iii.—15 
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tains. They made an attack on them, recovered the stolen property, 
wounded two of their number, and took from them four saddled animal? 
and other spoil. 

This is all the information I can give you at present in regard to the 
incursions of the Indians. The depredations they have committed on the 
lives and property of the inhabitants of this district are so numerous, and 
of so frequent occurrence, that it would take considerable time to collect 
the information of past injuries. 

Without any further information at present, I subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient servant, 

* FRAS. SARUACINO, Prefed. 

Mr. James S. Calhoun. 


No. 1. 


\ 


Lunas, January 20, 1851. 


Sir: Under date of the 16th of November last I received a communica¬ 
tion from Messrs. Andres Romero and Anastasio Garcia, citizens of the 
county under my jurisdiction, informing me that the Navajos had robbed 
them of two thousand sheep, at the point called Yalverde ; I immediately 
issued orders to the alcaldes of the county to collect the best men they 
could find, and be ready at the point of Caberoon the following day, while 
I proceeded to Ciboletta, to demand assistance from the commander ol the 
troops stationed at that point, which I effected immediately on ray arrival 
through a despatch, asking him for the mentioned assistance to proceed to 
the vicinity of the town of Luna, from where it was supposed the Indians 
would start with the stolen property ; he returned me a verbal answer, that 
he would not give me the assistance I required, as the horses belonging to 
the troops were in a wild condition. From thence I was obliged to proceed 
with only fourteen men, which were furnished to me by the alcaldes, taking 
with me the clerk and sheriff of my county. I was reinforced by forty 
men, forming part of a volunteer company which was being raised at that 
time by permission of the commander of the troops stationed at Ciboletta, 
and which were going on an expedition to the Navajo country. With this 
reinforcement I proceeded to the vicinity of the Colorado lake, where we 
joined the balance of the volunteer company. There we succeeded in 
capturing five hundred of the stolen sheep. Finding myself at this point, 
it was impossible for me to return with so small a number of men ; I there¬ 
fore went on with two hundred and ninty-two men to Mesa-de-la-hoca; 
there I divided my forces, and scattered them on the various routes to the 
Navajo country. I succeeded in chastising the Indians, and taking then 
stock", amounting to five thousand sheep, one hundred and fifty riding 
animals, eleven oxen and twenty-eight prisoners; also twenty-four men, 
who were delivered to us by a Navajo who surrendered himself to save his 
life • we used up nearly seven hundred fanegoes of their corn. With these 
spoils we started back without sustaining aoy loss whatever. On my way 
back I was unfortunate in losing some of my men for want of discipline. 
When we arrived at the mouth of Canon of Chille, six of ray men were 
killed who left the camp without permission. Here we met an express, con¬ 
sisting of thirteen men; when we reached San Miguel they thought them- 
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selves out of danger; being near Ciboletta, they laid down without taking 
any precaution whatever, and were surrounded by the Navajos while asleep 
and defeated. Up to this time six of them have been found, four of whom 
are wounded, and the other seven are still missing. 

While writing this communication I will also add, that some difficulty 
exists between the owners of the recovered stock and the captors. The 
former claim the sheep as their property, and can prove it by their brand ; 
while the latter maintain that they are in the same position with the other 
goods, and subject to the same conditions. However, I believe the gov¬ 
ernor’s decision will settle the dispute. 

This is all 1 have to advise you of. You will please communicate the 
facts to his excellency the governor, for the purposes which he may direct. 

RAMON LUNA, Prefect . 

A true copy of the original. 

FRCO. SARRACINO, Prefect. 

Hon. Donaciano Vijil, 

Secretary of State of the Territory of New Mexico. 


No. 2. 

By virtue of a note dated the 6th, received from the honorable circuit 
judge, Antonio Jose Otero, advising me of the depredations committed on 
his property by the Apaches, with a request that I should inform the com¬ 
mander of the forces at Socorro, requesting him to furnish the necessary 
aid, we assembled at the point of Yecos, from whence we commenced our 
march, which proved fruitless, on account of the manner in which the 
Americans and their officers wished to travel. Their day’s march was to 
be exactly five leagues, and it was necessary they should have abundance 
of water. I was so restricted by this mode of travel that I was compelled 
to return, not only on account of the danger to which I was exposed, as 
the manner in which the American officers would compel me to travel. We 
only travelled the distance of fifty leagues, which accounts for not carrying 
out the object of our expedition against the Indians. 

I can say \tlthout exaggeration that my return was insisted on by the 
Americans, on the plea that I was to conduct them through places where 
they should have a sufficient quantity of water; finding myself in this con- 
1 dition, and observing a smoke to arise from the foot or northern extremity 
P of the Sierra Blanco, I ordered off a detachment to that point. I was now 
abandoned by the men who accompanied me, and whom I left for lost on 
those plains, on account of the Americans who wished to lay the blame on 
the alcalde, and insisted that he was to furnish them with every thing 
- necessary for their transportation. Finally, not to trouble your honor too 
much, suffice it to say, that it lacked but little that I should go to the devil 
■ in company with the Americans. 

^ In addressing your honor this despatch, I do it with the highest consid* 
derations of friendship and respect. 

iff J. A. BY. PI VO, Alcalde. 

4 To Mr. R. Luna, 

Prefect of the county of Valencia 

, n 
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Indian Agency, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

February 4, 1851, 

Sir : Mr. Kem arrived here from Albuquerque last night, and has in- 
formed me that on Saturday last a band of Indians, supposed to be Navajos, 
made a descent upon some ranches, six or eight miles below Albuquerque, 
and committed depredations, the extent of which has not been ascertained. 
The daring of these Indians produced quite a sensation at and in the neigh¬ 
borhood oi Albuquerque, inducing the court-martial to adjourn for the day. 
On the receipt of the intelligence, Lieutenant Pleasonlon, in command of 
the dragoons, was ordered in pursuit, and it is hoped the cunning of the 
Indians will not avail them on this occasion. 


Hon. L. Lea, 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. S. CALHOUN, 

Indian Agent. 


Commissioner lading' Affairs. 


No. 58. 

Indian Agency, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

February 16,1851 

Sir : My No. 4 of the 4th instant advised you that depredations had 
been committed by Indians near Albuquerque. About thirty cows and 
other animals were driven off. The Indians were immediately pursued by 
the owners of the stock and other citizens, and after several hours of rapid 
travel, discovered the Indians retiring with the utmost speed. It soon be¬ 
came 'apparent that the Ihdians could not escape with all their booty, where¬ 
upon every animal of the cow kind w r as speared by them, and their escape 
effected. At or near the spot where *he spearing occurred the pursuers 
encamped, and were overtaken by Lieutenant Pleasonton and his command. 
Further pursuit was not deemed advisable, and both of the pursuing parlies 
returned. _ i 

The accompanying note addressed to me by Mr. J. V. Whiting, a reliable 
man, will give you a few additional items. 


Subsequent occurrences . 

Such scenes will continue to occur until the powers at Washington shall 
accord to the people of this Territory ample protection. If this is not 
' j e( ] the people must abandon the Territory, or consent to be murdered 
a " tarve'd to death, unless they are able and willing, and shall determine to 
Protect themselves. I state the case as it is understood by me. Other 
conclusions may be promulgated, but lactitious facts must be given to sus¬ 
tain such conclusions. 

The Pueblo Indians 

manifesting some impatience to know what their great father intends 
to do S them or for them. They are excessively annoyed by Mexicans 
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and others. The encroachments upon their rights and privileges are innu¬ 
merable. We have promised them protection, and yet there is a daily ad¬ 
dition to the outrages previously perpetrated. I have been excessively 
annoyed for the last fifteen days by complaints from these Indians ; and I 
suppose Colonel Munroe, the acting governor of this Territory, has not been 
less annoyed than myself. The governor must correct errors,, or they pass 
without correction. There is no power in this Territory but what passes to 
the people through him or emanates from him. There are but few re¬ 
straints that the bayonet does not suggest; and it is well there is something 
here to check vitiated and unbridled passions and purposes to some extent. 

' The Apaches. 

It is already recorded, as a part of the history of the times in which we 
live, the Jicarillas, (Apaches,) the Indians who combined with others to 
murder and rob a portion of Mr. J. M. White’s party at the “ Point of Rocks” 
in October, 1849, and to seize the females as captives, are now th epastores 
of certain citizens residing below Albuquerque, some of whom they robbed 
in August, 1850, near the Cedar Creek springs. (See No. 79 of that year.) 
This remarkable fact can in no way derogate from citizens who desire the 
usual protection afforded to the people who live under the jurisdiction of 
the government of the United States. 

An Apache chief and an aid, a servant of his, are now with me. The 
chief says he resides about midway between the Coppex Mines and Pimo> 
settlement, sometimes called villages. He talks in a very clever way; and 
if the Congress of the United States have done the needful, there will be, I 
apprehend, but little difficulty in controlling these Indians. I have given 
to the two Indians such presents as I deemed necessary, and they propose 
departing on to-morrow. 


Utahs. 


With the exception of the band mentioned in my No. 3,1 have no reason 
to believe they have committed any outrages of late, nor am I advised as 
to the raevements of the band since the date of my No. 3. 

From a note addressed to Governor Munroe by O. H. Merritt, marshal, 
I learn that the aggregate of the population of New Mexico amounts to 
61,574, including, as I have reason to suppose, soldiers, government team¬ 
sters, and Pueblo Indians. There are not, in my opinion, 300 American 
citizens in the Territory unconnected with the army, and many of these 
remain upon compulsion. The population of the Territory has suffered 
s considerable diminution during the past year. The causes I have already 
placed before you, and the same causes are yet in full force, 
j The marshal’s return of the census to the department will show, as I am 
) ‘^formed by the assistant marshals, the population of the pueblos named 
below to be as follows : 

Taos.. 361 

Picaris.—.-... 222 

San Juan-- - - ----- 568 

Santa Clara.«. 279 

1 San Ildefonso..-.—.- 139 

( Pojodque... 48 
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119 

m 

1,500 

749 

350 

210 

751 

241 

124 

399 

365 

411 

666 

254 


Total.-.7,867 

This, you will remember, does not include the two pueblos below El 
Paso, nor the seven Moque pueblos. 

Aggregate of census return.—61,574 

Pueblo Indians. . 7,867 

Americans, Mexicans, and all others.. 53,707 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. S. CALHOUN, 

Hon. Luke Lea, Indian Agent . 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington city, 7). C. 


Tesuque. 

Narnbc. 

Zuni. 

Laguna. 

Acoma. 

Lentis. 

Isletta. 

Sandia. 

Cia.. 

Santana. 

Jenies. 

San Felipe-- 

Santa Dofcaingo 
Cochiti. 


Santa Fe ; February 10, 1851. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request I give you a statement of 
some facts relative to the depredations committed by the Navajo Indians 
which were related to me during ray recent visit to the lower country; as 
they were told me by persons of respectability, and in whose character I 
have the greatest confidence, I think I can vouch for their authenticity. 

Three or four evenings previous to my arrival at Bernalillo I was in- 
tormed that five Navajo Indians had driven off about twenty-five head of 1 
cattle from that place ; they also killed a cow, and devoured it before start¬ 
ing, at Los Lunas; two men belonging to the town went out to inspect Ti 
their stock, which was distant about five miles; the Indians came upon » 
them while they were asleep, and after taking their lives and robbing then ill 
persons, ran off with the cattle also. . N 

I intended going down as far as Socorro, but was persuaded not to <k| 
so, as the Indians were scouring the road in bands of one and two hundred./ 
The danger is so great that persons will not travel that portion of tb| 
country, unless in large parties and well armed. I was also informed tbdl 
one Indian alone, without any aid at all, entered a si^all town in the vicj wi 
nity of Los Lunas and carried off twenty-five mules. Applications ha'j jm* 
been made several times to the troops posted in the vicinity demanding 
sistance, but to no purpose. It would not be worth my while to inform yl 
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of their appearance at Albuquerque, as you are already acquainted with 
the facts. 

The depredations referred to above have all occurred within the last two 
weeks; those committed at Los Lunas must have occurred very recently, 
as the people of that place have not yet recovered from their consternation 
and sorrow. 

Yours, respectfully, 

D. V. WHITING. 

Hon. James S. Calhoun. 


No. 59. 

Executive Department, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico , March 31, 1851. 

Sir: Your letter of the 22d January last was received on the 24th of 
! ;he present month, and I trust your efforts to induce action upon the part 
of Congress in reference to Indian affairs in New Mexico have not proved 
Abortive. 

The Pueblo Indians have caused me much anxiety during the present 
month. Laguna and Acoma have had angry disputations, and the shed¬ 
ding of blood has been prevented so far by my sending an agent to their 
pueblos to compromise their respective claims to certain lands. They 
have agreed to abide his award. There is not a pueblo within one hundred 
miles of this superintendency that has not sent to me delegations during 
the month, to make known their grievances caused by encroachments upon 
their landed property around their pueblos. This topic, of great danger to 
the quiet of the Territory, has been so frequently presented for the consid¬ 
eration of the department, I deem it unnecessary to enlarge upon it. 

The Navajos continue in small parties to commit depredations, and have 
not the slightest idea that we can effectually check them. They never 
regard the loss of a few men and captives. A few days since the Navajos 
drove off stock from near Manzana. The Apaches, Avhose localities have 
been in that neighborhood for months past, ascertained the fact, pursued 
the Navajos, recovered and returned the stock, and brought in a scalp; 
four men were wounded, and three have since died. The pueblo of Jemez 
are daily annoyed by them, notwithstanding the occasional loss of a man. 
The governor of the pueblo is now heVe, complaining that he has not the 
American protection promised, and begging for munitions of war ; and the 
Territory is as powerless as the superintendency. 

Sandoral, our Navajo friend near Ciboletta, returned about the 20th of 
the month from a visit to his Navajo brethren with eighteen captives, a 
quantity of stock and several scalps, having lost one man in the expedi¬ 
tion. 


The Utahs 

Were with me on the 25th instant, and renewed their manifestations of 
pacific purposes, and reported they had not been able to hear one word in 
reference to Mrs. White, child, and servant. Up to this moment I have 
not been able to make any further discovery in relation to the fate of the 
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child and servant, notwithstanding I have had out a number of traders in 
every direction, who have ventured into the camps of the Utahs, and the 
icarrilia and Mescalero Apaches ; but I will not remit my exertions. 

Jlpaches. 

Lieutenant J. P. Holliday, 2d dragoons, left Albuquerque on the 18th 
with forty-four men, in search of Indians who had committed depredations 
in the neighborhood of Manzana. He found the camp of the Apaches 
near the Smoky mountains, sixty miles east of southeast of Manzana; 
about two hundred Indians in the camp, sixty of whom were warriors, 
ihe superior chief of the Apaches east of the Del Norte, Chacon, ap¬ 
proached Lieutenant Holliday, and inquired the object of his visit; de¬ 
claring, at the same time, he was for peace, and that his people had com¬ 
mitted no depredations of a recent date, and at once agreed to return with 
the lieutenant; and he and others are expected here on the 3d of the ensu¬ 
ing month. 

The Jicarrillas and Mescaleros each have a subordinate chief with four 
warriors now at the superintendency. They came in on the 29th instant 
to ascertain whether I would entertain a proposition for a treaty of peace, 
and while engaged in a talk with them intelligent of Chacon’s intention 
to come in caused a suspension of our mutual inquiries, and these subordi¬ 
nates will remain here until Chacon’s arrival. 

It is to be regretted that I am without instructions upon this subject. 1 
have a very great aversion to groping my way in the dark ; but in the 
absence of light my soundest discretion must be exercised, taking care to 
avail myself of all the information I may be able to procure, and the advice 
of intelligent gentlemen. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

JAMES S. CALHOUN. 

Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian affairs, 

Washington city, D. C. 


No. 60. 

Executive Department, * 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, May 4, 1851. 

Sir: On the 7th of last month, Indians, supposed to be the Apaches, J 
made an attack upon a party of eight men, five Americans and three Mex ^ 
icans, at a place known as the “Dead Man’s spring,” in the Tornado, north ■ 
of Donama. One of the Mexicans was killed, another wounded, and also ( 
an American. The Indians soon retreated, carrying several of their party 1 
off, evidently dead or badly wounded. The number of Indians in the attack / 
was fifteen, but others were seen some distance off. Several depredation*/:. 
have been committed during the month on both sides of the Del Norte] 
About the 15th of April, stock was driven off from near the Moro. Pursuij ( ,v 
immediately ensued by a party of Mexicans, who succeeded, on the seconl 
day, in discovering the Indians, in a body too numerous to be assaulted bj 
the pursuing party; Indians unknown. Quite a number of the ApacbfJ 
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with whom we made a treaty, are within fifteen miles of San Miguel and 
Los Vegos, and the people who reside near their lodges, are greatly 
alarmed ; but as yet we know' of no depredations they have committed. 
If there was an agent among them, and authority was given to furnish them 
with corn and a few other articles, these Indians would behave as well as 
others. If I had means, private or public, I would assume the responsibility, 
as the only possible mode to prevent serious outbreaks. But, sir, you know 
I am impotent, so far as means are concerned, and I cannot procure the 
assistance of reliable agents without the means of supporting them. All 
that I can do shall be accomplished, and if possible I will go out to the 
Apache camp on the 4th of this month. 

The Comanches are assembling, so I am informed by traders, near the 
“Bosque Redondo,” where they are to be in council with the Apaches. 
An agent should be there. 

The Utahs remain quiet, but they are upon very good terms with the 

Navajos. 

The Navajos have, or are removing from “Cheille” to the Rio San Juan, 
ami pitching their lodges upon both sides of the river. Upon the north side 
of the river they must mix with the Utahs. 

We have information from Cibolletta and Abiquin ; a deputation ot these 
Indians desire to come in, and an opportunity is afforded them. They have 
heard of an expedition being fitted out against them, which they desre to 
prevent. 

At no period since I have been in the Terrritory has it been so easy a 
matter to manage the wild Indians ; but this state of things cannot continue 
many days without the necessary appliances. 

The Pueblo Indians are daily complaining of impositions practised upon 
them, and I am sorely troubled at my inability to remedy their grievances. 

The accompanying copy of a report will show the manner in whch I 
have adjusted a serious difficulty betwen the Pueblos of Acoma and 
Laguna. Tulles, the agent, ought to be compensated for his services 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

JAMES S. .CALHOUN. 

Hon. L. Lea, Washington City. 


I have the honor to inform you, that on the sixth day of April, 1851, 1 
met, by appointment, the authorized agents of the pueblos of Lagun and 
/ Aooma, consisting of the governors, alcaldes and cacique, and many other 
s; subordinate officers. 

After examining each and all of their claims, I deferred giving my deci¬ 
sion until the twelfth day of April, during which interval I proposed to ex¬ 
amine the lands, without the presence of the Pueblos, and to collect all the 
iaformation that could be obtained in the neighborhood relative to the con¬ 
troversy. 

I learned that several times the claims of the respective parties had been 
referred to the Mexican authorities, (prior to the occupation of the country 
by the United States Government,) and decisions had been given. 


If* 
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On the 12th day of April, I met the agents of both the pueblos at La 
pina, and informed them that I had altered the late line of boundary 
between them (run by A. L. Dodge) which made a creek, running through 
the lands in dispute, the dividing mark. 

The lands lie between two ranges of mountains, and the creek tor raanj 
miles runs close to the base of the mountains on the side given to the La¬ 
gunas, and this it was that had given rise to the dissatisfaction. 

I further informed them that I had made a line running at right angles 
with the creek, making a mountain span and a large rock the terminating 
points; thus giving to the Acomas a portion of the disputed territory 
adjoining the lands acknowledged to belong to them, reserving to the 
Lagunas the privilege of harvesting some fields which they had planted, 
but which, by my decision, were included within the tract assigned to the 
Acomas. 

With this decision the Acomas expressed themselves satisfied, and like¬ 
wise the Lagunas, with the exception of the governor, who was dispossessed 
by this arrangement of a few acres cultivated by him. 

Further, according to the instructions of your excellency, I examined 
the case in controversy between the Laguna Indians and the Mexicans 
living contiguous, relative to the northern boundary of the former. 

From the configuration of the adjacent country, it was, at the time men 
tioned, agreed between the parties, which agreement was sanctioned by the 
Spanish government, (it seems that, at the period of the first settlement 
made by the Mexicans in that section of the country, a ravine or canon was 
the established boundary between them and the pueblo,) that the said canon, 
although affording some lands capable of cultivation, should be left as an 
outlet through the mountains, through which to drive the stock of the 
Mexicans and Pueblos to pasture. 

As time wore on, the Mexicans cultivated different little spots of land, 
and continued yearly to extend their cultivation, to the serious injury anr 
inconvenience of the Pueblos, notwithstanding the expostulations made 
against these encroachments. 

I also examined the matter in controversy between the friendly Navajo 
and Laguna Indians. 

It appears that the Navajos have j»ossessed and cultivated the lands o: 
which they now live for at least one hundred years, but never had held an; 
<rrant from the Mexican government. A Laguna Indian at one tiro 
having planted on a portion of these lands, the whole pueblo, eraboUleHei 
by this example, and knowing that the Navajos held no written title, ha* 
called in question the validity of the claim of the Navajos to the land* 
occupied by them. 

Your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

JOHN R. TULLES 

To his Excellency James S. Calhoun, 

Governor of the Territory of JVeic Mexico, 

Ex officio Svperintendent (f Indian jdffimrt- 
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Executive Department, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico , June 30, 1851. 

Sir : F or more than a month past insurrection and treason have been 
rife. You are aware, if I mistake not, that I visited Anton Chico on the 
16th of last month, in company with Colonel Munroe and others, for the 
purpose of having a further talk with the Apaches residing east of the Rio 
del Norte, and of distributing among them some corn, as they complained 
of being in a starving condition. Several days before we reached Anton 
Chico a Comanche delegation arrived, and resolved to await my arrival. 
On tin 14th, two days anterior to our arrival, the Indians departed in great 
haste. Subsequent inquiries brought to light the fact that they were fright¬ 
ened otf by infamous individuals, who stated to them the Americans were 
gathering for the purpose of murdering all the Indians we could find. Not 
an Indian was seen, nor could I ascertain who put in circulation the report. 
Messengers (runners) were sent in the direction of the Bosque Redondo, 
who fell in with the Comanches who came to this superintendency on the 
the 28th of May. During the ensuing day we had a long talk, in the pre- 
sence of Colonel Munroe and a number of other persons. During the after¬ 
noon the chief, Eagle Feathers, visited me in my quarters, sold to me a 
captive, manifested perfect satisfaction at all that had passed, and repeated 
that nothing but death would prevent his visiting me again, with chiefs and 
others, before two moons should terminate their rounds. Between twelve 
and one o’clock on the morning of the 30th, these Indians fled from the 
city, leaving behind them their an in tls, arms, robes, and provisions. So 
soon as I ascertained the fact, I sent out agents in search of them; one only 
was overtaken, and he returned and stated that about twelve o’clock at 
nigh: the chief was called out, by whom he could not tell, and when he 
returned he stated they must run without a moment’s delay, as we were 
preparing to have them all killed the next day. 1 sent out persons to have 
their property returned, a schedule of which you will find enclosed; this 
was done at a heavy cost, but I could not do otherwise. The Indians in 
their flight carried ofF a number of animals belonging to individuals residing 
between this'and Anton Chico; and a widow, who had lost nine, informed 
ine on yesterday all had been returned but one, and some other articles of 
no great value, for which she claims indemnification. This return of 
property was caused by the receipt of their own, which I had sent to them; 
since then I have received two messages from them, desiring me to visit 
them, or to authorize them to come in. The latter proposition is altogether 
inadmissible, and will be so regarded until insurrectionary and treasonable 
intents are subdued. Ignorant as I am of the purposes of the government, 
and entirely des-titute of means, the first proposition cannot be entertained; 
but the end is not yet. 

During the present month almost every conceivable effort has been made 
to induce the Pueblo Indians to take up arms, saying the party in the as¬ 
cendency in the Territory intended to take from them their lands and pro¬ 
perty, and to drive them out of the country or exterminate them. 

The Pueblo Indians have almost besieged the superintendency during 
the present month. They held a council here, which lasted the greater 
part of three days. This council was composed of the Pueblos of Sandia, 
Santa Ava, San Felipe, Cia, Santa Domingo, Cochiti; and subsequently 
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San lldefonso, Santa Clara, Tesuque Nambe, San Juan and Taos sent in 
delegations, all highly excited. Not one of the Pueblos at this time desire 
to abandon their old customs and usages; and you may rely upon it these 
people must be treated with the utmost delicacy, or bloody scenes will be 
witnessed in this Territory. A delicate induction will bring these people 
to any point you may desire; but it must be delicate, and protection must 
be afforded to them. 

You will remember my correspondence of last year advised you of diffi¬ 
culties I had to encounter, and the labor I had to perform, to prevent an 
emeute; I was denounced for every thing objectionable by the same party 
who are now sowing the seeds of discord and treason. But I have infinite 
pleasure in saying, so far I have retained the confidence of these Indians, 
and I think the last effort of a desperate faction has strengthened me in their 
estimation, and increased their confidence in the American government; 
and your instructions in reply will decide them as to their future course. 
I pray you be careful, and weigh well the matter before you instruct. In 
the mean time, after the arrival of the Indian agents who are directed to 
report to me, I shall assign one of them to the Pueblo Indians, and require 
him to visit them without delay, and to remedy, as far as possible, the many 
grievances of w’hich they have complained to me. 

As governor of the Territory I have to-day given to the Honorable See 
retary of State a brief statement of some of the obstacles I have had to en¬ 
counter of late. Treason is absolved, and power is wanted in this Ter¬ 
ritory’ to catch the infamous who are administering to the disorders of the 
Territory. 

The Navajos four or five days ago pounced upon Isletta, a Pueblo village, 
and carried off a large number of animals. Are these things never to be 
remedied? Give me the authority and means , and I will remedy it. 

I have not time to say more, and have the honor to be, your obedient 
servant, 

J. S. CALHOUN. 

Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington city , D. C. 


No. 62. 


Executive Department, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico , July 1, 1851. 

Sir: I have this moment received information that the Comanche? 
visited Anton Chico and La Cuesta on the 27th and 28th of last month, 
declaring their purposes to be good, and their admiration of Americans. U 
is supposed there were three hundred warriors, and they stated they were 
en route for the Navajo country, for the purpose of a war with that tribe. 
On leaving the places named above, they wantonly committed variouj 
depredations, by killing stock for which they had no use, and driving off 
others. No personal injury to a citizen was inflicted, but some were rudely 
treated. Col. Alexander from Yogas sent troops to the points named, aw 
Col. Munroe is now issuing orders designed to repel and chastise the In 
dians if discovered. The people below San Miguel are in great consterna 
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don, and they call upon me for assistance and 'protection , and I am without 
authority or means. 

I send this by express to overtake the mail that left for the States this 

; morning. 

Very respectfully, 

J. S. CALHOUN. 

Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mj 

k jP No. 63. 

lt Executive Department, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico , July 25, J 851. 
tnia, Sir: Agitators are yet altempting to excite the Pueblo Indians by mis- 
lmrepresentations and outrages upon their rights. The arrival of our judges, 
fldflmd two of our Indian agents, Weightman and Greiner, will afford to the 
.^public considerable protection against the disorders designed by evil disposed 
arsons. At one time the peril was great, and to prevent an outbreak 
inUikeaVy and perhaps unauthorized expenditures were incurred, and the de- 
ypartment must pass upon them according to its authority and sense of justice. 

, tiis 

hi WB" Apaches. 

bM Col. H. St. Vrain came from Taos on yesterday, and says the Jiccarillas 
nmr .re entirely quiet, and he knows of no depredations they have committed 
U ince they entered into the Apache treaty. 

The Comanches, 

Lfi® 1 

Concerning whom I wrote you on the first day of this month, crossed the 
C ountry from La Cuesta towards the Navajo region, by way of the Pueblo 
f Santa Domingo. They ultimately bore south, and passed near Cibo- 
tta,' and promised a visit to the commandant of that post which they omit- 
•d to pay, but continued their course south and southeast, and finally re- 
•ossedthe Del Norte in the neighborhood of Albuquerque, and returned 
> their accustomed locality near the Bosque Redondo, without committing 
itrages of any kind, except the killing of such animals as they desired for 
f E | T j,'od. A Pueblo Indian, in whom I repose the greatest confidence, and 
D.Iio has done me good service for months past, Carlos Vigil, returned from 
e Coll <* Comanche country two days ago, reports all quiet, and gives it as his 
bunion they are decidedly peacefully purposed. 

ted | Th e Navajos 

tkt» A 

aittef Have committed several murders, and depredations during the month, 
d dri'bey surprised a number of Mexicans, about the first of this month, who 
ire in search of animals run off by them, killed eight men and wounded 
si#’ 1 ven others. 

stise About the 15th of this month, near the pueblo oi Laguna, the Navajos 
t coined three men, and caused every thing to be burnt up that was found in 
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camp. The murdered men were Americans, engaged in complying with r. 
government contract for hay. 

The Utahs 

I have reason to believe aie submissive, patiently waiting to see what 
our government will do with them and for them. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

S P 7 J. S. CALHOUN. 

Hon. L. Lea, Commissioner Indian Affairs , 

Washington , D. C. 


No. 64. 


Executive Department, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico , August 31, 1851. 

Sir : You are already advised by my letter of the 22d inst., which wid 
be confirmed by the accompanying copy of a correspondence between your 
Indian superintendent and the military commander of this department, that 
no military “facilities” will be afforded to the Indian department. This 
is to be regretted, and will limit the usefulness of agents, and devolve upon 
the officers of the army duties that should be discharged by them, (the 
agents.) 

Col. Sumner is now en route for the Navajo country, and bands of thi 
Navajos are in his rear, and approached our settlements on the night ot the 
26th inst., killed a little girl, and drove off a dock of goats. This occurred 
about thirty miles from this city, on the west bank of the Rio del Norte. 

It is reported, and I believe its truth is not doubted, that Indians have got 
possession of a large number of public animals, recently in the possession 
of the boundary commission. The success of the Indians will, doubtless, 
encourage them to more daring acts of aggression Without a dollar in 
our territorial treasury, without munitions of war, without authority to cal! 
out our militia, and without the co-operation of the military authorities in 
this Territory, and with numberless complaints and calls for protection, do 
you not perceive I must be sadly embarrassed and disquieted? The diffi- !fi 
culties that have occurred in the boundary commission are weakening the ^ 
confidence of the Mexican residents in our government. Ik 

A large number of captives, recently taken from the republic of Mexico, 
are among the Gila Apaches, and your department ought to have an agent ' 
with the boundary commission. It was my intention to have visited that ^ 
iegion during the ensuing month, but that purpose is defeated by not being jj 
authorized to secure our esfcort. These' Indians should be made to know 
their duty; and a treaty ought to be made with them, requiring them not 
to go beyond prescribed limits except under certain restrictions. 

The seven Moqui Pueblos . 

Thirteen Indians from these pueblos visited me on the 28th inst. 
object was to ascertain whether their great father, and they supposed meWV 
behiro, would do anything for them. They complained that the Naval ;> li 
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had continued to rob them, until they had left them exceedingly poor; and 
wretched, indeed, did they look. They had heard of a priest , but never 
had seen one, and requested me to see one for them, and to deliver to him 
some feathers, and a powder they called (as it was interpreted by a Santa 
Domingo Indian) their “big medicine,” and to beg the priest to pray to the 
Great Spirit to send them rain, and to make their corn grow, that they 
might not perish. These Indians seem to be innocent, ana very poor, and 
should be taken care of. 

The Navajos having exhausted, or nearly so, the supplies of the Moquies, 
are now at peace with them, and will remain so until the Moquies increase 
their stores to an extent that shall awaken their cupidity. More than 
twelve months ago I made an effort to visit the Moquies, but then, as now, 
an escort was not allowed me. You will remember their pueblos are situ¬ 
ated west of Santa Fe, and at a distance from it computed at three hundred 
and fifty miles, and beyond the Navajo country. Not very remoyte from 
the Mqquies the Gila Apaches should be made to settle ; but this is a ques- 
r, tion that cannot be determined before that country is thoroughly explored. 
18 I know of no outrages committed by Apaches roaming east of the Rio 
htl del Norte, nor by Utahs, subsequent to the treaties made with them. The 
m mail contractors say they were greatly annoyed by Indians between this 
jfnt, and the Cimaron, and think there were Utahs among their assailants. They 
B l, suffered no particular injury. I beg to call your special attention to the 
0 hc accompanying correspondence; and after reading No. 2, do me the favor 
u to read No. 5. Do instruct me in the way I should go. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

'' J* J. S. CALHOUN, 

M Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hofff Hon ' L Lea > 

de||| gf: Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

sty I 

> p0 

dofU AL , . 

ai W Executive Department, 

or itji £. 2 1 * Santa Fe, JVew Mexico, July 30, 1851. 

ittoil ^ IR; 1° order to be prepared for emergencies, I beg to inquire whether 
•otecti!' ou are clothed with authority to afford the superintendent and Indian 
j agents with escorts and other facilities that may be necessary to enable 
eak*^ c ’ ra to discharge the duties confided to them by the government of the 
Inited States. 

c of Ik I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

I J. S. CALHOUN. 

It. Col. Brooks, U. S. A., 
bvootflL Commanding Santa Fe, JVew Mexico. 


Head Quarters, Ninth Department, 

Fort Union, JVew Mexico, August 3, 1851. 

: Your note of the 30th ultimo to Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Brooks, 
,iflsli landing the troop stationed at Santa Fe, inquiring whether he is 
dotted with authority to afford the superintendent and Indian agents 
the ^th escorts and other facilities that may be necessary to enable them to 
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discharge the duties confided to them by the government of the United 
States,” has been referred to this office, and I am directed by the command¬ 
ing officer of the department to reply to you, that the troops in this depart¬ 
ment will be prepared at all times for any service which the government 
contemplated, or its interest demands. 

No general authority or orders can, however, I am instructed to say, be 
given to officers to detach portions of their commands upon the discretional 
requisition of the agents of the Indian department: first, because such 
demands might interfere with the specific service to which the troops had 
been assigned ; and second, because the government does not contemplate 
any display of military force in the Indian country that is not made under 
the control of military authority. 

As bearing upon this question, I am directed by the commander of the 
department to refer you, incidentally, to the extract from the instructions 
of the War Department to him, furnished to you on the 22d ultimo, which 
direct him to allow the superintendent of Indian affairs (or Indian agents) 
to accompany him in the expedition which it may be necessary to make 
into the Indian territory. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. C. BUELL, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

To his Excellency J. S. Calhoun, 

Governor of New Mexico, and 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, N. M. 


War Department, 
Washington , April 1, 1851. 


In all negotiations and pacific arrangements with the Indians you will act 
in concert with the superintendent of Indian affairs in New Mexico, whom 
you will allow to accompany you in the expeditions into the Indian terri¬ 
tory, if he should deem it proper to do so, and to whom you will afford 
every facility for the discharge of his duties. 

Hi Instructions will he given by the Department of the Interior to the super¬ 
intendent and agents, in all their transactions with the Indians, to act in 
consultation and concert with the military authorities. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. M. CONRAD, 

# Secretary of War. 

Col. E. V. Sumner, 

First Dragoons, St. Louis, Mo. 


Executive Department, S ^ 

Santa Fe, N. M., August 4, 1851. 

Sir : I trust the responsible position which I occupy, as the .representa fit 
tive of the government of the United States in its civil department, an; 
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my obligations, not only to said$government, but also to the people of this 
Territory, to guard, as far as I may rightfully have the power, their persons, 
property and firesides, will justify me in your estimation in addressing to 
you this communication. 

It is presumed our ignorance in relation to the disposition of troops and 
the location of posts for the protection of the people of New Mexico, during 
your contemplated Navajo campaign, has excited the apprehensions of the 
people. Many inquiries have been addressed to me upon this subject, which 
I have not been able to answer. The Navajos are acquainted with every 
nook anil corner in this Territory, and it would be exceedingly indiscreet 
for any one tp act upon the presumption that, pending your march into the 
heart of the country which they claim, they and other Indians will not seek 
to penetrate into our midst, and murder our people, and carry off captives 
and property. This result is inevitable, unless precautionary measures are 
adopted to prevent it. I am satisfied you comprehend the danger, and 
have adopted such measures as will afford adequate protection; but I have 
to regret that I cannot, by authority , satisfy the uneasy manifestations of 
the public mind. 

• There are two other facts which increase the public disquietude: 

1st. It is known that many of the Pueblo Indians have been tampered 
; with by reckless individuals'in this Territory; and, unless means are adopted 
to prevent an outbreak, internal war must ensue. 

2d. In the city of Santa Fe a vast number of quartermasters and other 
men have been discharged, and are now out of employment; and at this 
season of the year it is impossible for them to find employment. 

To one of your experience it would be a, waste of time to suggest the 
dangers to be apprehended from the two facts set forth above. 

3d. I must also state, to enable the superintendent and Indian agents to 
contribute all in their power to guard against Indian outbreaks, they must 
necessarily travel in every direction; and this I cannot direct them to do 
without adequate escorts. Upon this subject I addressed a note to Colonel 
Brooks, the commandant at this post, which, he informs me, he has refer- 
. red to you for instructions. 

I now beg to inquire, if I shall deem if necessary to send one or more 
of the Indian agents, or go in person with you to the Navajo country, the 
extent of the facilities , in transportation and subsistence, that will be 
,i. afforded to us; and, further, will you allow agents at outposts to purchase 
■ subsistence of commissaries ? 

I have, in conclusion, to say, with perfect respect, that one company of 
artillerv will be, in my opinion, utterly insufficient, if all are mounted, to 
preserve the internal quite of this Territory, and afford timely succor to the 
people of our borders, and such escorts as are absolutely necessary to render 
H this superintendency efficient; and this can be effectively accomplished 
only bv having a sufficient number of troops at a central position. 

The'foregoing statement is placed before you for your consideration, and 
such action as you may deem wise. 

with great respect, your obedient servant, 

S J. S. CALHOUN. 


Col. E. V. Sumner, 

Ijg fly * Comm’g ninth military department , Fort Union , JV. M. 
Part iii—15* 

>rf*l M 
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Head Quarters, Ninth Department, 

Fort Union, August 8, 1851. 

Governor: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 4th instant. The proper measures will, of course, be taken to pre¬ 
vent the incursions of Indians into this Territory during my absence in the 
Navajo country. You are aware, sir, that it is not usual to publish the 
plan for military operations. 

With regard to the reckless individuals mentioned by your excellency, it 
is a source of deep regret to me that the laws of this Territory are not strong 
enough to repress such people and keep them in order. This state of 
things is not understood at Washington, or special instructions would un¬ 
doubtedly have been given to me to support the civil government in the 
execution of the laws. 

With regard to the transportation and subsistence of Indian agents, I 
would remark that no allowances whatever can be made to any person 
from army supplies not provided for by express law. 

It i$ presumed that every department makes what is deemed suitable pro¬ 
visions for its own agents. 

With high respect, your obedient servant, 

E. V. SUMNER, 

Brevet Colonel U. S. A . 

His Excellency J. S. Calhoun, Governor. 


No. 65. 

Executive Department, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, October 1, 1851. j 
Sir: There have been murders, and the number of depredations com¬ 
mitted during the past month have not been exceeded in any previous 
month since I have been a resident of this Territory. Three murders have 
come to my knowledge, but the depredations have not been heavy, owing, 
in part, to the want of the desired materials heretofore consumed (carried 
off) by our lords of the mountains and valleys. [in 

We cannot do with less than two (new) mounted regiments, and the 
cvernor must have authority to call out the militia, and the control of war - 
munitions, and the means to subsist and pay the militia. I have now 
access to the appropriations for the Navajos and Utahs. But what canDtl 
do with them ? I cannot get to the Indian country in safety, for the want 1(1 
of military co-operation. There is another question you must consider, i 
By authority of the department, during the past year,l made treaties withkj 
certain Pueblos. During the present year, without special authority, l are 
made a treaty with the Apaches east of the Rio del Norte. To use the ap- isi 
propriations mentioned must be well considered, or the Pueblos and Apa- ^ 
ches may manifest their discontent. The Pueblos are daily tampered witMrva 
and my utmost exertions are required to prevent outbreaks. The wantoCotl 
harmony between the military and civil authorities is well understood by 
them, and their management will become more difficult, if it is not alreadj Itf 
so. Their discontent must not be increased. These Christian Indians ari h 
a dangerous people, but none can be made more useful if proper care ij fef 
taken with them. There should be no delay in this matter. titful 
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In conclusion, I must say, the military officers and the executive cannot 
harmonize, and I am not certain that the public interest would not be pro¬ 
moted by relieving us all from duty in this Territory. 

With great respect, &c., &c., 

J. S. CALHOUN. 

Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 66. 

Office of the Commissioner, 

Champoeg, April 19, 1851. 

Sir: The undersigned, commissioners appointed by the President of the 
United States to treat with the Indians in Oregon west of the Cascade 
mountains, for the purchase of their lands, have the honor herewith to 
transmit to you a treaty concluded, on the 16th instant, with the Santiam 
band of the Callapooya tribe of Indians, by which they cede to the United 
States a portion of the Willamette valley, about eighty miles in length and 
• about twenty in width. And also a treaty, concluded this day, with the 
Twalaty band of the same tribe, including a country about fifty miles in 
length and about thiity in width. The lands ceded by these treaties are 
among the most valuable in the Willamette valley. 

Before entering into these treaties we exhausted every argument, and 
availed ourselves of every means of persuasion which we were authorized 
to make use of, to induce the Indians to remove east of the Cascade moun¬ 
tains; but the Indians, without any exception, manifested a fixed and set¬ 
tled determination not, under any circumstances, or for any consideration, 
to remove. They urged, as reasons for not wishing to do so, that their 
' fathershad lived and were buried in this country; that it was their native 
I 'and,and that they wished to be buried by the graves of their ancestors; 

^ hat they were unacquainted with the country east of the Cascade moun- 
'J; ains, and were ignorant of the means of procuring a livelihood in any other 
f r han the one in which they now live ; and that it would be more humane 
nd merciful for the whites to exterminate them at once, than to drive them 
V -om this to the country east of the Cascade mountains. They also stated 
hat when the whites first came to settle here they expressed their willing- 
a ; ess to have them occupy any portion of the country they might desire, 
iMxcept within the limits of these reservations ; but that they had repeatedly 
or declared their determination never to part altogether with the land contain- 
astcoi g the bones of their fathers, and that this intention was well known to the 
treaW'hites who are now residing on their reserves, previous to their making 
automations; that they have always lived peaceably and on friendly terms with 
ouse mse white men, and that they presume they can continue to do so. 
los® These reservations are situated at the base of the mountains, one on the 
nf 1 ' st and the other on the west side of the Willamette valley, and contain 
Tbc"’ 1 little land that would furnish desirable locations for white men, 
nderstj't are well suited to the purposes to which the Indians wish to apply then), 
sjjob th of these bands subsist principally upon roots and provisions which 
Indtfy procure from the white people in their neighborhood. Many of the 
)per li i are useful agricultural laborers; yet it is very doubtful, in our opinion. ♦ 
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whether any of them are possessed of sufficient industry, application, and 
forethoight ever to succeed as farmers or mechanics on their own account. 
Their numbers are, of the Santiam band, one hundred and fifty-five, and of 
the Twalatys, sixty-five. 

e have seen and conversed with a number of persons who are now 
residing within the limits of these reservations, and they expressed entire 
willingness to have the Indians remain where they now are, and their be¬ 
lief that the other settlers in the neighborhood entertain similar feelings. 

We explained to both of these bands the advantages which would result 
to them from having a large portion of the purchase money of these lands 
appropriated for the establishment of schools among them, and in the pro¬ 
curing of agricultural implements; but they wholly refused to have any 
portion of it expended in educational purposes, and only the Twalaty 
band consented to allow a small portion of their money to be expended in 
farming utensils. 

A large portion of both of these bands are at all times living in white 
families in the capacity of servants, and are very useful to the white popu¬ 
late :i of the country; and while the present high rates ot wages exist, it 
wou’d be extremely difficult to dispense with their services. It is the 
opii of the commission, that the most feasible plan for the civilization 
and e llightment of the Indians of this country, is to permit them to re- 
mu in the neighborhood of the white settlements, and to be employed in 
the various industrial pursuits of the wliite man. The Indians, unlike 
those on the east side of the Rocky mountains, are not only willing, but 
anxious, to adopt the habits of civilized life; and it is for this reason that 
we have stipulated to pay tl^em so large a portion of their annuities in 
clothing. Most of them have, for a number of years past, been in the 
habit of receiving money for their services, and have a tolerably correct 
idea of its value. They were anxious to receive the whole amount of their 
annuities in cash, and it was with much difficulty that we could persuade 
them to receive anything else in lieu of it. . v'J 

* The reasons that induced us to 'specify the articles in which their annul- j 
ties are to be paid, was the high price of all these articles in this country, I 
which makes the sum appear to them much larger than it would, if only 
staled in dollars. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

JOHN P. GAINES, 

A. A. SKINNER, 

BEVERLY S. ALLEN, 

Commissioners. 


Hon. 


L. 


Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , £<?., <§rc. 


No. 67.- mZ 

Oregon city, O. T., May 14, 1851. I 
Sir : Since the date of our last report we have been able to conclurt 
four treaties, two of them with the Yamhill and Luckamiute bands of tij ; 
Callapoova tribe, and the others with the two bands of the Molallas, til 
description of whose territories and reservations will appear by the copii ^ 
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accompanying this letter. The whole country now purchased comprises 
that part of the Willamette valley extending fropa little below Oregon city 
southward to Mary’s river, being the most valuable anjl thickly settled 
part of the district; two small bands living opposite and below Oreo-on 
city, moreover, alone remaining between that point and the Columbia 
river. 

In the case of these last negotiations, the same difficulties presented 
themselves as in those already reported. The act known as the Oreo-on 
land bill, making donations to settlers , positively and without reference to 
the previous extinctioii of the Indian title, precluded us from getting reser¬ 
vations, except of ground entirely cle&r, or with a saving of claims here¬ 
tofore made; on the other hand, the United States have never asserted the 
principle of forcibly compelling the emigration of Indian tribes from their 
homes. But the natives of western Oregon, so far as we have seen, with¬ 
out exception, are possessed of local attachments of the strongest kind, 
strikingly distinguishing them from the nomadic races of the plains. The 
habitations of these people are, so far as regards place, not only permanent 
but hereditary. Divided into bands or families, now reduced in number, 
but retaining each their separate chiefs, occupying their own lodges in the 
different districts of country, having no generic name, and no ties but a 
common language, it has been found generally impossible to amalgamate 
portions of even the same people. Not only did they all and invariably 
refuse to listen to persuasion and argument inducing a removal from this 
portion of the Territory, but their reluctance was almost equally great to 
abandon their favorite situations. We have found among all of them the 
fixed impression that the doom of their race was sealed, and the same stub¬ 
born determination to die where they were born. Since the period, now 
about thirty years past, when the scourge of a before unknown disease 
smote down at once the power and spirit of these tribes, their decreasing 
remnants seem to have singled out a few spots in their ancient domain, 
where they might abide their fate, at the same time that they had contem¬ 
plated an ultimate sale of the bulk of their territory. To all previous in¬ 
ducements of the whites to remove from these they have opposed a resist¬ 
ance qualified only by their want of strength. We have, therefore, found 
ourselves compelled, against the wish of the government, as expressed in 
our instructions, to accede to reservations in the lands purchased. That 
these reservations will cause any considerable annoyance to the whites we 
do not believe ; they consist for the most part of ground unfitted for cul¬ 
tivation, but suited to the peculiar habits of the Indians. The Callaj :>o- 
vas, living mostly on roots and having no partiality for the chase or fish : y, 
dwell chiefly in low and marshy spots, where the kamasy and wappi >o 
abound; while the Molallas, a hardier and more vigorous race, subsisi ;g 
almost entirely on game, inhabit the woody slopes of the Cascade me m- 
tains. Portions of their reserves, it is true, include tracts claimed by set¬ 
ters, but the latter have, with one exception, been saved, and the explana¬ 
tion has been carefully made to the Indians that these latter included not 
merely the land already fenced, but the amount granted by the governm nt 
to each white man. 

In acceding to the several reservations, we have been careful to consult 
with respectable and intelligent persons of the neighborhood, and to adjust 
. the boundaries so far as possible to their satisfaction, as well as to that of 

the natives. 
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In most cases we found no desire felt to remove the latter altogether, as 
they render themselves useful in many ways as laborers and servants. 

The exception mentioned as the one in which the claims of settlers were 
not protected,' was that of the Yamhill band of Callapooyas. These 
people occupied a tract on the south fork of the river of that name, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Willamette, where a numerous white population had gathered; 
and, under the conviction that no sufficient quantity of land remained to 
subsist them, we strongly urged their removal to another spot; a small 
isolated valley among the coast mountains, offering pasturage for their 
horses and roots for themselves was selected, in which, however, two per¬ 
sons had already fixed themselves, and it was agreed that these two should 
he removed by the government. 

As a necessary inducement to the Indians, and as a protection against a 
colder temperature in winter, we further stipulated for the construction of 
log houses sufficient to shelter them. As regards the whites already living 
there, d is suggested that their improvements be valued under the direc¬ 
tion of the superintendent, and they remunerated for their loss. This can¬ 
not be great, as they have but recently occupied the ground, and con¬ 
structed only common log buildings. No other place less free from objec- 
ti"U could be found in the tract purchased, for the American population 

‘ exceedingly scattered ; in fact, whenever we inquired of the Indians for 
places unoccupied by whites the answer was invariably, “ Where are there 
none of you 

[n regard to these reservations, and the motives attending them respec¬ 
tively, we refer you to the journals of the commissioners, which will be 
ior warded as soon as copied. It will be sufficient to state here that we do 
n< believe material objections to the stay of the Indians near them exist 
generally among the whites ; and so far as they themselves are concerned, 
we are satisfied that their welfare and even existence depend upon the lat¬ 
te:. They have so long since become accustomed to our mode of dress, 
and look so entirely to our people for protection, assistance and money, 
that to be taken from our neighborhood would be certain ruin. This state 1 
of dependence is fully recognized by themselves, and formed a constant 
argument in their mouths against removal. In their present condition they 
are peaceful and harmless, and the origin of no other mischief than an : 
occasional petty theft, although subject to certain temptations from inter¬ 
course with the whites. We do not think that the most destructive of 
these, the use of intoxicating liquors, would be diminished by any change a 
of place in other respects suitable; while the only hope of further civil- 
izing them seems to be keeping them with us, and-using them to our habits* 
and employments. To a certain extent we believe that this can be accom- i 
plished. Many of them display a very considerable degree of intelligence, ; 
and all are capable of rendering themselves independent by work. So far 
as those we have seen are concerned we do not indeed believe that, whether fc 
left to themselves or under the instruction of persons employed f®r the pur-fc, 
pose, they could be brought to any steady and constant labor; but when*4 
hired and overseen by whites they are exceedingly serviceable. It will be k 
perceived that in those instances where we have stipulated to furnish a L 
portion of their payment in implements of husbandry, theyhave reservedL 
to themselves the right, after a certain period, of requiring other things ink 
their place. These were the only terms upon which they consented to I 
take them, no disposition being shown to enter upo* the cultivation of the’ 
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land on their own account. In fact but few of them ever care to possess 
cattle, horses being the only stock they value. As to education or reli¬ 
gions instruction, they all steadfastly declined expending any part of their 
annuities upon such objects. 

One feature in these treaties we deem it necessary to dwell on in particu¬ 
lar ; we refer to the specifications of the kinds and quantities of goods to 
be jHirchased out of the annuities. This, we are aware, may cause some 
additional trouble to the department, as the value of the articles agreed to 
be delivered may not correspond with the sum named a£ to be applied to 
their purchase. So far as we were able, we have endeavored to adjust 
them; though, as we could only estimate the prices of the goods in the 
United States, we may, in some respects, have been mistaken. But we 
desire to say that, if these treaties are ratified, it must be upon the footing 
of making the whole payments in kind, even though the cost exceeds the 
amount stipulated in dollars. It is in this way that the Indians fully un¬ 
derstand them, and with no other arrangement would they be satisfied. 

Owing to the excessively high prices of goods in Oregon, the amounts 
as thus stated appeared to them much larger than their corresponding value 
in money at home, and the enumeration of the articles conveys a far more 
distinct idea than the mention of a sum in gross. The kind of goods 
agreed upon was in accordance with their own wishes.* These people have 
abandoned altogether their original costume and adopted that of the whites, 
with the 'exception of the blanket; and it was their desire, if paid in mer¬ 
chandise, to receive the greater part in articles of clothing. In this we 
were the more inclined to indulge them, from the belief that, by assimilat¬ 
ing in this respect to the whites, their physical condition would be improved, 
and an advance made towards a/urther civilization. 

About the time of concluding the last of these treaties, we .received, 
though unofficially, intelligence of the recent action of Congress respecting 
Indian negotiations. It is the opinion of many, particularly of the super¬ 
intendent of Indian affairs, that we not only had no right to go further, but 
that the treaties already made are actually void. We trust that it will not 
he considered improper in us to urge upon the government the necessity of 
adopting them, even if this view of the case be correct. We feel perfectly 
assured that, should this not be done, all further negotiations with any of 
the tribes of Indians in Oregon will be attended with serious delay. 

The distrust and suspicion engendered through years of suspense and 
disappointment, and which we have already found difficulty in allaying, 
would be revived with a feeling of certainty that nothing could efface from 
the bosom of the Indian. We think it even a source of regret, that some 
agent cannot immediately proceed to treat with the remaining tribes, while 
the impression created is fresh in their nhinds. So far as the treaties already 
made are concerned, we will not, it is hoped, be suspected of interested 
motives in expressing our conviction that they are good ones ; that the In¬ 
dians have, on the one hand, been treated with equity and a due regard to 
ffeir welfare ; and that a valuable territory has, on the other, been acquired 
at a moderate price. 

85 Our operations were, of course, brought to a close by the intelligence 
that the board was superseded; we have, therefore, paid out of the fund 
m our hands the salaries and mileage of the commissioners and persons 
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employed, and stopped all further proeeeeings. The account will be for¬ 
warded to you as soon as completed. 

We remain, sir, yourlobedient servants, 

JOHN P. GAINES, 
ALONZO A. SKINNER, 
BEVERLY S. ALLEN. 

Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Jiff airs. 


No. 68. 

Sir : In submitting my annual report of the condition of Indian affairs 
within my superintendency, I must beg leave to state that, in consequence 
of there being such a large number of Indian tribes scattered over so great 
an extent of territory, I shall hope to be excused for any apparent want of 
information upon the several subjects under consideration. 

It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to add that, owing to unavoidable 
causes, I have been*left almost alone to perform the duties and labors in¬ 
tended to have been divided among efficient agents and sub-agents. At 
the same time, it should be remembered that very great additional labors 
have been added to the duties of ray office by the provisions of the act of 
Congress of 27th February last, which transfers to this department the 
authority to make treaties with the Indian tribes west of the Cascade moun¬ 
tains. It should also be borne in mind that, in consequence of the almost 
incessant rains that fall during six months of the year in Oregon, all the 
out-door business of the country must be accomplished in the remaining 
six months. 

With an earnest desire to meet the highest expectations of the govern¬ 
ment in the performance of the duties assigned me, I have left nothing 
unattended to that the very limited means in my possession would warrant 
me in undertaking. A brief account of the labors performed by agents and 
sub-agents acting under my superintendence is all that can be communi¬ 
cated al this time, no regular report having been received from them. 

H. H. Spalding, esq., Indian agent, whose post was located on the 
Umpqua river, has visited that part of the country twice since his appoint- 
men t—once last fall and again in June last. How much of the intervening 
time he may have been confined to his home on the Callapooya, by sickness, 
I am unable to determine. 

Believing the state of affairs in the Rogue river country was such as to 
require the services of an active and competent agent, one who would be 
willing to render the government some equivalent for the salary received, 
I felt it my duty to write you, as I did on the 20th of May last, asking the 
appointment of E. A. Starling, esq., to supersede Mr. Spalding. 

Elias Wampole, esq., Indian agent, arrived here in July last, and has 
entered upon the duties of his office at his post, on the Utilla river, in upper 
Oregon. 

J. L. Parrish, esq., of Portland, was the only acting sub-agent that I 
found in Oregon upon my arrival in the Territory. Mr. Parrish has been a 
useful and efficient agent, always ready and willing to discharge the duties 
assigned him. 
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In October last, I took the liberty to recommend the appointment of 
Robert Shortless, esq., of Astoria, 'as sub-agent, in place of Mr. Van 
Deusen, who declined accepting the office. Mr. Shortless immediately en¬ 
tered upon the duties of his office, and has been vigilant and useful. I do 
not learn that a comwiission has yet reached him. 

On the ninth of August last, I received a commission for E. Walker, 
esq., as sub-agent, to reside in the Spokan country. I am not yet informed 
that Mr. Walker will undertake this long journey. 

Soon after forwarding my brief report of October, I was called to the 
mouth of the Columbia, on account of the difficulties that seemed to oppose 
our efforts to check the extensive traffic in spirituous liquors in that part of 
the country. After a thorough examination of the matter, I found a state 
of things existing that induced me to ask for further instructions in regard, 
to the introduction and sale of spirituous liquors in Oregon. Up to this 
time, no definite answer has been received on this subject. 

It gives me great pleasure to remark here that, notwithstanding there is 
a great deal of liquor sold in some localities, I believe the Indians of Ore¬ 
gon, taken as a whole body, consume less liquor in proportion to their mam- 
ber than any others in the United States. No country, with which I am 
' acquainted, exhibits so few drunken Indians. I have seen many thousands 
of these Indians, and never saw but one that appeared intoxicated. I ana 
f also well persuaded that, with few exceptions, the Indians of Oregon are 
a the most peaceable, friendly, and easiest managed, with proper care, of any 
‘ uncivilized tribes within the bounds of the United States. 

M The exceptions alluded to are the Snake and the Shasta or Rogue river 
at tribes, whose stealing propensities have led them into many difficulties with 
i the whites ; and no sudden change in their bad habits, or security from their 
depredations can reasonably be expected until detachments of troops shall 
be sent into the two sections of the country inhabited by these tribes. The 
f discovery of gold in the Rogue river country has attracted, with many well 
i: disposed persons, some of the most unprincipled and ungovernable white 
men of all countries ; to keep in check these men troops are indispensable, 
eitu I regret that my recommendations of November last, on this subject, have 
uioii not been ere this carried out. 

% While writing this report General Hitchcock, commander-in-chief of the 
1 e military forces on the Pacific, has called upon me, and states that he has 
ajip ordered a detachment of twenty men from Astoria and Fort Vancouver, to 
i«ra proceed immediately to the Rogue river country. 

sick There should also be a small force stationed in the Snakes’ country, be¬ 
fore the emigration of next summer comes over the plains. It will be pru- 
gjdent, also, to have a small detachment at Stilljcum, on Puget’s sound, 
floif Elsewhere in Oregon I know of no necessity for United States troops. 
r r ecl In my instructions from the department, the following language is used : 
askik “Under no circumstances should the company (Hudson’s Bay,) be permit¬ 
ted to have trading establishments within the limits of our territory; and 
t if any such establishments now exist, they should be promptly proceeded 
’ ijc with, in accordance with the requirements of the intercourse law. ” Be¬ 
lieving that the rights of this company were such as to justify me in calling 
pD ttlj^e attention of the government to the subject, before I attempted t© carry 
ftOtit the instructions, I have deferred action in the matter until further direc¬ 
tions shall be received. 
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I would suggest to the consideration of government the propriety of buy¬ 
ing out these possessory rights of the company. The advantages possessed 
by them are such as to seriously affect the interests of our own traders in 
what should be our own country. Such a negotiation, I would further sug¬ 
gest, should be, on the score of economy, made in Oregon, between the 
company’s chief factor or governor, and such other individual (well ac¬ 
quainted with the property and trade of the company) as might be selected 
by the President of the United States. 

While on this subject, it may not be improper to state some facts in rela¬ 
tion to the trade of this company. They have at this time, within the ter¬ 
ritory of Oregon, twelve large trading posts, situated at the following places, 
viz: Fort Vancouver, Fort Walla Walla, Fort Boisse, Fort Hall, Fort 
Okonayan, Fort Colville, Fort Nesqually, Fort Umpqua, Cape Dissapoint- 
ment, Cowlitz, among the Flat Heads, and among the Kootenais. At 
these places the most perfect order is observed, and all their business opera¬ 
tions are thoroughly systemized. Their regulations are si^ch that they can 
procure their factors, clerks, boatmen, servants, &c., at one-fourth of the 
prices bur own merchants are obliged to pay for the same kinds of labor. 
Their goods are mostly brought out in their own ships, and whenever they 
are brought in other ships, (which is not infrequent,) they pay less than 
one-half the price for freight on goods from London to Oregon, that is paid 
by our merchants on goods from New York to Oregon; beside, they save 
the profits and charges that are paid on goods to New York. 

I am unable to state with much accuracy the value of goods imported 
annually to Oregon by this company, b\it I should think the amount 
rapidly increasing. This year it will be at least one hundred thousand 
dollars more than it was two years since. 

The chief factor of this company, Gov. Ogden is a gentleman of high 
standing, and much kindness and good feeling is manifested by him on all 
occasions towards the people of the United States. 

From a late decision of Judge Nelson, it appears that, in consequence of 
a territorial law of Oregon, there is no way by which a white man can be 
punished for offences committed against Indians, unless there be some other l 
white person to testify as a witness against him. It would seem highly , 
necessary that Congress enact some law by which such a difficulty can be , 
obviated. 

The following is the decision of the chief justice, as written out by him- 1 
self: “William Johnson and Ezra Johnson have, on this 17th day of July, 
A. D. 1851, been brought before me upon a warrant issued against themL 
for an assault and battery alleged to have been committed by them upon , 
the body of a woman belonging to the Clackamas tribe of Indians; andkj, 
now, on the hearing of the matter, the prosecution, for the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing the charge set out in the wrrrant, offer as a witness an Indian; 
woman, named Kezika. Her competency is objected to by the defendant*' , 
And the question arises, whether an Indian, in a case like this, can be per-j {rf 
mitted to testify against a white. l 

“ The legislature of the provisional government enacted, in its day, a lav 
in these words: ‘A negro, mulatto or Indian shall not be a witness in anjL 
court, or in any case, against white person which law was in full foroi ' 
at the time of the passage by Congress of the act organizing the Territorij e 
By section 14th of the organic act, it is provided, that ‘ the laws now in fori4 
in the Territory of Oregon, under the authority of the provisional goveif || 
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ment established by the people thereof, shall continue to be valid and ope¬ 
rative therein, so far as the same be not incompatible with the constitution 
of the United States, and the principles and provisions of this act,’ &c. 

“ Again, the territorial legislature, at its last session, re-enacted the law 
of the provisional government in the very words in which it is quoted above. 
It would seem from all this to be very plain, that the witness offered is 
made by law incompetent to testify in this case, and she must accordingly 
be rejected. 

“THOMAS NELSON, 

“ Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Oregon 

I would suggest for your consideration the propriety of the passage of a 
law authorizing the superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon to appoint 
interpreters for himself and agents, (not exceeding the number specified by 
law,) without sending the nominations to Washington to be confirmed. 
The reasons for such a change were fully explained m my letter of 1st of 
Mav last to the commissioner. 

The total amount of money received in this department, up to the first 
day of July last, is twenty-two thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dol¬ 
lars and fifty-three cents ; and the total disbursements up to the same time 
amount to nineteen thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars and nine 
ts. 

Receipts 
Expenditures 

Balance.-. $2,477 44 


Quarterly returns have been promptly made of all receipts and disburse¬ 
ments up to the close of the last fiscal year, ending 30th June, 1851. 

Estimates weie forwarded from this office by the last mail for the neces¬ 
sary appropriation to supply deficiencies for expenditures in this year, and 
to fulfil treaty stipulations. 

Estimates are also forwarded for appropriations to meet expenditures for 
v all purposes in the year commencing the first of July, 1852. 

Deficiency for 1851..-..$51,680 00 

Estimates for 1852----- 60,930 00 

i intend to start for the Rogue river country in a few days, with the view 
> w making a treaty with the Indians of that region for all their lands ; upon 
lj 5J my return I may be able to make a full report of the state of afFairs in that 

1(« ^ &rter - 

There will not be time to visit the Puget sound country before the com- 
: i, mencement of the rainy season. An agent will be sent to reside there as 
, r soon as there is one appointed. 

The following statement of the number of Indians composing the differ- 
^ *n: tribes and bands I think can be relied upon as being as accurate as oan 
possibly be obtained at present. A division of males and females is made 
° . ^ dl cases where their numbers have been ascertained. 

V. It mav perhaps be unnecessary to call the attention of the commissioner 
yo the great discrepancy betw-een this and former reports in relation to the 
“j^umber of Indians composing the several tribes in Oregon. It may, how- 


$22,257 53 
19,780 09 
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ever,- be interesting to observe how very great the error has been in giving 
the numbers of the Cayuses and Walla Wallas. I very early discovered 
these erroneous statements, and have thought best to give an account of 
but very tew that I have not personally visited. 

A map showing the localities of the several tribes is in progress, and 
will be forwarded as soon as it can be completed. 

The Clatsops are a band of the Chinooks, occupying the country on the 
Pacific coast, from the mouth of the Columbia river, about thirty miles 
south. Their lands are considered very valuable; they include what are 
called the Clatsop plains. Nearly all their territory is already claimed and 
occupied by settlers. They number in all eighty, and have ceded their 
lands to the United States. The Chinooks are divided into five other small 
bandsjoccupying both sidesj of the Columbia, from the mouth about sixty 
miles up. They number one hundred and forty-two, of which thirty-six 
are slaves. In-1828, they were thought to number nearly twenty thousand. 
All their lands have been lately ceded to the United States. They all 
speak a language called the ^Chinook, which is not spoken by any white 
person, and also the common jargon of the country. The whole country 
bordering on the Columbia, as far up as the Dalles, was formerly owned 
and occupied by this tribe. 

For a distance of about eighty miles from the Cowlitz river to the Cas¬ 
cades, there are now no real owners of the land living. It is occupied by 
the Vancouver Indians, of whom it will have to be purchased. Their band 
number in all sixty. 

Two small remnants of bands, called the Wheelappas and Quillequa- 
quas, have ceded to the United States a consiberable tract of country, north 
of that bought of the Chinooks, bordering on the Pacific, and extending 
east nearly to the Cowlitz river. They number thirteen. The Tillamooks, 
firing on the Pacific coast south of the Clatsop, and occupying the coun¬ 
try between the coast range of mountains and the ocean, have ceded their 
lands to the United States. Their territory extends from forty-five to fifty 
miles south of that of the Clatsops. Their total number is one hundred 
and fifty. 

The Clackamas band, living upon the Clackamas river, near Oregon 
city, were formerly a part of the Chinook tribe, and still speak their lan¬ 
guage. They claim the country on the east side of the Willamette river, : 
from a few miles above its mouth nearly to Oregon city, and extending l 
east to the Cascade mountains. They refuse to sell their land without 
immediate payment. Their whole number is eighty-eicrht. Thev own 
a valuable tract of country. The Tum-water band, afso a remnant of . 
Chinooks, residing at the falls of the Willamette, opposite Oregon city, : j 
claim a strip of land some twenty miles in length, on the west side of the 
Willamette, extending from Souvies island, at the mouth of the river, up ^ 
to Twality river, and west to Twality plains. They also refuse to sell their 
land without pay down; giving, as a reason, the probability of their livingfj! 
but a very few years. Their number is thirteen. 

The next lands south, extending sixty or eighty miles up the valley i 
of the Willamette, and from the coast range on the west to the Cascade!^ 
range of mountains on the east, have lately been ceded to the United State 1 ! 
by the several bands of Molallas and Calapooyas. The MoJallas, formed| ^ 
a branch of the Waulapta or Cayu*e nation, number one hundred an.* / 
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twenty-three. The Callapooyas are divided into several large bands, and 
number in all five hundred and sixty. 

The land ceded by these two tribes, Molallas and Callapooyas, is con¬ 
sidered the best in Oregon. Their territory comprises the largest and most 
densely settled portion of the Willamette valley, and is nearly all in open 
prairie country. 

The Umpquas, inhabiting the valley of the Umpqua river, have not ceded 
their lands. They will be treated with this fall, if possible to do so before 
thetamy season sets in. Their country is becoming rapidly settled, and 
is a very desirable portion of Oregon. They number two hundred and 

forty-three. 

The Shasta or Rogue river Indians claim the southwestern part of Ore¬ 
gon, south of the Umpquase. They will probably be treated with this fall. 
Their number is not ascertained. 

The Cascade Indians, a branch of Chinooks, live at the cascades of the 
Columbia. They number one hundred and twenty. 

The Clickatats claim a district of country north of the Columbia, but 
they.are a roving tribe, and are scattered about in different parts of the 
Territory. Their number is four hundred and ninety-two. 

The Cowlitz, Cheehales, and Nesqually tribes have not been visited, nor 
has any reliable information as to their number been received, nor of those 
further north on Puget’s sound. 

The tribes and bands mentioned above are those living west of the Cas¬ 
cade mountains. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Ciatsops, 37 males, 34 females.71 

Chinooks, 70 males, 72 females.-.142 

Vancouvers, 23 men, 37 women and children-.- -.00 

Wheeiappas or Quillequaquas. 13 

Tiilaraooks.-.-.150 

Clackamas, 19 men, 29 women, 40 children. 88 

Turn-Waters, 5 men, 6 women, 2 children. 13 

Molallas, 40 men, 60 women, 23 children-.123 

Callapooyas.-.560 

Impquas, 67 men, 104 women, 32 boys, 40 girls.243 

Shasta or Rogue river.-.000 

Cascades, 45 men, 75 women and children.120 

Clickatats, 252 men, 130 women, 45 boys, 65 girls.492 

Cowlitz, Nesqually, Cheehales. 


t The following are tribes and bands east of the Cascade mountains, many 
of which I have visited during the summer: 

Wascopans occupy the country on both sides of the Columbia at the 
Dalles, and on the Deschutes or Fall river. They are divided into three 
bands, and all speak the Walla Walla and Chinook languages. They num¬ 
ber in all seven hundred and eighty-two. 

^ The Walla Wallas live principally upon the Walla Walla river. Their 
, number is one hundred and thirty. 

The Waulatpas or Cayuses, occupying the country south and east of the 
Walla Wallas, number one hundred and twenty-six. They are the wealth- 
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iest in proportion to their number, of any of the tribes in Oregon, owning 
large droves of horses and cattle. 

The country owned by the Cayuses and Walla Wallas contain more good 
tillable land than there is in the four New England States—Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island; and, as these tribes have 
become so nearly extinct, I would suggest the propriety of early provisions 
being made by Congress for purchasing their lands. 

Tne Sahaptin or Nez Perce tribe own a large tract of country north and 
east of the Cayuses and Walla Wallas, and are the most numerous And 
powerful tribe in Oregon, possessing immense wealth in cattle and horses. 
They are divided into fifteen bands, which number, in all, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty souls. 

The Palooses occupy a district of country north of the Nez Perces, and 
speak the Walla Walla language. Their total number is one hundred and 
eighty-one. m . 

The Spokans or Flat Heads own a large district of country north of the 
Walla Wallas and Nez Perces. These Indians received the name of Flat 
Heads from the fact that their heads were not sharpened by pressure on the 
forehead, as the Chinooks. They are divided into eight bands, the total 
number of which, as near as can be ascertained, is two thousand five hun¬ 
dred and twelve. 

The Yackimas, including the band at Priest’s rapids, speak the Walla 
Walla language, and own the tract of country drained by the Yackima river. 
Number estimated one thousand. 

The numbers of six bands of the Spokans were furnished me by a Cath¬ 
olic missionary residing in their country. 

Recapitulation of tribes east of the Cascade mountains. 


Wascopans, two bands at the Dalles, 129 men, 206 women, 147 

children...;... 482 

Deschutes band, 95 men, 115 women, 90 children. 300 

Walla Wallas, 52 men, 40 women, 38 children. 130 

Waulatpas or Cayuses, 38 men, 48 women, 40 children.- 126 

Sahaptins or Nez Perces, 698 men, 1,182 women and children.1,880 

Palooses, 60 men, 62 women, 59 children. 181 

Spokans or Flat Heads— 

Sinhurnanish band, 71 men, 85 women, 38 boys, and 38 girls. 232 

Mission band, 70 men, 60 women, 40 boys, and 40 girls. 210 

Unner Pond Orrilles, 480; Lower do., 520; Couer d’Alienes, 200---1,200 

Rock Island, 300; Collville, 320; Okonagon, 250. 870 

Yackimas (estimated)..1,000 

Snakes. . 

The Shoshones or Snakes are a large tribe in the southwestern part of 
Oregon, extending into the Territory ot Utah, and are supposed to be a 
branch of the Camanehes, as they are said to speak the same language. It 
is impossible to ascertain their number at present. 

Soon after the commencement of the rainy season last fall, the Indians 
belonging to the various bands ot the Spokans, began to assemble in and 
about Oregon city in numbers much larger than usual. Sixty of them 
were visiting me at one time. Their object in coming into the Willamette 
valley was twofold. In the first place they came to ask my aid in procur¬ 
ing £ missionary to reside in their country, who would teach them the pre- 
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cepts of the Christian religion : their next objec t was to labor for the whites, 
and procure clothing for themselves and families. They all appeared in¬ 
dustrious and civil, and were very strict in keeping up the forms of worship 
morning and evening at their encampment. 

Large numbers of the Wascopans, Cliekatats and Cascade Indians were 
Jso encamped near this place at the same time. 

They all claimed the honor of making me a formal visit, upon which 
occasion they were supplied with provisions for the day. Each one re¬ 
ceived a present of bread, tobacco, &c., upon their departure for their dis¬ 
tant homes. 

VS hen agents become established in these distant parts of Oregon, there 
will not be such a disposition among the Indians to leave their homes. 

These last mentioned tribes had become alarmed at the report that the 
government intended to remove all the Indians west of the Cascade moun¬ 
tains and locate them among the tribes east of those mountains. Having 
satisfied myself that such a removal could not be made with the consent of 
the Indians, I could do no less, in answer to their daily inquiries, than 
promise to meet them at the Dalles of the Columbia in June, and there tell 
them the result of the negotiations that were about to be made by the com- 
. missioners appointed to make treaties with the Indians west of the Cascade 
mountains. 

H ^ en d became generally known in upper Oregon that I had promised 
r to go to the Dalles, I had pressing invitations from nearly all the large tribes 
of that region to extend my visits to them. They wished me to do so with 
04 a view adjusting, if possible, many difficulties that they said never could 
be settled among themselves, without going to war with one of the neigh¬ 
boring tribes. 

About this time I received instructions from Washington, authorizing me 
. to investigate large claims against the government, made by the American 
. board of missions, for losses sustained at their several mission stations in 
upper Oregon, at the time of the massacre of Dr. Whitman and family and 
°thers. in the fall of 1847; and also claims arising from the subsequent 
j ( ayuse war. Believing that no just estimate of these claims could be made 
without personally visiting the several mission stations ; and believing, also, 
that it was necessary to locate an agency house somewhere in that part of 
Dregon, I was induced to arrange my business affairs so as to start upon 
this long journey about the last of May. 

< VNere it not that I wish to give the government some idea of the difficul¬ 
ties attending my travels in that remote region of Oregon, as well as the 
' enormous expense unavoidably connected with them, I would refrain from 
giving details that otherwise would be uninteresting at Washington. 

Haiing made previous arrangements for riding and pack-horses to be 
.urnished us at the Dalles of the Columbia, and also for boats to convey us 
lrom the Cascades to the Dalles, we embarked the 30th of May, at Oregon 
i on board the steamer “Lot Whitcomb,” destined to the Cascades. 
Uur company consisted of the superintendent and secretary, two interpreters, 
three packers and a cook ; besides these there were two carpenters and a 
who were going with us for the purpose of building an agency house, 
ihe prices paid these men were as follows: First carpenter, seven dol- 
arsperday ; E. Walker, interpreter, six dollars; secretary, one interpreter, 
; ^ ne carpenter and three packers, five dollars each; two cooks, each one 
ap^undred dollars per month. 
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On the morning of the second day we arrived at the Cascades. ur 
passage and freight thus far (eighty miles) amounted to three hun red 
dollars. , , 


-aoiiars. e , 

After two days haid labor in making the portage, at a cost of one un- 
dred and fifty dollars, we embarked in two large boats for the Dalles, and 

arrived there late in the evening of June 2. The cost of getting roni e 

Cascades to this place (forty miles) was nearly one hundred dollars. Here 
we found awaiting our arrival delegations from many of the Indian nes 
of upper Oregon: On the 4th a council was held with them which lasted 
three hours, at which a variety of arguments were made use of to demon¬ 
strate the wrong that would be inflicted upon their tribes were the govern¬ 
ment to send among them the Indians west of the mountains The habits 
and customs of the^fishing tribes of the lower Columbia and its tributaries, 
were all unlike theirs; besides, those tribes were diseased and dying off 
' rapidly. They did not wish their people subjected to those loathsome dis- 

° r In'reply^ I stated to them that the government did not intend to force 
the Indians west of the mountains among them, nor would their lands be 
taken from them without a fair and just equivalent. 

Thev separated in high spirits; and one old chief remarked that he was 
now willing to die, and leave his people under the protect.on of such a gov 

ernment as ours. , , t . 

We experienced much delay here in changing our mode of travelling 
from boats to horses. On Monday morning, June 9th, we Jefl the Dalles 
(having added one man more to our company to act as guide, at hve^dol- 
lars per day) with twenty horses—riding twelve and packing eight for 
which we were to pay seventy-five cents each perdaj, being less than 
half the usual price, which is two dollars. . 

For the purpose of transporting building materials, &.C., for t j le »g« C) 
house, two wagons and four yoke of oxen were hired, at twelve dollars p« 
day for every day they should be used. At noon we halted at a beaut ful 
cri-ek which ran through a rolling prairie, where not a tree or shrub cou d 
be seen, except a few willows along the stream. These prairies w 01 Id 
make the best of sheep terms, where millions of sheep could be kept wth 
iittle care. At one o’clock we came to a large creek—a splendid rod 
stream ; the soil is of the best quality-, although it rarely rams here except 
occasionally in the winter season. At four o’clock we reached the Da 
chutes or Fall river, a large stream flowing into the Columbia Horn the 
south, over which we swam our horses, and encamped on the eastern side. 

10th Left the Deschutes, and, after travelling four miles along the 
Columbia, struck off for the high prairie lands, which are veryinterest; 
ing. I found abundance of excellent limestone, which had not been know 
to exist here; the main quarry is about midway between the Drachma: and 
John Day’s rivers. This region is susceptible of being one of the greatest 
,eW-roWng countries in America, tleached the John Day’s river at 
night? having travelled about thirty miles this day. . , , 

11th. In the morning, while waiting tor canoes to cross the nver W|tb,l 
made some explorations in the vicinity, and discovered at-ge quantiuesj.,. 
manganese. About noon we crossed the nver, and travelling up sa 
miles encamped on a small tributary. Here I found more ‘‘mestoBj 
The country passed over this day is more broken and rough, and mu< 
difficulty was experienced in getting the wagons along. i $n 
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12th. We travelled about twenty-five miles through an open prairie 
-country, entirely destitute of timber, and encamped on a small stream 
called Willow creek. Here is a wide rich bottom, containing several thou¬ 
sands of acres : along the shores of the creek were a great many wild cur¬ 
rants. 

13th. Travelled thirty miles over a dry rolling prairie, on which there 
was an abundance of wild flax growing, very similar to the cultivated flax. 

14th. After travelling about twelve miles we reached the Utilla river five 
miles below the lower crossing. This stream passes through a valley of 
extensive flats, which are very rich and would make fine farms. At the 
lower crossing of the emigrant road I selected a site for the agency house. 
Although this is undoubtedly the best place for an agency in all this upper 
country, it will be a very expensive building here on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of getting the materials. Boards will have to be hauled forty, and 
shingle stuff fifty miles. There appears to be a great scarcity of timber in 
upper Oregon. 

16th. Lett our encampment on the Utilla and passing over a sandy coun¬ 
try destitute of much vegetation, and along the rocky shore of the Colum¬ 
bia, reached Fort Walla Walla, where we were kindly entertained by Mr. 
McBean, an agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Our encampment for 
the night was three miles further up the Walla Walla river. 

17th. Passed up the Walla Walla, and arrived at the mission station for¬ 
merly occupied by Dr. Whitman ; after a thorough examination of the 
premises (an account of which will form a part of my report upon the mis- 
. sion claims) we passed on three miles further up the river, and encamped 
for the night. 

By a previous arrangement we were to remain here two days for the pur¬ 
pose or holding a council with the chiefs of the Cayuse tribe. According¬ 
ly, early on the morning of the 20th, eight of these chiefs arrived with their 
attendants. Some of them were dressed in fine style, and all appeared 
highly pleased to meet us. The}' said they looked upon our friendly visit 
as one or the greatest events of their lives, and readily gave their consent 
to have an agency house built in their country. A beef was furnished to 
feed the Indians while they were together, which cost eighty dollars. Wa 
ascertained the whole number of their tribe to be one hundred and twenty- 
!; They were once a numerous and powerful nation, and are still a 
proud haughty race, but very superstitious. There is no better land in 
'Qrego;;, than in the Cayuse country, which is nearly all an open prairie, 
i, well watered, and rich soil. There is very little timber except in the 
mountains. 

21st. In the morning I visited the saw mill belonging to the Whitman 
[m: station, which is rather a rude affair; (a more particular account of this mill 
. will be given in another report.) After it had been sufficiently examined 
. we travelled on towards the country of the Nez Perce Indians, and en¬ 
camped. at night on a small stream twenty miles from the Walla Walla. 
a l| 23d. Our route this day was over a rolling prairie country, where all the 
streams run through deep ravines which were difficult to pass. It is a fine 
|T; region for raising sheep, cattle, horses, &c., and good crops of wheat could 
l', probably be raised here. Encamped at night on a’small creek called 
j -Elpaha. 

a ' 24th. Started early in the morning, passing down the Elpaha to its en¬ 
trance into the south branch, or Snake river, where we came to the resi- 
Part iii—16 # 
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dcnce of Red Wolf, a chief. Here wu saw corn in the tassel, and many 
thrifty apple trees, some of which were loaded with fruit. One of the ap¬ 
ples measured six and a half inches in circumference. In the vicinity were 
ten lodges, one of which contained fifty-three persons. The women were 
engaged in pounding cammas root, of which they make a kind of bread, 
which is dried in the sun, packed in skins, and stowed away under ground 
for winter use. Some of these Nez Perces own large droves of horses; one 
of them I was informed owned over a thousand. It is very common to 
see from one to three hundred in a group feeding upon the prairies. En¬ 
camped at night upon the Clear Water river, three miles above the mission 
station formerly occupied by H. H. Spalding. 

2*5th. Visited the mission station, and made a thorough examination, the 
result of which will be given in my report upon the mission claims. 

26th. At our encampment on the Clear Water, we were to meet the 
chiefs of the Nez Perces tribe; accordingly in the afternoon of this day they 
began to arrive. They were all mounted on fine horses, which, as well as 
themselves, were decorated in the highest style of Indian art, and came 
riding into our camp with a great flourish of trumpets, beating drums, and 
firing their guns into the air. In a short time the whole valley seemed filled 
with Indians, galloping their horses, shouting and going through a variety 
of evolutions, before they came up to the camp. After dismounting, and 
going through the ceremony of shaking hands, their dances commenced, 
and were kept up until late at night. 

2?th. In the afternoon a grand council was held, at which there were 
probably over five hundred Indians present. We had a very friendly talk 
with them, and they seemed pleased and perfectly satisfied with oyr kind 
intentions towards them. The chiefs said they were highly delighted with 
our visit, which they assured us would be productive of much good. It 
was admitted on all hands that such a gathering had never been seen be¬ 
fore in Oregon. Three beeves were killed to supply the Indians while at 
the council, the cost of which was nearly three hundred dollars. They 
made but two good meals for them. We ascertained the whole number of 
the tribe to be one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

I had made arrangements, before leaving Oregon city, to have all letters 
tbr.t arrived from Washington in my absence forwarded to me by express. 
As we were about to take up our march for the Spokan country, an Indian 
arrived with letters, informing me that I had been selected as one of the 
new board to make treaties with the Indians west of the mountains. 

In order to accomplish as much as possible in this capacity during the 
drv season, I deemed it advisable to return at once to Oregon city. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we commenced our homeward march early on the morning of 
the ‘30th ; reached the Dalles on the 9th of July, where our company sepa¬ 
rated, a part going by the emigrant road over the mountains, myself and a 
few others going down the river. Passed the Cascades the 11th, and ar¬ 
rived at Oregon city the 13th, having been absent jest forty-four days. 

The geography of this country is but little known, even by its oldest 
white inhabitants. Therefore the few remarks that the limits of this report 
will allow me to make on this subject, will be confined entirely to my own 
observations. 

Nearlv all that part of Oregon west of the Cascade mountains is w r hat 
n*ght be called a timbered country; there are, however, large tracts of 
land that are open, the most of which are on or near streams, and are 
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mostly flat or level lands. Of the timber, I should think seven-tenths of it 
is of the different species of fir, and the remainder long-leafed pine and 
■white cedar. I do not think there is a white pine tree growing in Oregon. 
The accounts that have been given of the immense size of the trees growing 
in this country are highly exaggerated. There are a few of these very large 
trees, but generally the trees are no larger than are found in other coun¬ 
tries, although they are straighter and taller than any I have ever seen 
•elsewhere. Away from the river-flats the country is rolling, or very hilly ; 
but on the whole, there is much less waste and useless land in Oregon than 
is generally supposed. The lands upon the highest hills are as rich as 
those on the bottoms. No better wheat or fruit country can be found in the 
linited States. 

That part of Oregon east of the Cascade mountains is an open rolling 
prairie country, everywhere except upon what are called the Blue moun¬ 
tains, which are from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles east of the 
Cascade range. On these there are large quantities of yellow pine. 

The open prairie lands extend across the whole width of Oregon, from 
north to south, and,T think it is a good wheat country, and, as stated in my 
travels, well adapted to the raising of sheep, cattle, and horses. 

Two of the buildings that I was instructed to have built for the govern¬ 
ment will soon be finished. I will, upon their completion, forward full 
vouchers for labor done on them, and for such materials as have not been 
-already accounted for. 

1 have the honor to remain your most obedient servant, 

ANSON DART, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon Territory. 


No. 70 

Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Oregon City, October 3, 1851. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I returned to Oregon city this 
day, after an absence of nearly four weeks, from the southwestern part of 
Oregon, where we have made treaties with four bands of the coast Indians, 
who claimed the country from the Coquille river to the southern boundary 
of Oregon, a distance of about eighty miles, extending back more than fifty 
>railes into the intenor, and containing an area of over tw r o and a half mil¬ 
lions ot acres. 

The whole of this purchase is represented as being good farming land; 
large tracts of it are heavily timbered with white cedar, of very great 
growth; there are also many fine mill-streams running through it. 

Port Orford, where these treaties were made, is situated on the coast-line 
of this purchase, about midway between the northern and southern limits. 
A settlement is already commenced at this point, and bids fair to become 
an important place. The w r hole amount of tills purchase is 2S,500 dollars, 
payable in ten annual payments, no part of which is to be paid in money. 
All the expense in making these treaties, adding the salaries of the officers 
of government while thus engaged, would make the cost of the land less 
than one cent and a half per acre. 
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I would further remark that no treaties have been made with the Indians 
of Oregon which seem so very satisfactory to the tribes concerned, as the 
two we have closed with these coast bands. 

There is no connexion or intercourse between the coast tribes and the 
Indians occupying the valley of Rogue river, east of the coast range of 
mountains. Their language is different, as is the case with the different 
bands along the coast. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ANSON DART, Superintendent. 

Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

No. 70. 

Camp Barlow, San Joaquin River, 

California , May 15,1851. 

Sir: Our last joint communication to you, under date of 25th March, 
from Camp Gibson, enclosed a copy of the treaty concluded by us on the 
Mariposa river with the Singaw-to, Po-to-yan-to-to-co, Nowan, Apoung- 
osse, Apalche and I-nex-lo-che tribes of Indians. 

We have now the honor to report that on the 27th of March we left that 
camp, and that evening reached Camp McLear, on the Fergno river, where 
we remained until the 12th of April awaiting the return of our linniers, or 
runners, sent up into the mountains to invite the Indians to meet us there, 
or on this river. It was first agreed that we should move over to the 
San Joaquin, where we were promised a meeting with numerous tribes or 
bands. We arrived accordingly at this camp on the 15th ultimo, found 
some Indians on the ground, and others continued to arrive daily until the 
26th; when, having meanwhile treated the red men and their families to 
as many provisions as they could eat, and finding them in excellent good 
humor, we met them in council, explained to them the object and purposes 
of our mission, and submitted to them our propositions for a general treaty 
of peace, and a settlement of all existing difficulties. 

On the 28th we met them in general council again ; heard their replies; 
and finally, on the 29th ultimo entered into a general treaty with the fol¬ 
lowing sixteen tribes, whose country we are now in, viz: 

The How-ech-es, 

Chook-chaw-ces, | 

Chow-chill-ies, ^Under the grand chief Nai-zak-qud. 

Po-ho-neich-es, 

Nook-choos. ) 

The Pit-cach-es, j 

Cas-soes, 

Toom-nas, ^ Under Towc-quiet. 

Tai-lin-ches, 

Pos-ke-sas. 

The Wa-che-nets, 

Keech-eel, 

Cho-e-nim-nees, 

Cho-ki-rne-nas, 

No-to-no-tos, 

We-mol-ches. 
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A copy of the treaty will accompany this letter, and give you the general 
outline of the tract of country assigned them for their future homes, together 
■with the provision we have made for their subsistence during two years, 
and ior their protection and subsequent improvement. 

The district assigned these tribes will extend along the lower foot hills of 
the Sierra Nevada for about fifty miles, general course northwest by south¬ 
east ; and fifteen miles in width, extending down some distance in the plains 
or valleys, in which there are occasionally strips of tolerably good farming 
land ; enough, perhaps, with the aid of their much loved acorn, wild pota¬ 
toes, wild onions, &e., and an abundance of fish in the rivers, at certain 
seasons, to subsist five or ten times their present number. With several of 
these tribes there are connected large bands or parties called “Monas,” or 
lost, or wild Indians, who are still in the mountains. It is almost impos¬ 
sible, therefore, to form anything like a correct estimate of their numbers. 
From partial counts or census taken by our secretary, there are now settled 
upon Reserve No. 1, between the Mercede and Tuolumne, six or seven 
hundred souls, which may be increased when the Moms come in, to ten 
or twelve hundred. At this camp we have counted 711. When all come 
!.. they may number on this reservation some two or three thousand. Be- 
ibre we make up our final report, Mr. Adam Johnston, the sub-agent, who 
will be left in charge of these two reserves, will have made a more satis¬ 
factory estimate of their nurnbeis. 

These two treaties have, we think, broken the confidence of the hostile 
tribes in their ability to contend with t£e whites, and we trust will end the 
war, and bring about a general pacification on the whole frontier. Such is 
the opinion, also, of the oldest settlers in this country. The district as¬ 
signed these tribes, while apparently liberal in extent, is not likely to be 
ever coveted by the whites, and as a general thing is of no value for com¬ 
mon agricultural purposes. It is also outside the mining or gold district; 
ami, so far as we can ascertain, not more than one Mexican grant, and that 
of a very doubtful authenticity, covers any part of it. 

The Indians we have met here are generally a hale, healthy, good look¬ 
ing people, not inferior to their red brethren in the southwestern States; 
and, from having among them many who in early life were attached to the 
old missions of this country, have already some knowledge of letters, of 
stock-raising, and agriculture. We think they will, therefore, make rapid 
improvement when schools, &c., shall be established among them. 

We have found by experience that the best way to keep these Indians of 
California quiet and peaceable is to give them plenty of food. With beef 
' "■asionally, and a little flour to mix with the pulverized acorn, making 
tlieir favorite panoli, nothing can induce them to quarrel with the whites. 
It ever the secret history of the late disturbances is written, we have no 
doubt but nineteen out of every twenty will be found to have had their 
origin in direct aggression on the part of unprincipled white men, or failure 
f, n their part to supply the Indians with beef and flour, as the promised 
reward of their labor. We tiave, therefore, been under the necessity of 
making pretty libera] provision under the head of “ subsistence,” and now 
advertise you that this course will have to be pursued throughout the whole 
•State. The cost of beef cattle in this part of the country varies from eight 
to fifteen cents per pound ; in the southern part of the State, where the 
large ranchos are mostly situated, it can be bought much lower, say from 
three to five cents per pound. For present pressing demands We have to 
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do the best we can, fully satisfied that our policy is correct, and that it is, 
in the end, cheaper to feed the whole dock for a year than to light them 
for a week. 

We hare now concluded, in view of the almost interminable extent of 
country to be traversed in carrying out our instructions, to cease acting ns 
a board, and address ourselves to the work individually. We have made i 
temporary division of the State into three districts, for the purpose of nego¬ 
tiating treaties with the various tribes, upon the general plan submitted in 
our joint letter of 10th March. For our respective districts lots were drawn 
to-day, and the northern fell to the writer, (R. McKee,) the middle to 0. 
M. Wozencraft, and the southern to George W. Barbour. The latter will 
proceed on south with our present escort: the other two will obtain smaller 
escorts from the commander of the division at Benicia, and proceed imme¬ 
diately, after the receipt of expected remittances, to their respective posts. 

Mr. John McKee, our secretary, will accompany the writer, to act in that 
capacity, and to keep his accounts as disbursing agent. The other two 
commissioners will employ secretaries when and as may be found neces¬ 
sary. Our object is to expedite and finish these settlements and negotia¬ 
tions at the earliest practicable day, and thus economize both time and ex¬ 
pense. We are now largely indebted for flour and cattle, and await the 
arrival of the mail with anxiety. If further remittances do not reach us 
soon, our operations must necessarily be suspended. 

We remain, very respectfully, your most obedient servants, 

• REDJCK McKEE, 

G. W. BARBOUR, 

O. M. WOZENCRAFT. 


No. 71. 

San Francisco, ( Alt . Cal.,) May J4, 1851. 

Sir : We, as a joint board of commissioners, having dissolved for the time 
being, with a view of proceeding to the three several sections of the coun¬ 
try simultaneously, 1 avail myself of the earliest opportunity of placing 
before the department such suggestions as the occasion may* require, and 
such information as may be in my possession. 

In the first place, I would respectfully, but most urgently, impress upon 
the department the great necessity of quieting and pacifying the Indians in 
tliis country, before they become accustomed to the usages of war —before 
they learn and gain that dangerous experience. 

It is my opinion, if they should gain that knowledge, we will have the 
most formidable of all the aborigines of this continent to contend with, and 
a protracted war, terminating only in their extermination, and at a fearful 
cost of life and treasure. They do not lack the nerve and daring of the 
best of the Atlantic Indians—they but lack the experience; and, with that, 
their mountain fastnesses will be impregnable. In fact they are measurably 
so now with their imperfect defence. There are but few of the Caucasian 
races who can endure the hardships and privations of their eternal snow, 
and none who can chase them down. 

You have been advised of the policy we have deemed it expedient to 
adopt. Permit me to say a tew words in relation to it. 
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The common and favorite place of abode of the Indians in this country 
.vas in tiie valleys and within the range of mountains. The greater portion 
were located, and had resided as long as their recollections and traditions 
went, on the grounds now being turned up for gold, and now occupied by 
the gold hunters, by whom they have been displaced and driven higher up 
in the range of mountains, leaving their fisheries and acorn ground behind. 
They have been patient in endurance, until necessity taught them her lesson, 
(which they were not slow to learn, as it is measurably instinctive with the 
Indian,) and thus they adopt, from necessity, that which was deemed a 
virtue among Spartans and the result is, we have an incipient border war ; 
many lives have been lost; an incalculable amount of property stolen ; and 
ilie development and settlement of the country much retarded. And this 
will ever remain unavoidable, so long as they are compelled or permitted 
to remain in the mountains. They can come down in small marauding 
(.arties by night, and sweep off the stock of the miners and farmers, and 
before the loss is known they will be beyond pursuit; and I venture the 
assertion, that this would be the case in defiance of all tne troops that could 
i-< kept here. 

Our policy is, as you have been informed, to get them down from their 
mountain fastnesses and place them in reservations, along in the foot hills 
bordering on the plains. The miners will then be between them and the 
mountains, forming a formidable cordon or barrier through which it would 
be difficult to take their families unobserved ; and in those reservations there 
will be no place for concealing stolen stock, and they can there have all 
the protection which can and should be afforded them against their perse¬ 
cutors. And, lastly, they will there learn the ways of civilization, and 
thereby become useful members in the community, instead of being an ex¬ 
pensive and dead weight to the general government. The country set apart 
lor them so far is very poor soil; but a small portion of it is adapted to 
ag.'iciiltural purposes, but remarkably well adapted to the raising of stock ; 
and we think it would he good policy to supply them liberally with brood 
stock in addition to the beef cattle which is indispensable for present con¬ 
sumption, as the faithful fulfilment of the tieaties on their part will mea¬ 
surably depend on it. They must have food. 

We think that it will not only be good policy, but that it will be a good 
investment, so to speak, to both parties. The increase will soon be suffi- 
( tent to place them beyond the necessity of receiving aid from the general 
government. The consumption of beef in this country, owing to the great 
emigration, is supposed to be greater than the increase of the stock; conse¬ 
quently the investment in brood stock, at this time, will result in a profit, 
as stock must increase in value ; thus they will become the recipients of so 
judicious an investment. 

This will require money, and it is a subject of surprise and regret that 
die appropriation for our use has been cut down so small. The amount 
required will be seemingly large, but, by pursuing the foregoing policy, it 
will be found to be small in comparison to all treaties where annuities 

ar e given. 

The middle district having been allotted to me, (commencing at the San 
Joaquin river south, and extending up through all the Sacramento valley 
north, to the head waters of the Sacramento and Feather rivers,) it being 
the one for which 1 expressed a preference to the department soon after 
learning of my appointment, 1 am in hopes it will be assigned to me. 
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On this occasion I deem it due to the department and myself to state, 
that so long as we were acting conjointly, almost all of the contracts and 
purchases were made bj the disbursing officer, without my knowledg or 
participation , the department having placed the funds in his hands. 

I presume he alone will be held responsible ; but now, acting as I do in 
my individual capacity, I hold myself responsible for all the contracts and 
disbursements that may be contracted by me for the above mentioned dis¬ 
trict. I have made the preliminary arrangements to meet, talk and treat 
with a portion of the Indians in this district: and am only awaiting the 
arrival of the mail, in which we expect the communication in relation to 
means, without which nothing can be done. In this country everything 
depends on the ready money. 

All communications may be addressed to me here. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. AT. WOZENCRAFT. 

Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 72. 

Camp Norris, Sacramento Valley, 

July 12, 1851. 

Sir : Your communication, informing the joint board that their commis¬ 
sion as commissioners was abrogated by a late act of Congress, and instruct¬ 
ing us to continue our negotiations with the Indians, and assume our duties 
as agents, has been duly received, as also one of a subsequent date, request¬ 
ing the joint board to accompany the troops that may go out against the 
Indians. 

Since my communication of the 26th May, I have spent my time in 
attempting to conciliate and pacify the Indians* in “ El Dorado county.” 

The State having sent out troops against the Indains, and after having 
several engagements, they finally left them in the same position they found 
them. Convinced of the difficulty if not impossibility of dislodging or sub¬ 
duing them, they then went into a ranchero occupied by those who had 
been known to be friendly to the whites, and captured several as prisoners. 
Soon after the troops were disbanded, and the war declared happily ter¬ 
minated. 

I have been informed that on former occasions those Indians who had 
been at peace with the whites have been cruelly persecuted by those who 
either killed or abused their men, without assigning any cause therefor, all 
of which has been very unfortunate, making it difficult for me to have an 
interview with, or conciliate them when I am favored with a talk ; they 
have but little confidence in my promises, when they witnessed so many 
acts proving the reverse of my statements that the white man is the true 
friend of the Indian. 

I have, however, made preliminary arrangements by which I expect to 
consummate a treaty with them. This will take time, as it can only be 
done after inspiring them with confidence. 

In order to effect this I 1 r.<* licensed traders who have sufficient influ- 
. ence with them to conduct their trade and disseminate the friendly talk 
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I have sent men among them who speak their language and are influential, 
and placed beef cattle under the care of the traders, in order to supply 
:heir pressing necessities for food, and to induce them to come down from 
rut of their mountain fastnesses, all of which it is to be hoped will have 
;he desired effect of causing them to come in and conclude a treaty. I 
speak of this as the.only true policy ; further experience only confirms pre¬ 
vious statements, that the Indians are numerous and formidable, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to subdue them by waging war; it is possible 
to make terms with them by exercising a proper and humane policy, making 
them not only useful to themselves, but to the white community at large. 

In order to accomplish this there should be an efficient government force 
stationed at convenient points, so as to protect both parties, and aid in 
enforcing the laws. In relation to the latter, I have caused to be pub¬ 
lished a communication relating thereto, as it is one fruitful of evil, and 
should be suppressed if we desire an influence over the Indians. Without 
the laws and regulations of the department are enforced here, no attempt 
at conciliation’can succeed. 

The section of country in which I am now laboring, and in which so 
many obstacles have presented themselves in attempting to consummate a 
treatv, is that in which the discovery of gold was first made, in or near 
the south fork of the American river, extending to the Yuba on the north, 
the Sierra Nevada on the east, and the Mocalumne river on the south, 
embracing an area of country of say ninety miles square, within which 
there are, so far as can be ascertained, about forty thousand Indians; one- 
fourth nr one-third that number are disposed to be friendly, and have more 
nr less intercourse with the whites, and express great satisfaction after 
being told that it is the intention of the government to set apart lands for 
their use, and assist and teach them to live like the whites. 

Mr. “ Norriss,” and others who have been living here for many years, 
find who have had intimate communication with them, say that there have 
been at least eighty thousand Indians within a few years past within the 
above limits, anti think that my estimate is too low. They have dimin¬ 
ished very rapidly of late, the mortality having been great among them ; 
the Indians themselves attribute it to the fact of putting on the clothing of 
the white man, and I have no doubt but this is one eause, as they are much 
more healthy in their nude condition. 

The cholera has carried off a great many, as well as other diseases 
which have prevailed among them ; and they are disappearing from the 
whites by going up into the wilds of the mountains. 

As previously stated, they have learned to distrust the white man ; and 
it would appear that the difficulty of treating with them is in due ratio to 
the comparative length of time that the whites have been among them. 

The friendly relations which so happily existed at first have been broken, 
and the Indians are on the move east, going up into the mountains where 
they can carry on a war of retaliation, making it unsafe for the whites to 
go out with a view of further exploration ; and, as before stated, it will be 
difficult to dislodge or subdue them; but by having the laws enforced 
against all aggressors, and making provisions for them, they can be brought 
in at a trifling cost in comparison to the expenses of a war. 

I have had couriers sent out in different directions, requesting the head 
men of the different tribes to meet me at this place, with some of whom I 
have had an interview, agreeing- with them to meet at a point near the 
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\ uba river, in the mountains, where 1 feel sanguine of collecting some 
thousands, and concluding a treaty ; from thence will proceed on as rapidly 
as possible, visiting, conciliating and treating with them. As the disaffec- 
tions and difficulties are increasing daily, it is all-important that this be 
done soon ; yet, owing to the many difficulties presented from various 
causes and quarters, the want of funds leading to a want of confidence on 
the part of the Indians in the fulfilment of stipulations and making them 
presents, and owing to the success of those Indians who are in open hostil¬ 
ity with the whites, and the distrust of those disposed to be friendly, it is 
difficult to assemble them ; the first will defy me, and the latter deny, my 
authority by keeping out of the way. Another difficulty here is owing to 
the peculiar organization, or, more properly speaking, the want of organ¬ 
ization among these Indians, having no iniluential chiefs who can control 
them. They are in small bands, consequently difficult to get them to art 
in concert even in one band, and much more so with different tribes, as 
they are generally at war with one another; consequently very distrustful 
when it is attempted to bring them together. And 1 have reason to believe, 
nay, 1 am satisfied there are some white persons who, through selfish mo¬ 
tives, dissuade them from coming in to meet me. Owing, as above stated, 
to all these difficulties, my progress has bpen slow ; but be assured that it 
is to be attributed to the foregoing causes, and not for the want of untiring 
exertion on my part, as 1 have the work at heart, and will leave nothing 
undone which may be within the compass of my ability; and am yet con¬ 
fident in the belief that the most sanguine hopes may and will be realized 
in pacifying the Indians, and ameliorating the unfortunate state of affairs 
existing between them and the whites. 

By the 1st proximo 1 will make up the quarterly returns; it will then 
have been three months from the time of our separation as a joint board, 
and thereafter monthly statements if it is possible to do so. 

The commander of the Pacific department lias very kindly ordered out 
twenty-five mounted men, under command of Captain Stoneman, to act as 
escort, affording me ample protection when required, and at the same time 
they are enabled to move with celerity in comparison with larger trains. 
Additional force, however, has been placed under orders, to be used should 
it be deemed expedient. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. M. WOZENCRAFT, 

bnited States Indian Agent. 

Kon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


To the people living and trading among tin Indians in the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

From information received, as well as from personal observation while j 
travelling among the Indians, and in conformity with the requests made me I 
by the inhabitants, more particularly the miners, in sections of country * 
occupied by Indians, it is deemed expedient to publish a communication, 
advisory of the proper policy to be pursued towards the Indians, and the 
laws in relation thereto, that none may hereafter plead ignorance of the 
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existence of said laws, and to inform them that those law's will be enforced , 
in all and every instance, on those who may become amenable to them. * 

It would appear that most of the difficulties that unfortunately have 
occurred between the white and red men have been owing to an improper 
and short-sighted policy, or rather a want of true policy, with these children 
of the forest. Since the discovery of gold in this region, the section of 
country that was, and is necessarily the homes of the Indians, has been 
found rich in the precious metal, and consequently filled with a population 
. foreign to them ; and this has been 1 done, inmost instances, without at¬ 
tempting to conciliate them or appease them in their grief and anger at 
the loss of their homes. 

I am sorry to say that, in many instances, they have been treated in a 
manner, were it recorded, would blot the darkest page of history that has 
yet been penned. Had they even been foreign convicts, possessing as 
they do, a lull knowledge of the evils of crime and the penalties therefor, 
and received the punishment that had been dealt out to these poor, ignorant 
creatures, this enlightened community would have raised a remonstrative 
voice that would have rebuked the aggressor, and caused him to go beyond 
the pale of civilized man. 

Indians have been shot down without evidence of their having committed 
an offence, and without even any explanation to them of the nature of our 
laws, h hey have been killed for practising that which they, like the Spar¬ 
tans, deemed a virtue; they have been rudely driven from their homes, 
and expatriated from their sacred grounds , where the ashes of their parents, 
ancestors, and beloved chiefs repose. The reverential and superstitious 
feeling of the Indians for the dead, and the ground where they are deposi¬ 
ted, is more powerful than that of any other people. 

This is not only inhuman and unlawful, but it is bad policy. The In- 
diansof the Pacific are not unlike this great ocean in that respect; they 
arr pacific and very tractable; and, by adopting a policy towards them 
dictate/! by feelings of mercy, making due allowance for their ignorance of 
our habits and institutions, and bearing in mind that their habits and cus¬ 
toms arc very different from ours, treating them kindly, and with a firm 
perseverance teaching them the requirements of our laws, permitting them 
to remain among us, teaching them industrious habits, you will make useful 
members of the community, instead of the most dangerous and implacable 
enemies. 

In addition to the foregoing direct, atrocious outrages, so frequently per¬ 
petrates on the Indians by those claiming to be civilized men. there are 
those who indirectly cause as much mischief, endangering the lives of the 
families in the community, and finally destroying the Indians as surely, if 
not as speedily, as the first. 

IVy are those who, for present gain, steel their consciences against the 
future consequences, knowing them fraught with frightful evil; selling these 
sanguinary beings intoxicating liquors, contrary to law, and in opposition 
to the dictates of their better judgments, and likewise selling them arms 
l aD( l ammunition ; thus inciting them to acts of violence by intoxication, and 
then placing in their hands those instruments with which they may, and 
1 do seek vengeance alike on the innocent and culpable. 

! ! I am happy to learn that there are but few who now prosecute this dan- 
jl geroBfl and unlawful traffic, and those few are supposed to be foreigners; 
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and the law-abiding citizens freely proffer thoir aid in bringing them to 
justice. 

As stated above, I will herewith publish the laws in relation to this traffic, 
that ignorance may not be plead in extenuation. 

An act to regulate trade and intercourse icith Indian tribes, and to pre¬ 
serve peace , fic. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That if any citizen, or other person, 
residing in the United States or the territory thereof, shall send any talk, 
speech, message or letter to any Indian nation, tribe, chief or individual, 
with an intent to produce a contravention or infraction of any treaty or 
other law of the United States, or to disturb the peace and tranquillity of 
the U luted States, ho shall forfeit and pay the sum of two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted , That if any person shall sell, ex¬ 
change, or give, barter or dispose of any spirituous liquor or wine to an 
Indian, in the Indian country, such person shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
five hundred.dpllars: and if any person shall introduce, or attempt to intro¬ 
duce any spirituous liquor or wine into the Indian country, except such 
supplies a 3 shall bo necessary for the officers of the United States and 
troops of the same, under the direction of the War Department, such per¬ 
son shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding three hundred dollars: and 
if any superintendent of Indian affairs, Indian agent, sub-agent, or com¬ 
manding officer of a military post, lias reason to suspect, or is informed that 
any person or Indian is about to introduce, or has introduced any spiritu¬ 
ous liquor or wine into the Indian country, in violation of the provisions of 
this section, it shall be lawful for such superintendent, Indian agent, or 
sub-agent, or military officer, agreeably to such regulations as may be estab¬ 
lished by the President of the United States, to cause the boats, stores, 
packages, or places of deposit of such persons to be searched; and if any 
such spirituous liquor or wine is found, the goods, boats, packages, and 
peltries of such person shall be seized and delivered to the proper officer, 
and shall be proceeded against by libel in the proper court, and forfeited, 
one-half to the use of the informer, and the other half to the use of the 
United States; and if such person is a trader, his license shall be revoked 
and his bond put in suit. And it shall moreover be lawful for any person 
in the service of the United States, or for any Indian, to take and destroy 
any ardent spirits or wine found in the Indian country, except military sup¬ 
plies, as mentioned in this section ; and, by a subsequent act of Congress, 
imprisonment for a term of two years is also imposed upon all offenders. 

It is also provided that, in a if prosecutions f or the offences mentioned in 
the first of the foregoing heads, “ Indians shall be competent witnesses.” 

In relation to the proper policy to be pursued towards those Indians who 
are provided with fire-arms, I would suggest that they be disarmed, but 
not in the manner advocated by some, who would either shoot them, or 
violently wrest their arms from them. It would be well to consider, first, 
that they bought those arms from the white man, and Ve would wish to 
teach them that the acts of the white man are good; and we would wish 
to teach them to imitate them: and it is not correct for them to infer, that 
because one or more white men act badly t the balance are necessarily so. 

The proper policy would be to require of those Indians who may bo 
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found with arms in their hands, to inform on those from whom they were 
purchased, taking him or them before the culpable trader, demanding a re¬ 
turn of the amount paid by the Indian, and making him feel the Conse¬ 
quences of his derelictions. 

0. M. WOZENCRAFT, 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 73. 

San Francisco, California, July 28, 1851. 

Sir : I wrote you last from Camp Belt, on King’s river, under date of 
the 14th of May, enclosing a copy of a treaty concluded at that place be¬ 
tween myself, as commissioner, on the part of the government, and twelve 
tribes of Indians, which I hope you have received. 

Since that time I have effected three other treaties, copies of which I 
should have forwarded to you from Los Angelos, but was prevented by 
severe indisposition, which lasted until after the departure of the mail 
steamer; and having determined to return through the Indian country to 
this place, I have deferred writing to you until my arrival here, which was 
this morning, and I now hasten to give you a brief account of my “ actings 
and doings” from the elate of my last letter to you to the date of my return 
to this place. 

Immediately after concluding the treaty on King's river I despatched 
runners to the tribes north of Kearn river, desiring them to meet me on the 
Cahwia river, at a place designated, some thirty-five or forty miles distant 
from our camp on King’s river. As soon as provisions arrived from Stock- 
ton (distant about one^hundred and eighty miles) for the troops, we moved 
on to the place appointed on the Cahwia river; on my arrival there, I 
found delegations had already arrived on the ground from some five or six 
tribes, and others were expected. I was somewhat surprised from the fact 
that I had previously learned from the Indians at King's river that there 
were only three tribes north of Kearn river, from the mountains to the 
lakes, untreated with; whether this information resulted from their ignor¬ 
ance or disposition to deceive I cannot tell; but, at all events, by the°28fch 
of May, delegates from seven tribes, numbering from twelve to fifteen hun¬ 
dred persons, had assembled; learning that there were yet other tribes 
north of Kearn river, but that they were unwilling to come to the Cahwia 
to treat, but would west of me, at some other point more convenient to 
them, I immediately commenced negotiating a treaty with the seven tribes 
represented. I found them ready and willing to treat, having committed 
many depredations upon the lives and property of the whites, and dreading 
the consequences of their hostile conduct; I found them, with the excep¬ 
tion of the “ Ko-ya-te ” tribe, willing to treat upon almost any terms. 
The “ Ko-ya-tes ” being a large tribe, and the chief, (Pedro,) a cunning, 
shrewd, and vicious Indian, I had some trouble in getting him to consent 
to leave the country in which he lived, and remove to the country which I 
proposed giving to them, (the same designated in the treaty, a copy of 
which I herewith enclose to you,) though, after much “talk” and consult¬ 
ing together, he finally agreed to the terms proposed, and on the 13th of 
May the treaty was formally signed, &c. 
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The country given up by these tribes, or some of them, embraces some 
of the best lands in California, being a portion of what is known in this 
part of the State as the “Four creek country.” The country given to 
them is generally inferior, but has a sufficiency of good soil, water, &c. f 
to answer nil their purposes for all time to come. After agreeing upon the 
terms of the treaty, but before it had been drawn up and signed, I des¬ 
patched runners to the other tribes north of Kearn river, and desired them 
to meet me on Paint creek, at a point designated, about forty miles south 
from our camp, on the Cahwia. By forced marches, we reached the place 
designated on the evening of the 1st of June. I found the chiefs, cap¬ 
tains and principal men of four tribes, with many of their people, already 
on the ground. Those tribes lumber about two thousand; one portion of 
them living near Buena Vista lake, and the others on the head waters of 
Tula river and Paint creek. Those living near the lakes have the reputa¬ 
tion (to use the language of the country,) of being u good Indians 
having always been friendly to “ the Americans ,” though like the other 
tribes in the San Joaquin and Tulare villages, micompromising enemies to 
Spaniards and Mexicans, or Californians. I found them very willing to 
treat, after having explained to them the principles upon which we pro¬ 
posed treating with the Indians in California. I found them more intelli¬ 
gent, more athletic, and better qualified for either peace or war, than any 
Indians I have seen in California. They were a terror to the Spaniards* 
being greatly their superiors in war; they have groat influence over the 
neighboring tribes, and until very recently have been at war with the Cah- 
wia and other tribes inhabiting the “Four creek” country. On the 3d of 
June I cpncluded a treaty with them, which was formally signed. cVe., a 
copy of which I herewith enclose to you. 

Having treated with all the tribes between the Sierra Nevada and the 
“coast range ”.north of Kearn river, and learning that there were several 
tribe< near the terminus of the Tulare valley, and south, of Kearn river, I 
immediately despatched runners to them, requesting them to meet me at 
the Texan (Talione) Pass, about seventy-live miles distant from Paint creek. 
I reached the Pass, at the southern extremity of the Tulare vallcv, on 
the night, of the 6th; on the 7th the chiefs and captains of eleven tribes 
or bands, with the most of their people, came in; and on the 10th, I con¬ 
cluded a treaty with them, with was formally signed, &c.; a copy of which 
I also enclose herewith to you. This treaty embraced the last of the tribes 
in the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys, from the Stanislaus river north, to 
the Los Angelos south, including the whole country from the top of the 
Sierra Nevada to the coast, embracing a district of country from four to 
five hundred miles in length, and from one hundred and fifty to two hun¬ 
dred in width. 

The tribes included in the last treaty were mostly small bands, more 
remnants of tribes once large and powerful; but, what with the drafts made 
upon them by the Spanish missions, (several of which are located just across 
the mountains, within the immediate vicinity,) for laborers, and the almost 
exterminating wars that, from time to time, have been carried on among 
themselves, together with the ravages of disease intentionally spread among 
them by the Spaniards who feared them, they have, in some instances, 
been almost annihilated. The Uvas, once among the most powerful tribes 
in the valley, have been, by such means, reduced to a mere handful, and 
do not now number more than twenty persons ; and amoDg the Texans, I 
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met with an old man, the last of his tribe, at one time a large and pow¬ 
erful tribe, but Avar and pestilence had done their work, and he alone was 
left to proA’e that such a tribe had once existed. 

After concluding the last mentioned treaty I started for Los Angelos, 
distant about one hundred miles. At that place I hoped to receive, through 
Colonel McKee, the disbursing agent, the means necessary to enable me to 
prosecute my mission south, to the Colorado river, and to the southern 
boundaries of the States; but in this I Avas disappointed. On reaching 
Los Angelos, on the 16th of June, I received a letter from Colonel McKee, 
informing me that he had sent to me three small packages of goods which 
I had ordered, but informing me that he had no money. This informa¬ 
tion placed me in a rather unpleasant situation. When I separated AAdtk 
Colonel McKee, on the San Joaquin river, about the 1st of May, he in¬ 
formed me that he could not furnish me with any funds, but that on his 
return to San Francisco he would send me some; at King’s river, about 
the middle of May, I received from him two hundred and thirty-one dol¬ 
lars, Avhich he informed me he had charged to my private or salary account; 
by the time I reached Los Angelos I had exhausted, in the A\-av of pres¬ 
ents to the Indians, all the goods (except a feAV blankets) with Avhich I had 
been supplied. Finding myself without goods for presents to the Indians, 
without money, having not only exhausted the above amount, but, in addi¬ 
tion, what little I had of my OAvn private means, besides some I borroAved 
on my pAvn individual responsibility; and having pushed our credit as far 
as I deemed it prudent, I determined to discharge the escort that accom¬ 
panied me through to that place, and return to San Francisco, or proceed 
down the coast with an escort of citizens, who kindly proposed to accom¬ 
pany me to the Indian villages in the vicinity. Another reason influenced 
me to dispense with the military escort at that place. I learned from per¬ 
sons well acquainted Avith the country through which I Avould have to travel 
to reach the Colorado, that at this season of the year it would be impossible 
to march a body of troops (foot) across the great sandy desert, over which 
we would have to travel to reach the Colorado, the distance across the desert; 
being oA'er one hundred miles, without one drop of water, or one blade of 
grass or vegetation of any kind; accordingly, on the 17th day of June, 1 
addressed a note to Captain E. D. Keyes, Avho had command of the escort, 
dispensing with the further sendees of his command; a copy of Avhich, 
together with his reply, I herewith enclose. 

Having determined on visiting some tribes of Indians living fifty or 
sixty miles from Los Angelos, (between whom and a party of lawless 
Avhite men a fight had recently taken place, in which a dozen of the 
latter bad been killed,) and try to effect treaties with them, I despatched 
runners to them, desiring them to meet me at a point named on a given 
day; but before the time for my departure to the place designated, and 
before I had recovered from my illness, news reached me that an outbreak 
among the Indians in the Tulare valley, with whom I had treated, was 
threatened, and would in all probability take place. Under the circum¬ 
stances, I concluded it would be better for the country, and more in ac¬ 
cordance with the duties of my mission, to return, and, if possible, secure 
■what had been done, and prevent the outbreak of a large body of Indians, 
who had but recently been engaged in open hostility with the whites, than 
to prosecute a treaty with a few tribes Avho for years had been entirely at 
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peace with the whites, with the exception of the recent affair of which I 
have spoken, and to which they were influenced by some of the citizens 
themselves, and for the doing of which they were sustained by the better 
portion of the community. 

Although barely able to travel, I employed seven men, well armed and 
mounted, and with them and my interpreter and secretary, on the 30th of 
June, I started for the Tulare valley. On reaching the valley, I learned 
from the Indians that some lawless white men and Sonorameans had visited 
their “ranchero,” or village, and offered some violence to one of their 
“headmen,” but were deterred' from doing him any serious injury by the 
timely arrival of a party of gentlemen who happened to be travelling 
through the country at the time. This affair has produced some little dis¬ 
trust on the part of these Indians. I remained a day or two with them, 
called on the ncighboi-ing chiefs, held a talk with them, made them some 
presents, and left them well satisfied. I then proceeded to visit the most 
of the tribes at their villages in the Tulare and San Joaquin valleys. I 
found some distrust on the part of a few tribes, hut after talking with them, 
and making them a few presents, they professed to be well satisfied; and I 
am convinced that if the whites will not molest them, and the government 
will, in good faith, carry out the treaties that have been made with them, 
they will in good faith comply with the stipulations on their part. But 
much is to be feared from the conduct of reckless and vicious white men, 
too many of whom are to be found travelling over the country in bands or 
parties, murdering and robbing those who happen to be so unfortunate as 
to fall into their power; in truth, sir, I feel less fear of danger in travel¬ 
ling through the country from Indians than from white men. 

In conclusion, upon this subject, I can assure you that all the Indians in. 
the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys, who a few months since were at open 
war with the whites, are now entirely peaceable and quiet; and instead of 
robbing the “ ranches ” of the citizens, and driving o£ and feeding upon 
their mules, horses, and cattle, are now at work, many digging gold, with 
which they purchase clothing, food, &c., whilst others are employed in 
fishing, hunting, or gathering the roots, nuts, seeds, &c., on which to sub¬ 
sist. With many of them a feeling of emulation and interest has been 
excited, and I have no hesitation in saying that, with proper care and 
attention, in a very few years they wull be greatly in advance of the In¬ 
dians of the Atlantic slope in wealth, civilization and intelligence. 

I had some trouble in getting the “miners,” and others, on my return 
through the different “ Indian reserves,” to leave the reserves; but suc¬ 
ceeded in prevailing on most of them to leave. Although it was a primary 
object with us to withdraw the Indians from the “gold diggings,” and from 
the best portions of the lands in the country, in which we have succeeded 
beyond our most sanguine hopes, yet evil-disposed and jealous-hearted men 
soon succeeded in making an impression upon the minds of the whole coun¬ 
try. At once an excitement was gotten up, and hundreds flocked to “the 
reserves,” expecting to find “rich diggings.” Finding, however, that they 
were deceived , and that there were no mines in “the reserves,” that “would 
pay many left; and the few that remained to '"prospect" upon them 
were, with a few exceptions, prevailed upon to leave; and the few who 
obstinately remain, I think, will leave in a short time, as 1 am well satisfied 
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that there are no “diggings" within the Indian territories that will pay 
the white man for his labor. 

The treaties not having yet been ratified, and there being so small a 
number of government troops in the country as to preclude the possibility 
<-f having a sufficient force stationed at the different points absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the proper execution of the terms of the treaties by both-whites 
and Indians, we are compelled to pursue towards the whites at least a 
temporizing course. This I find fhe more necessary from the peculiar 
character of the population of the country.. 

Since reaching here, I learn from Colonel McKee, the disbursing agent, 
that he has no funds on hand, or indeed in prospective, to enable me, at 
this time, further to prosecute my mission in the way of treaty making; 
that he has not been advised even of the means of realizing the $25,000 
;.p; i opiated by the last Congress; and that, were he able to do so, the 
whole amount would be required to meet the liabilities already incurred by 
us in the discharge of the trust confided to us. 

I shall, therefore, immediately after the arrival of the mail steamer from 
Panama, due here about the 1st of August, return to the San Joaquin y 
and, by every means in my power, try to maintain peace and quiet between 
:ue whites and Indians in the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys, until such 
time as I may be placed in funds or means to prosecute treaties with the 
Indian tribes in the extreme southern portion of the States, and on the 
Colorado river. 

I have now, sir, a request to make, which is respectfully to ask the per¬ 
mission of the department to visit my family in Kentucky during the next 
winter? I would not make the request if I believed that the interest of the 
high trust confided to me would, in the least, suffer from your compliance 
with it; but we may reasonably expect that the “rainy season” will com¬ 
mence about the 1st of November, (the usual time of its commencement;) 
after which time it is perfectly impossible to transact any out-door business 

i importance, and wholly impracticable to travel over any portion of the 
country before the middle of April or the 1st of May; hence I could render 
hut little, if any, service in connexion with my mission in this country. 
Again; if you think it advisable, and would authorize me to do so, I 
could hire an escort of thirty or forty men to accompany me to the Colo- 

n'lc. and. if necessary, through to Texas or Missouri. On my way to the 
Colorado I could, and would visit all the Indian tribes in southern Cali- 
h-vnia, not yet treated with, (and there are many on the Colorado,) and, if 
possible, form treaties with them. From my knowledge of the expense 
attending the military escort that accompanied me on my late expedition 
through the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys to Los Angelos, I am well 
satisfied that, if my suggestions should be approved, I can save to the 
government, by employing such an escort instead of a regular military 
force, at least $25,000. Such a force would move with more expedition, 
and require much less transportation and provisions, &c., than an escort of 
infantry troops, the only kind that would or could be furnished, in all 
probability, by the military commandant’ of the division for such a service. 
However, sir, I only make the suggestion with a view to economize as far 
5 . as possible; hut, in view of all the circumstances connected with the dis- 
v charge of the duties of my office, I would again most respectfully ask that, 
by some order or otherwise, I be permitted to visit my family, whom I 
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hastily left on the receipt of instructions accompanying my appointment. 
I hope, sir, you will pardon me for having preyed this matter upon your 
kind consideration. 

In compliance with your instructions 1 will, at as early a day as practi¬ 
cable, prepare my report as commissioner, and forward it together with the 
original treaties entered into between myself and the various Indian tribes 
with whom I have treated. 

With sentiments of the highest regard, I am, sir, your obedient servant. 

Respect full v. 

G. W. BARBOUR. 


I would be pleased to hear from you on the subject of my return at your 
earliest convenience. 


G. W. B. 

Hon. Luke Lea, Commissioner, fc. 


No. 74. 

Camp at Big Bend of Eel river, 

Twelve miles southeast from Humboldt, Sept. 12, 1851. 

Sm: My last letter was dated San Francisco, July 29th, to which refer- 
ring, I have now the honor to report, that on the 8th ultimo I joined my 
escort of thirty-six mounted men, under command of Brevet Major JI. W. 
Wessetts, at Sonoma, and on the morning of the 11th commenced our march 
for Humboldt hay. 

As our route would he mainly through an uninhabited and almost unex¬ 
plored region, we started with thirty days’ rations, on pack mules, with a 
drove of one hundred and sixty head of cattle close in our rear. The 
cattle were sent along by General Estell, of Vallego, with the understand¬ 
ing that the escort party and my own should pay for the number used at 
the current rates of the country, leaving his agent to dispose of those re¬ 
maining to the miners on the Klamath. 

Owing to the want of funds in the Indian department, I was forced to 
employ men to manage my own pack train, whose wages, at the rates paid 
by Major Wessetts, say eighty to «ne hundred dollars per month, will add j 
largely to my expenses. The mules required, except three or four riding 
animals, which I had to purchase, were, with thirty days’ rations for twelve j 
men, furnished by the department at Benicia; our estimates were quite low 
enough; for, by the 9th instant, when we reached the first white settle¬ 
ments on this river, (four weeks and one day out) our supplies were pretty- 
well exhausted. Our caravan consisted of seventy men, one hundred and 
forty horses and mules, and one hundred and sixty head of cattle; of J 
course reference to grass and water was of the first importance in selecting I 
our camps. The general course from Sonoma to this place is northwest, J 
and the distance not far from two hundred and fifty miles. The first seventy I 
or eighty miles up the valley of Sonoma ertek and Russian river, were J 
accomplished with but little comparative difficulty; but fr< m the time w ‘ ; 
left Russian river at its source and commenced crossing, what our guide,**. 
Mr. Thomas Scabeing, called the divide between Russian and Eel rivers. 
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we lia.il ior about one hundred miles a succession of hills, mountains, gulches, 

: gorges, and sundry such as are not to be found east of the Rocky moun¬ 
tains, and hut seldom even in California or Oregon. I am happy to say, 
however, we accomplished the journey with unexpected safety. Our men 
. are all in health, and we lost but one horse, three or four mules, and six 
or eight head of cattle— the former broke down, the latter strayed off, and 
: were probably stolen by the Indians. 

At Sonoma I was fortunate in securing the services of Geo. Gibbs, esq., 
t, formerly of New York, and recently attached to the Indian commission in 
Oregon. He is acquainted with the Schinook or Chinook language, and 
I the jargon spoken by all the tribes on the borders of Oregon and Cali¬ 
fornia. He is, moreover, a practical topographical engineer; has kept a 
' journal of our entire route, and will furnish me, I hope in time for my 
annual report, a correct map or reeonnoissance of the trail from Sonoma, 
showing the exact position of all the important rivers, lakes, mountains 
and valleys, together with a synopsis of the various dialects of the tribes 
wo shall have met. In selecting reservations with a view to collect and 
2 olonize the remnants of the tribes scattered in all directions over this 
?oast and among the mountains, it is important that close attention be paid 
:o similarity of language, customs, &c. 

On this journey, as elsewhere in California, I have found the Indian 
copulation almost universally overrated as to numbers, and underrated as 
1851‘ 0 intelligence and capacity for improvement. From information at 
lc jn#>enicia, Sonoma, &c., I was led to expect that I should find two or three 
oindihousand Indians on Russian river, at least three thousand on Clear 
mJUlake, anil two thousand five hundred or three thousand on Eel river, 
u/tfter passing through their country, and counting every soul in half a 
lozeii raitciieros, to test the accuracy of their own estimates as well as 
^tahose of the whites, 1 make the actual number less than one-half, generally 
j^.bout two-fifths of the number usually estimated by the settlers below. 


J 5- In the valleys of Sonoma and Russian river there may be in 

dm alL - :i .v - - - - - i ? 2oa 

jgrgt- On Clear lake and mountains adjacent - LOGO 

tii* ■ In the two first valleys of south fork of Eel river, with language 
and customs similar to the above, and who should be colon- 
,\0 i/.ed with them, from 1,000 to 1,100, say - - - 1,100 

erjte i;- On the coast, from the old Russian settlement at Fort Ross, 

, down tc San Francisco, and around the bay, by St. Raphael, 

Felatoina, kc. - - - - - 500 

On the mountains and valleys of Eel river, South, Middle and 
g t i Vanderson’s forks, and about its mouth - 500 

g e From the • mouth of Eel river south, on - river, Cape 

wre , Mendocino, and to Fort Ross, say - 400 

j '• On Humboldt bay, and north to Mad river, a mile or so above 
JJjj the head of the bay - - - 300 


Total 


5,000 


■ fr , Having u yet visited but one or two raneberos on the coast, I do not 
n .jj/r the above estimate with much confidence, though I think it approxi- 
lt e -.tcs the truth while it is only about one-thixd or one-fourth of the num- 
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"her generally estimated by the old settlers. For many years past the In¬ 
dian population has been rapidly diminishing by diseases introduced by the 
whites, internal dissensions, and, in some cases. by^want-"of food. At 
Humboldt bay, arid at other places on the coast,^where they depend almost 
■wholly on fish and crabs, many sicken and; die *every winter: and if the 
benevolent designs of our government for their preservation and improve¬ 
ment are not speedily set in operation and vigorously prosecuted, the In¬ 
dians, now wearing o\rt a miserable existence along the coast, will all die 
# 

• Back on the rivers and mountains, the ^Indians are generally a hale, 
healthy, vigorous looking people, though of small stature. They are all 
docile in their habits, and evince a great desire to learn our language ami 
the arts of agriculture; with proper instructions and assistance for a few 
years, I have entire confidence in their reclamation from ignorance, idle¬ 
ness and heathenism, and their ability to maintain themselves and families. 

On Russian river, near Felix ranche, while our runners were out collect¬ 
ing the Indians for a grand poiv-wow , I took a few men for an escort, with 
five or six pack mules to carry our provisions, blankets, &c., for present.-, 
and crossed the mountains into the valley of Clear lake; we found'a blind 
trail, and the route very difficult; distance from fifteen to twenty mile 1 ?. 
The eight tribes, who"claim the valley and lake, were apprised of our ap¬ 
proach, and their chiefs and headmen came promptly to our camp to learn 
what the great chief at Washington had to propose. * They said some white 
men had been there, and made treaties with them, but did not live up to 
them, and they were now satisfied they were not big chiefs. After a num¬ 
ber of interviews and explanations, which my secretary’s journal will give 
you more fully, we finally concluded a treaty on the 20th August, which, if 
approved and promptly carried out by the Indian Department, will, I am 
in hopes, quiet the Indians in that quarter, and secure the safety of the 
white settlements in the neighboring valleys of Nappa, Russian river, &c. 

I am very glad now that I took the lake in my route, as the Indians 
were in a very unsettled, unsatisfactory condition, and doubtlcs medi- j 
tating revenge and reprisals on the whites in the settlements, against ! 
whom, as well as the military which went out against them last year, they | 
make loud complaints. That they have suffered severely by the war, anil 
also by disease, induced by privation, I have no doubt/ After much re¬ 
flection, personal examination, and consultation with Major Wessetts of the 
escort, and with General Estell of the State militia, who kindly accompa¬ 
nied me to the lake, I concluded to reserve and set apart the whole valley , 
and, if practicable, induce the entire Indian population, scattered along the 
coast about Bogeda, Petaloma, &c., to San Francisco, together with Those 
on Russian river, and the head waters of Eel river, to remove to and colo¬ 
nize there. I do not think another location so completely isolated, and in 
all respects so desirable for the settlement and improvement of three or j 
four thousand Indians, can be found in the State. The valley has, at pro- 
sent , no white inhabitants, and there are no claimants to any part of it 
except Don Salvadore Vallejo, of Sonoma, who is said to have a grazing I 
and ranching privilege from the Mexican governor and about sixteen leagues! 
in that quarter. Generally this grant is considered of no validity or value! 
whatever; and that he has but little confidence in it himself is plain.* 
from the fact of his offering to sell his interest in it for some five or sit 
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thousand dollars. If it should ever become desirable to quiet this claim , 
•which I think altogether improbable, the government can well afford to do 
it, as it will obtain for the white settlers a far more desirable country on 
Russian river, and now in possession of the Indians. With the general 
plan proposed the Indians on the lake were well satisfied, and several of 
their principal chiefs returned with me to Russian river, and rendered im¬ 
portant aid in negotiating a treaty with four of the largest bands on that 
river. 

Copies of both these treaties will be forwarded for your examination at 
an early day, as soon as my secretary can find some better accommodations 
for writing than on his knee, in the open air, or with the light afforded by 
a camn fire. I will here add, that the tribes last treated with are to re¬ 
move to the lake within one year, or as soon as the necessary arrangements 
are made by your department. It will be of the utmost importance to the 
peace and security of this State that full and liberal provision be made by 
the ensuing Congress for carrying out these California treaties as early in 
• the coming year as may be at all practicable. 

Finding it impossible to visit on this journey many of the smaller tribes 
, or bands scattered among the mountains of the coast range, and on the 
x coast south of Humboldt, and that it was quite necessary that some one or 
. two white men should be selected to advise, and protect if necessary, the 
Indians : " 'ted with in my absence, and until resident sub-agents are ap¬ 
pointed, 1 arranged with Gen. Estell, of Vallejo, and Mr. George Parker 
Armstrong, of Russian river, to attend to these matters, and particularly 
to the delivery and proper distribution of beef and flour, stipulated to be 
'pii lumished the present fall and ensuing winter; the beef (100 head for each 
A treaty) 1 get from Gen. Estell; the flour (10,000 lbs. for each treaty) from 
A Messrs. Morehead, Waddington & Co., San Francisco, both to be paid for 
| ‘ after Congress shall have made the necessary appropriations. This arrange* 
meat I consider highly fortunate for the country, and exceedingly liberal on 
, the part of the gentlemen named; especially when it is considered that 
/ both are to be furnished at the lowest cash prices at the time of cle- 
livery. 

Mr. Armstrong, besides visiting the lake occasionally, will, in the present 
1 month, visit all the Indians in the coast range and on the coast not already 
treated with, ascertain their numbers and arrange with their chiefs to meet 
*' me at some convenient point in the Sonoma and Russian river valleys, at 
ftb some time during the present fall or ensuing spring, as I may find possible 
'f after the present expedition ; mean time he is to report the facts to me at 
San Francisco by the first November. 

hfc After leaving Mr. Armstrong’s ranche, the last settlement on the trail, 
dtl travelling over some stupendous mountains, we descended into the first val- 
o® ley on the south fork of Eel river, near its source, and’ found in a little 
ted,i valley, called by the Indians Betumki, five small tribes, viz: * 

jfifc Jw ■ 
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Tribe and principal chief. 

j Men. 

Women. 

j Children. 

Total. 

Nar-lch. Car-lots-a-po. 

so 

26 

19 

75 

Ciicrvv-e-chak, Che-do-cho^. 

..: 26 



77 

Choi-te-n. Mis-a-lah.... 

.. 34 

42 

13 

89 

Ba-cow-a. Tu-wa-nah. 


29 

28 

80 

Sa-min-da. Cach-e-nah . .. 

16 


19 

59 
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One or two other small parties were absent across a mountain and could 
not be seen. In all, this valley may contain 450 or 475. We remained 
two days in this valley, and supplied them liberally with beef ami hard 
bread, and as many blankets, shirts, &c., as our small stock would afford. 
About 20 miles further on the trail, after crossing another ridge of moun¬ 
tains we descended again to the river, and in a valley called Batin-da-kia, 
found another Indian settlement. They were of the same genera] flock or 
family of Indians, but spoke a somewhat different lingo or dialect, and we 
had more difficulty in getting them to understand our objects. Many of 
them had never seen a white man, a horse, or a gun before, and were con¬ 
sequently extremely timid and fearful. They had two principal chiefs, 
Lum-ka and Coin-a-cho-ca, and their rancheros were reported to contain 
153 men, 200 women, and 144 children—197. One or two other s nail 
parties did not come in, and may increase the total number in this valley 
to 600 souls. We remained here one day, killed for them one or [two 
beeves, and made them sundry presents, with which they appeared much 
pleased, and promised to treat kindly all white men who may hereafter 
pass through their country. The Indians in both valley should, I think, 
be removed to the Clear lake. They will be invited to meet me for con¬ 
sultation on Russian river, when Mr. Armstrong shall have arranged the 
time and place. I gave them certificates in writing of their good conduct 
to us, and recommending them to the protection of the whites passing 
through their country. 

These were the last Indians we could communicate with, though we saw 
several other small parties on the mountains; and after we again descended 
to the river, all we met after leaving Batin-da-kia speak a different l<ngo, 
and were supposed to belong to the general family w’ho live below them on 
this river. On our arrival here I visited Humboldt to obtain some supplies, 
and if possible interpreters, to open a communication w r ith the tribes in our 
neighborhood. In the latter,I was unsuccessful, the only two men who 
understand their language being absent in the mines on Trinity river, eighty 
or one hundred miles distant. Through Mr. Robinson, who resides near, and 
his squaw wife, I have been able to get a number of the Indians to visit 
our camp, to whom we have made presents. At present, the Indians here 
and at Humboldt bay are quiet and peaceable, express a desire to work for 
the settlers, eat their food, and learn the* arts; all which is desirable, and 
it is a source of much regret that we cannot, for want of interpreters, con¬ 
clude a formal treaty with them. This, from the necessity of the case, will 
have to be postponed till some future time. In the mean time I shall make 
them some more presents as soon as the messenger sent for the goods to 
Port Trinidad, about forty miles, returns, and set off a reservation of land 
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for them at or near the mouth of this river, which is twelve or fourteen 
miles by the channel below our camp, and by the coast fifteen or sixteen 
miles south from Humboldt. This appears to be necessary at the present 
time, to avoid difficulties hereafter with our own people, who are moving 
into and settling upon claims in this fertile and beautiful valley every day. 
Here the lands are exceedingly rich, well watered, convenient to timber, 
and irrigation wholly unnecessary. Such advantages will insure to this 
vicinity a speedy settlement. 

It has been suggested to me by Mr. Dupere, (formerly of Norfolk, Ya. 
now a merchant in Humboldt,) and others, that no more effectual way to 
benefit these Indians could be devised than to have for their use two or 
three pairs of good work oxen to break up a few acres of land to be planted 
for them in potatoes and other vegetables, and thus at once give them 
some idea of the advantages of cultivating the soil. I have the matter un¬ 
der advisement, and may adopt the suggestion if some of the gentlemen in 
the neighborhood will volunteer their services and see the plan carried out. 
The general character of the soil on this river, and the mountains also, even 
to their summits, is that of exceeding fertility. On the very tops of the 
mountains, many thousand feet above tbe ocean, we found grass of the 
finest kind in great abundance, interspersed with groves of the most mag¬ 
nificent timber. We encamped a few nights since under a redwood fifty- 
five feet in circumference six feet from the ground, and between two and 
three hundred feet high. I measured another, which had been burned at 
the roots and blown down, three hundred and twenty-five feet in length . 

; Another gentleman of our party found a tree eighty-seven feet in the girth 
four feet from the ground. 

The river here is affected by the tide and may be navigated by very small 
boats as high as the junction of the South and Middle forks—say forty to 
! fifty miles. Here and there it affords fine wide prairie bottoms, but in gen¬ 
eral the bottoms are heavily timbered with redwood, maple, alder, &c. 
The climate being very fine and uniform I anticipate that all the good lands 
will be very soon appropriated by actual settlers. 

I expect to remain here until the 13th instant to recruit our animals and 
then resume our march for the Klamath, via Humboldt, Eureka, Union and 
Port Trinidad. We have still a long journey before us and many Indians 
to visit, and, if possible, conciliate. Since leaving Sonoma we have had 
five or six days of wet weather, from which some conclude that the rainy 
•season will this year set in early. If it should, our operations will be ne- 
: cessarily suspended. My escort will probably take up winter quarters and 
1 I shall be forced to disband my party and return by the coast to San Fran- 
1 cisco. I indulge the hope that if the rains do not set in till the usual time, 
- say first part of November, that I can keep the field and yet accomplish 
1 much, if not all the work before me in the northern part of the State. All 
l! agree as to the importance of the undertaking, and personally I am anxious 
'■ fo avoid the labor and expense of another expedition. 

* I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘ ' ' REDICK McKEE. 

Hon. Luke Lea, 

• f Commissimer of Indian Affairs , Washington City. 

ip . A 
1st 1 W 
lai * 
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San Francisco, October 14, T>”1. 

Sir: Referring to my communication of the 30th ult. 1o the department, 
1 now proceed to make a brief statement relative to the appearance, man¬ 
ners, habits and customs of those Indians with whom J nave negotiated, 
and a brief summary of the negotiation. 

The Indians of this country do not differ from those of the Atlantic 
States as materially as is generally represented. They are evidently one 
and the same great family, extending over the entire American continent, 
dilfering only so far as climate and the products of the soil are calc ulated 
to produce. 

That the characteristics of the human organization are modified by cli¬ 
mate and the products of the country, I presume does not admit of success¬ 
ful controversy. We find in tropical climates abounding in fruits, and but 
few or no wild animals suitable for food, that the natives are mild and indo¬ 
lent the enervating effects of climate and the bounteous provisions fur¬ 
nished; by nature, may justly be ascribed as the controlling causes ol these 
characteristics. Those living, a£ain, in the mild and temperate zore par¬ 
take of the nature of the climate, modified more or less by the quality and 
quantity of the numerous products suitable for food. In such a climate we 
would expect to find the natives mild but more active, possessing a I igher 
physical and mental development; and, finally, those living in a colder re¬ 
gion, abounding with fruits and plentifully supplied with game, we find of 
a better physical organization, and a higher tone of mental development. 

The aborigines of, this country are as much the products , if 1 may s® 
speak, of the climate soil and its fruits, as of that of any of nature's works. 
This being admitted, we readily show the difference between the Jnuliansof 
California and those of the Atlantic States, at the same time desgnating 
their lending characteristics. 

In the valleys we find a mild, equal and temperate climate throughout 
the country ; the indigenous products suitable for food not so abundant, 
however, as in the tropical latitudes, constantly requiring of the natives, in 
order to supply their wants, a great portion of their time in procuring their 
food. 

There is an abundance of game in these locations, such as the elk and 
antelope, both of which are with difficulty captured, being found on the 
open plains. The rivers abound in fish, obtained at certain seasons. 

In procuring their food a degree of industry is requisite, and thus wo have 
a full type in the higher organization of the climate, animal and vegetable 
products of the country. 

These Indians,,like the climate, are mild, passive and tranquil; industri¬ 
ous through necessity, and only so far as necessity requires, in providing 
for their daily wants. 

The large game above referred to being so difficult to procure, thev con¬ 
tent themselves with the vegetable products and the lesser animals more 
easily obtained, from the hare down to small vermin ; thus procuring their 
food through patient perseverance, and showing the valley Indians to be 
mild, .patient, submissive and tractable. 

The mountain Indians differ from those in the valleys as materially as 
do the climate and its products. There they have a cold, bracing atmos¬ 
phere, abounding in game, with but a sparse vegetable product; the climate 
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requiring a full animal diet, compels them to pursue the chase and encounter 
its perils. 

The deer abound in the mountains, and it becomes necessary for the 
Indians to toil in their pursuit if they expect to procure their meat for food, 
in doing which they undergo great physical exertion, which the climate and 
its products are well calculated to sustain. And thus we have a race of 
being? immediately adjacent to the former, yet differing widely from them 
in every respect; here are athletic , wild , brave , independent and mea¬ 
surably intractable beings, their physical and mental organization far su¬ 
perior to those in thg valleys. And there is a third and intermediate race, 
whose abodes are between the plains, and immediately within the foot-hills, 
thus : rming three separate and distinct races, all within a few' degrees of 
longitude of each other. The tribes possess intermediate characteristics of 
the oiier two, showing as perfect gradation in their leading traits as there 
is in the climate and products of the country in which they live. 

The marked characteristics of the mountain and valley Indians, as spoken 
of previously, not only exist within one or more degrees of longitude, but 
inlaitudewe find a perfect gradation from the extreme south to the ex¬ 
treme north, imperceptible it is true, in adjacent tribes, but by comparing 
!' the valley Indians of the south with those of the head w r aters of the Sacra¬ 
mento, the great difference is very apparent. Here they are fearlessly brave 
and unyielding in their independence, contending heroically for supremacy 
‘‘y on the soil ot their ancestors. 

The valley Indians are mild and tractable, making good and faithful 
laborers, submitting to correction ; and, if in fault, to correction without 
F- murmuring. In this respect is apparent the greatest dissimilarity between 
: the Atlantic and Pacific tribes. The former possess an unconquerable 
spirit of independence ; in subduing that spirit you destroy the being ; not 
I: so, ho we vet, with the latter ; they are mild, passive, and intuitively obedient 
e '? to the white man, and are more easily domesticated than those on the At¬ 
lanta. With judicious management their condition can be materially im¬ 
prove!, and in a short time placed beyond want. This can also be effected 
:i with die mountain Indians ; after having been located in the valleys and 
foot-hills for some years, they will assume the traits of those tribes. But, 
® i; r* as stated in a former communication, this will require time and judicious 
management. 

K Thu foregoing statements are not made to substantiate a preconceived 
ind on theory, but are based upon mature reflection, after having seen, studied 
ioffi',and compared the different tribes, one w r ith the other, from the Colorado 
mswriver south to the head waters of the Sacramento river north, living in the 
^mountains, plains and foot-hills. 

It is a difficult matter to obtain from them a reason for the performance 
1;iwiof many of their ceremonies, or their belief in relation to a previous or 
q pro!future state of existence. Their ceremonies are numerous, which they per¬ 
form with great devotion, showing evidence of intense feeling. This is 
e,thejinnate and peculiar to all human beings, and the most enlightened will 
jinals fail to give a more satisfactory reason than that of yielding to intuitive feel- 
curioging of sorrow for the dead, or joy for the bounteous gifts of Providence. 
liaiB t They are evidently controlled and governed by a belief in some Great 
Spirit; and, like most of the ignorant and imbecile of the human family, 
ateri^hey are actuated by fear. This spirit of theirs is considered as an evil 
w atone, and afflicts them w'ith all the evils that “flesh is heir to.” They 
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sometimes attempt to conciliate it by offerings, in order to obtain fish, fruits 
and seeds; and again will torture it and burn it, making an effigy to sub¬ 
serve their purpose; all of which is done for and in behalf ol their dead, 
thereby assisting them to reach good hunting grounds, and to cross a stream 
which is very difficult; in fact, so much so, that none but the good are sup¬ 
posed to cross it. They burn some of the bodies of the dead that the wolf 
and bear may not devour them, believing that if such were tire case they 
would be transmigrated into the form of the animal which destroyed them. 

Their general appearance will not compare favorably with the Atlantic 
Indians, particularly those living in the valleys. The women are low in 
stature and heavily set, yet remarkably well made, and possessing small 
feet and delicately tapered hands ; great slaves to their lords and masters; 
gathering all the food from the vegetable kingdom, and preparing it for 
consumption. They are faithful; infidelity to their husbands is punished 
with death. And this is one of the fruitful causes of difficulty between 
the whites and themselves. They are not prolific in child-bearing ; indeed, 
they seldom have more than two. This may be owing to the fact that 
they rarely wean their children until they arc six or eight years old. Their 
incessant toil and manner of life may be another cause tending to repress 
sexual desire. There is nothing to excite the imagination, as the men are 
entirely nude. Polygamy is common, some chiefs having several wives. 

The men are finely formed, with the exception of the head, (it lacks the 
bold contour of the Atlantic Indians,) with low and heavy features : their 
average height about five feet five inches, though I have measured with 
several of my height, (six feet one inch.) Some oi the valley tribes are 
large, particularly those in the Sacramento and Feather river ; low down 
at these points they get an abundance of fish, and this may be a favoring 
cause. .. ‘ 

The Willie, Cohes and Hock Indians are the largest ol the valley tribes. 
Some of the former have sandy hair and hazel eyes, an exception to their 
race generally, the causes of which are yet to be ascertained. 

Those tribes living high up in the mountains are generally larger anil 
finer looking, with fairer skins and higher cast of features; and, as previously 
stated, more independent. The country affords them a great variety of 
products, from which they collect their food. The acorn being their great 
staple of consumption, one of the just causes of their complaints is that 
the white man is destroying their oaks. The mansinette, a small apple, is 
also an article of food with them. Indeed, there is a great variety of steels, 
berries, and vegetable products that have hitherto supplied their wants. 
But their broad fields are fast disappearing, and will continue to do so as 
the white population increases, until their resources aud bounteous nature 
are gone from them. In the mean while, we would wish to teach them 
husbandry, that they may learn to produce from small fields a sufficiency to 
supply their wants. 

The salmon abound in these streams. The Indians construct dams en¬ 
tirely across the river, driving down poles in a peculiar manner, holding 
the maul or driver up in the air while they repeat an invocation. They 
then fill it up by wicker-work of the widows; in adopting which method| 
for trapping the fish, they cut off, in a measure, the supplies of those living 
above on the same streams. At all events they are there abundantly sup-1 
plied ; and this may be the favoring cause of their superior development, f 
H The Indians living higher up cannot construct these dams, owing to the 
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rapidity of the current. They use the spear and seine, which they make 
from the native hemp. 

They are singularly expert in the water. I saw an Indian swim out in 
Pitt river, dive clown and bring up a large salmon, suspend it above water, 
and there hold it while he swam for the shore, using his feet only, as both 
arms were engaged in holding aloft the fish. 

It is to be regretted that in most of the reservations given to them there 
is but little good tillable soil; and yet it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
locate them elsewhere. The Indians would not consent to move further 
from their mountain homes than the foot-hills; and indeed, I could not take 
then, down in the valleys, as there the soil is in the possession of the hus¬ 
bandman, producing for the pressing demands of a large and increasing 
population. 

The reservation between the Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers will be 
about eight by twelve miles square, and very poor soil; indeed some of it, 
on a dry creek intermediate to the two rivers, if possible to irrigate, might 
produce well. Some little on the banks of these streams may be made to 
produce ; with this exception the balance is poor and gravelly soil. Indeed 
the Indians complained very much, and only consented to go that they 
might have a home in which they would be protected from the white man. 
There is no gold as yet found in this reservation, hut such as is washed, 
down these livers. 

The reservation in El Dorado county is about ten miles in breadth, and 
twenty-five miles in length. In this there are some small valleys that can 
be cultivated ; the balance is broken and poor. There is more or less gold 
in some portions of the reservation ; but as it is placer diggings (there being 
no quartz claims as I could hear of) it will soon be washed out. 

In relation to this, I would suggest the policy of permitting those who 
may wish to mine within the reservation to do so, requiring of them to 
conform to the law's and regulations of the Indian bureau. I believe if 
this is not done, there wdll he a good deal of dissatisfaction, if not difficulty. 
The very fact of a prohibition being placed on their going into a reserva¬ 
tion will induce many to violate the restriction, either through that perverse 
feeling which is common to the human organization, as wreli as the lower 
i; animals, or under the belief that it must be rich in gold. I regret that the 
u precious metal is found here, as it was the best reservation I could find, 
jijj there being no other location with less objection than this ; and those hos- 
oir file, who had caused so much trouble and expense to the State, could not 
v he induced to come in elsewhere. 

Joi The reservation between the Yuba and Bear rivers is about twelve miles 
iS ij, square. Camp Far West is included within it. 

aC l) There is a portion of one, and two other small valleys, that are good 
icier tillable soil; the balance very poor and broken, although well calculated 
lor tin Indian country, and would not, most probably, have been occupied 
(laiT^y the whites, -were it not adjacent to a rich and populous mining region. 
r td As stated in a former communication, there are some improvements made 
\mt squatters in these valleys, with a view of permanency. And there is a 

I , claim or grant, a portion of which is within the boundaries, all of which I 
0Sf | shovld have avoided had it been possible to do so in justice to both parties 
fj v ;(the whites and Indians.) I could not act otherwise. 

e|| . I have treated with bands of Indians, a portion of whom had been nego- 

II tiated with on a former occasion by an ojficer of the State. They were 
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patiently awaiting the fulfilment of that treaty, and in the meanwhile 
were acting in conformity to those stipulations themselves, by refraining 
from all aggressions and hostilities. They were jealous of their rights, 
and contended for their old homes; and I am confident, had I refused this 
reasonable request, they would have fled to the mountains, and immediately ; 
commenced hostilities. As it is, they are now pledged to peace, and to j 
bring in the mountain tribes; which I pledge they will adhere to, if allowed j 
to retain their present possession. 1 rejer to this more particularly, as it! 
was a subject made use of to subserve political purposes prior to the late 
State election. The effect has been to cause considerable discontent with 
those living within the reservation, and induce them to make an appeal to 
Congress to redress supposed grievances; which, if granted, must result 
very.unfavorably to the negotiations already effected. 

I trust the department will accredit me with having performed my duties 
in this instance to the best of my abilities, both to the government and to 
the citizens of California. 

The reservation of the Chico treaty lies under the foot-hills north of the 
Feather river; is about twenty miles in length and six in breadth : the soil 
poor, with the exception of a small portion on a dry creek, which Is rich; 
and if the Artesian wells are introduced here, (of which I have no doubt of 
the practicability,) it will be amply sufficient for the support of the Indians. 
There are some small bodies of good land in the Bute and Chico creeks, 
within the boundaries; no gold as yet discovered in this section, with the 
exception of that washed down the Feather river; and but one improve¬ 
ment, and that to a limited extent. 

The reservation made in the Cotton Wood treaty is a very favorable one 
for the Indians, being about thirty-five miles square : embracing within its 
boundaries an amount of good tillable soil, sufficient to support the ; inner- 
ous Indians now living within its limits, and those in the adjacent Nevada, 
Shasta, and coast ranges. This reservation is the head of the great Sacra¬ 
mento valley, surrounded by the abovementioned range of mountains. It 
is supposed there may be gold within, it having been found, as usual, in 
the main streams, viz: the Sacramento and Pitt rivers. There are no im¬ 
provements on it, nor does any white man live within it. The Indians 
iiving adjacent to it, particularly on the McCloud fork of the Pitt river, an- 
very troublesome. Marauding bands are continually passing down from 
their mountain fastnesses, sweeping the country of its stock ; "and on seve¬ 
ral occasions going into the town of Shasta and firing the buildings and 
property. But a short time prior to my visit there they had captured an 
entire train of pack mules, with their cargoes, and killed the muleteers. , 

Immediately after negotiating the treaty at Major Readings, wind I had 
considerable difficulty in accomplishing, owing to the fact that Major R. was , 
absent, the Indians manifesting but little or no confidence in any one but 
him, I proceeded to the head of the Sacramento valley, about twenty-five . 
miles distant, and there perfected the arrangements to go among these trou-j 
blesome Indians on the north Pitt river. Twenty-five men were detailed/,; 
to accompany me, commanded by Lieutenants Stonernan and Wright j 
thirty odd of those Indians who had been under the controlling inl!uenf| , 
of Major Reading accompanied me, proposing it voluntarily, and appear! 
ing desirous of showing their fidelity to me, as well as a wish to encouniJ 
the Ukas, their enemies; the balance of my escort were left at camp,f , 
command of Major Fitzgerald, himself and a number of the soldiers bei{ 
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on the sick list. I had transportation for six days 5 rations, only three of 
which were expended, and the men and animals were well nigh exhausted 
n fruitless attempts to capture some of the Indians. They|were apprised 
or my approach before I arrived in their country by their sentinels, who 
were posted on the mountain tops, and by signal fires, by which they spread 
the alarm far and wide. I would frequently see them down on the banks 
of the river, and but a short distance from us; the rough character of the 
country would present almost impassable barriers to our movements ; to 
them they were otherwise—ascending the rugged mountain cliffs with the 
. elerity of the wild goat. I was convinced that, without some stratagem, 
we could not expect success ; the Indians with us were unwilling to go fur¬ 
ther in a chase than we could ; 1 retraced my steps, crossing over a high 
mountain on the eastern branch of the river, one of our Indians making 
them a parting speech from an adjacent spur of the mountain, inducing the 
hostiles to believe that I was leaving their country. I encamped that night 
on a stream that empties into the east Pitt river, and early in the morning 
took four men, accompanied by Lieutenant Wright and J. P. Harrison, the 
guide; proceeded along the banks'of the stream at as rapid a pace as the 
rugged face of the country would admit of, and soon fell in with a band of 
the hostiles, and succeeded in cutting off the retreat of a few squaws and 
children, whom I took to camp, treating them kindly. From thence I was 
necessitated to take them down to Major Reading’s, in order to procure an 
interpreter. On my arrival at that point I found that their language could 
no: be understood or spoken by the interpreter ; he promising, however, to 
bring me an Indian in the morning who could converse with them. The 
morning arrived, and my captives had fled, and with them all my sanguine 
heptsof making a peace with these hostiles for the time being. Could I 
have explained to them my mission, and taken them back to their people, 

I should have succeeded in having a talk , and doubtless effected a peace. 

1 look upon this as extremely unfortunate, as I was ambitious of success 
here, and had, by eiint of great patience and personal exertion, so far suc¬ 
ceeded that I looked to its final accomplishment with a degree of certainty ; 
I felt it the more, as it was irremediable at the time. The rains admon¬ 
ished me to leave the high latitudes ; most of the men were sick ; my en¬ 
gagements below were pressing ; and should I go among them again imme¬ 
diately, I could not expect the same success. I was, consequently, com¬ 
pelled to leave them as I found them, troublesome neighbors to the whites. 

I am now further confirmed in my communications to the department,, 
that these Indians cannot be subdued by waging a war with them. The 
rugged face of the country forbids it, and the Indian can pursue his course 
without halt, whenever he will, and live upon the indigenous products of 
the soil, where the white Caucasian cannot tread or transport his food. 

It affords me great pleasure to state that Major Reading called on me a 
short time since, and very kindly proffered to visit these troublesome tribes 
soon after his return home, and endeavor, if possible, to have a talk with 
them, and explain the advantages of their being at peace with the whites. 
He proposes taking a select party of the latter, and a band of the friendly 
Indians, in which I am to accompany him if my health is sufficiently re¬ 
stored to do so. I feel extremely anxious to bring these Indians in, for, 
from my explorations in the above mentioned section of country, I am satis- 
fied that it is rich in gold and other resources, which must remain locked 
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up until they are pacified, while the surrounding country is left materially 
impeded in its developments. 

I then proceeded down about sixty miles, and there made many ineffectual 
attempts to effect negotiations with several troublesome bands living on the 
eastern side of the coast and western side of the Nevada mountains. 

The whites have been prosecuting a war against these tribes cf late, 
making it extremely difficult to approach them. I went out with three men 
and an interpreter high into the Nevada range, but did not succeed in hav¬ 
ing an interview with them. In the mean while I had disposed of all the 
escort, with the exception of ten men under command of Lieutena nt 
Wright. On my return, I learned that my couriers had been equally un 
successful with those on the coast range, and finally the valley Indians 
distrusted my motives. 

I am sorry to say they have hut little confidence in the white man. Their 
intercourse has been well calculated to make them sceptical as to his good¬ 
ness and fidelity. I find it very difficult to remove or correct this impression of 
theirs; they are slow to believe any good is intended them. I finally had a 
talk with a few of the captains, and they were evidently relieved from their 
forebodings of evil, and appeared inspired with some confidence as to the truth 
of what 1 had stated, promising me to do all they could to have the Indians 
meet me when I should come again, which I promised them to do. These 
are the mountain and valley bands I propose making a treaty with and giv¬ 
ing a reservation^ to, as mentioned in my last communication. 

I had but little trouble in concluding a treaty at Colusi. The Indian* 
had been previously informed of what I had done for those on the Chico. 
The reservation given to them here is on the eastern bank of the Sacra¬ 
mento, opposite Colusi, three miles in depth, by fifteen miles m length, 
unoccupied, and most of it good soil. It is on the Sutter claim ; one 
of the purchasers, however,'’informed me that he had no objections to 
their remaining on it. 

It will be indispensably necessary that the Indians should be protected 
from those claiming to be civilized beings. To effect this, there should bf 
a military post established at Major Reading’s, this point being so very fa; 
removed from any settlements. 

It will be necessary to visit those Indians on the eastern side of the Ne¬ 
vada early in the spring. They are very numerous, and exceedingly jeal¬ 
ous at the approach of the white man. They can be pacified without muck 
difficulty, provided it is done previous to the whites commencing to make 
settlements in the country : but if this is delayed until those settlements are 
made, the difficulties we would wish to avoid would be unavoidable. 

There are parties now organized for the purpose of taking possession of 
that portion of the State early in the spring. It is supposed to he rich in 
gold, and there is certainly some very fine soil in it. There are sections of 
the country there more suitable for the Indian population than that giver 
to them on this side, and I ha\e no doubt but that the Indians west of the i 
Sierra Nevada would readily go east, (after effecting treaties with those oil 
the east, and getting their assent to it,) in the event of a necessity occurriwl 
hereafter of removing them. 

The department can make the estimates that may be required for thi 
purpose, taking as a basis those transmitted by the last steamer : with til.- " 
material difference, that if they are secured in* the possession of a sufiiciefl iCl 
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area of country, they will require very little in addition to keep them at 
peace ; and I would humbly, but most earnestly, urge the subject for your 
favorable consideiation. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 

O. M. WOZENCRAFT, 


To Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


U. S. Indian Agent. 


Valley of San Joaquin, California, 
Mercede Indian Reservation, June 24,1851. 

Sir : I have the honor to lay before you a synopsis of my proceedings 
during the last three months, as Indian sub-agent for the valley of the San 
Joaquin. On the arrival of the United States’ Indian commissioners for 
California, the Indians of this valley and adjacent country were in a hostile 
attitude towards the whites. They had assumed this position about the 
middle of December last, fled to the mountains with their women and chil¬ 
dren, and were engaged in a general predatory war with the miners in the 
mountains and persons who had located on the plains. They made frequent 
descents into the valley, cutting oflf travellers in small parties, and robbing 
them of horses and cattle. Their great object seems to have been to steal 
animals for food ; but in doing this, frequent murders and other depreda- 
i. tions followed. After becoming fully convinced that feelings of* hostility 
were general among the Indians throughout the valley of the San Joaqin, 
1 repaired to the seat of government to ask aid from the State on behalf of 
• her citizens. The legislature was then about assembling, and the governor 
desired to lay the matter before the representatives of the people for their 
consideration. 

I transmitted io his excellency a statement of the facts connected with 
( the original outbreak, which had come under my immediate notice. Know¬ 
ing that considerable time must necessarily be consumed by the legislature 
in its organization, before it could render any aid, and believing that prompt 
action would check, if not entirely arrest further depredations by the In- 
' clians, I repaired immediately to Sonoma, for the purpose of consulting 
; with the then commander of the United States forces of the Pacific. . A 
brief interview” with that officer informed me of Idle opinion he entertained 
in regard to the Indian difficulties, and convinced me of his determination 
to maintain a “ masterly neutrality” until compelled to do otherwise under 
, orders of government. I was, therefore, induced to urge the organization 
, of State troops, in order, if possible, to arrest a general Indian war, already 
V commenced with some success on the part of the Indians. At this period 
h of time, the Indian commissioners for California arrived in the country, but 
tin Ivere delayed in San Francisco for sometime before proceeding into the 
valley of San Joaquin. I did not see them until about the 12th of Febru- 
[|i . ar y, when they reached the Tuolumne river, under an escort of one hun- 
( i. dred United States troops. At that place I joined the command, and pro¬ 
ceeded in company with the commissioners through the valley, as far as Rio 
( i Key, or Ring’s river. Deeming it important to enter into the fulfilment of 
>ur contracts with the Indians, to get them from the mountains and settled 
jjn theii respective reservations at the earliest possible day, I returned. 
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through the valley for that purpose. For the last three months l have been 
arduously engaged in those duties, and I am satisfied great good has re¬ 
sulted from a prompt commencement with the Indians. I have now under 
my immediate charge the Indians in the following reservations: That ly ing 
between the Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers, containing about one thousand 
Indians; that between the Tuolumne and Mercede rivers, containing about 
eight hundred ; that lying between the Chow-chille river and the Cowe, or 
first of the four creeks, including the San Joaquin and King’s river, con¬ 
taining about eighteen hundred or two thousand : and another adjoining 
this latter reservation, as set apart by a treaty recently concluded by Colo*- 
nel Barbour, near to or at Tulare lake. I have not yet been in that res¬ 
ervation, on account of the absolute necessity of my constant attention to 
the Indians in the three former. I am, therefore, not prepared to state the 
number of Indians included in that reservation. My time has been wholly 
employed in passing over the former three, and regulating their internal 
affairs. In some of them I have had considerable difficulties to contend 
with, arising mostly from the destitute situations of the Indians for sub¬ 
sistence, and those feuds which naturally take place between the Indians 
and a mixed population like that of this country. 

The extent of country over which my duties extend is large: the civil 
authorities yet imperfectly in force over it, and without any military force 
for my aid, I have frequently felt my inability to carry out the laws “rela¬ 
ting to Indian affairs,” and more especially the “ act regulating trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes.” I have, hoAvever, succeeded beyond 
my expectations in settling the Indians upon their lands, and maintaining 
the supremacy of the laws. In doing this, I have been obliged, in some 
instances, to depart from the strict letter of the law, and to act upon such 
policy as prudence dictated. 

I would call your attention, first, to the situation of the Indians of this 
region before and at the time the respective treaties were entered into by 
them. I hey are an ignorant, indolent, and rather migratory people, who 
heretofore lived upon roots, grass seeds, acorns, pine nuts and fish. Their 
main subsistence, however, was acorns, which they usually gathered in large 
quantities and stored away in magazines. On the breaking out of the war 
in December last, the Indians retired to the mountains, leaving behind them 
thei^ principal stores of subsistence, intending to return for them as neces¬ 
sity, required. The whites, in pursuing theirT, burnt and destroyed all that 
fell in their way: consequently, at the time the different treaties were en¬ 
tered into, the Indians of this region were destitute of anything to subsist 
upon, even if left to range at liberty over their native hills, tinder each 
treaty they were required to come from the mountains to their reservations 
on the plains at the base of the hills. They were but children of nature, 
ignorant of the arts of agriculture, and incapable of product anything 
if they had been placed upon the best soil on the earth. r fhey‘ came 
from the mountains without food, depending upon the small amount allowed 
in their treaties, with the roots and seeds to be daily gathered by their , 
females. These have been found wholly inadequate to their absolute neces- I 
sities. It was not then the season for acorns or the raasinetto. Their new I 
locations possessed but little of grass seeds, or the poppa, so much used by I 
them. The consequences have been continual complaints for food, and l| 
doubt not there has been much suffering among them. 

I have been told by the chiefs that they desired to live up to the terms* 
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of their treaty; they had “keDt it in their heads and in their hearts, but 
their people were starving; they must die of hunger, or return to the hills.’* 

This want of food induced petty thefts from the miners and others, which 
resulted in difficulties between them, and if continued must have ended in 
serious consequences. 

Under this state of things, what was my duty? To say nothing of hu¬ 
manity, under such circumstances, what was the best policy to be pursued 
bv me for the interest of the government? In the absence of authority, and 
in view of the best interests of the government, I “ took the responsibility ’* 
of furnishing greater supplies of beef to the Indians than was stipulated in 
the treaty, relying on the government for its payment in future. This was 
the only alternative to keep the Indians from returning to the mountains, and 
undoing all that the commissioners had effected. I have also changed the 
manner of delivering it to them. Instead of delivering beef cattle on foot, 
by t'ae head, I have ordered such as I give them to be killed and delivered 
by the piece or pound. My reason for doing so was, that the cattle of this 
country are wild and unmanageable. The Indians are without horses, and 
if they had horses are ignorant of managing cattle, and many escape from 
them after being delivered. 

Already had they lost, on different occasions, over four thousand dollars 
worth of cattle, purchased for them by the commissioners. I have placed 
the duty of delivering beef to them in the hands of the licensed traders of 
the respective reservations. In furnishing them subsistence, I had an eye to 
the strictest economy, barely allowing enough to supply their absolute ne¬ 
cessities. Besides their original destitution on entering into the treaties, 
the Indians of the reservations are gradually swelling in numbers, from the 
“ Mouoes,” or wild Indians from the adjacent mountains. These are as 
destitute as their friends, and must be fed, or they will all return to their 
covert places in the mountains, and depend upon thieving and plunder for 
subsistence. 


In the course of my travels through this valley, I have found considerable 
amount of disease among the Indians demanding immediate attention. The 
most common are opthalmia, of the various kinds, and syphilis. I first 
endeavored to make their own “ medicine” men treat these diseases, but 
they seem to know little of the healing art. I have also had some appre¬ 
hension that the small-pox might break out among them, which would, in 
all probability, have spread among them to an alarming extent. In order 
to guard against this disease, which caused so much destruction among the 
Indians of the Sacramento valley a few years ago, I thought it but proper 
to obtain immediate and general vaccination, a policy frequently pursued 
1 by the government with the northwestern tribes, but not provided for by 
treaty with the Indians of this valley. Should the small-pox break out 
among the Indians here, it would be destructive to them and dangerous to 
the whites in this community. Deemiog it a duty on the part of the gov¬ 
ernment, as well as an act of humanity to guard, as far as possible, these 
ignorant beings from such diseases, I appointed Doctor M. M. Ryor, who 
came to me well recommended, to vaccinate the Indians, and to give such 
medical or surgical attention to cases as might be absolutely necessary, 
c coming under his notice. I am aware that such matters should generally 
^be incorporated in treaties, or at least the department should ordinarily be 


consulted. . , _ . 

:: The distance from Washington, and the length of time which must be 
Part iii.—17 
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expended in getting advices, the danger of delay, and the necessity for im¬ 
mediate action, induced me to make the appointment as before stated. 
Vaccination and attention to the most virulent cases of syphilis, and other 
such cases, can cost the government but an inconsiderable sum compared 
to the great good that may result from it. 

Should this or any other proceedings of mine not meet the approbation 
of the department, 1 hope to be so informed immediately. 

I also deemed it important to enforce and maintain the law of the United 
States, “ regulating trade and intercourse with Indian tribes,” over the 
reservations at the earliest possible date, in order to prevent as far as pos¬ 
sible the influence of bad and irresponsible persons with the Indians, and the 
sale of spirituous liquors to them. In order the more readily to effect this, 1 
licensed good and responsible persons as traders in each reservation. Every 
thing has been regularly complied with under the law, except the irregu¬ 
larity of placing the individuals in immediate operation on the reservations 
before transmitting the papers and reporting the same to the department. 

I knew this to be the only course by which bad influences upon the In¬ 
dians could be avoided, and the sale of liquors suppressed. The delay of 
awaiting an answer from Washington would have brought among the Indians 
petty traders and traffickers of all kinds to make the most out of the Indians 
while they could. By placing an authorized trader immediately among 
them, other traders were prevented from locating upon their reservations 
or trading with them. Besides, I obtain great assistance from them, ami 
those around them, in enforcing the laws and regulations of the department. 
At the dates of the treaties there were but few traders or persons of any 
kind located on land assigned to the Indians. Peace being restored, many 
were rushing upon the lands and venturing among the Indians for the pur¬ 
pose of mining and trading with them. Two month:* delay would have 
brought fifty tunes the number of persons in contact with the Indians, and 
caused me much trouble, had I not directly taken the course I did. By 
doing so, I have succeeded in foreclosing traders, and almost entirely abo¬ 
lishing spirituous liquors and wines from the reservation. 

The applications, bonds and licenses of such persons as I have placed 
upon the Several reservations, together with reports, are herewith trans¬ 
mitted. 

The amount charged on licenses are as follows: Messrs. Dent, Vantinc 
& Co., of the reservation between Stanislaus and the Tuolumne rivers, ont 
thousand dollars ; George Belt, of the reservation between the Tuolumne 
and Mercede rivers, one thousand dollars; and James D. Savage & Co., of 
the San Joaquin reservation, between the Cbow-chille river and the Cow- 
eer, or the first of the Four creeks, twelve hundred dollars. 

In order to carry out the objects of the government regarding Indian 
territory, I attempted, by arbitration, to extinguish the titles of persons i 
residing within the reservations. Two cases were considered, but the 
awards, especially in one case, were so extraordinary and exorbitant that 11 
had no others considered. As it was important to have those persons out! 
of the reservation whose claims were considered, on account of their keeping! 
a tavern and a trading-house, and were, in my opinion, calculated to del 
mischief with the Indians in my absence, I took possession of the propertjf 
under the award, leaving the final disposition of the matter to the depart- 
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ment. The papers connected with these transactions are also herewith 
forwarded. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, I 

ADAM JOHNSTON, 

Indian Sub-^gcnt, Valley of San Joaquin. 

Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 77. 

Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs , November 25, 1850. 

Gentlemen : You have been heretofore advised of your appointments as 
special agents for the Indian tribes of Texas, and as you are expected to 
enter without delay upon the discharge of your duties, I proceed to give 
you such instructions for your government and direction as the occasion 
seems to require. They will he brief and general, in consequence of the 
entire want of authority and jurisdiction on the part of the general gov¬ 
ernment over the Indians within the limits of that State. None of the 
laws and regulations pertaining to our Indian system have been extended 
over them; and it has hitherto been held by this department, that to au¬ 
thorize such extension the consent of Texas must first be obtained. 

You will, therefore, have no right to resort to force in the execution of 
any of your official duties; and an attempt to do so would not only be 
without the sanction of law, but might be regarded as derogatory to the 
rights and dignity of a sovereign State. Hence the means you will employ 
in carrying out the views and policy of the government must be altogether 
of a mild and persuasive character. It is greatly to be desired that this 
delicate and embarrassing state of things may be of short duration; but 
until some definite arrangements are made for placing our Indian relations 
in Texas on a more eligible and satisfactory basis, the department is anxious 
that the utmost efficiency shall be given to the limited means in its power 
for preserving the peace of the frontier, and preparing the way for such 
future dispositions of the various tribes as may hereafter appear practica¬ 
ble and expedient. To this end you are instructed to use your best efforts, 
by kind offices and friendly intercourse with the Indians, to win their confi¬ 
dence, and conciliate their good feelings towards our government and people. 
Give them to understand the immense disparity between their weakness 
and our strength. Impress their minds with the idea that the government 
is their best friend, with the will and the power to protect them when they 
! do right, and to punish them when they do wrong. Let them know that 
they are required to live at peace with each other, and to abandon entirely 
their murderous and marauding habits. Stimulate friendly and well- 
disposed Indians to aid in preventing crime and bringing offenders to jus- 
» tice. Every possible encouragement should be given to the different tribes 
i and bands to confine themselves within particular districts of country re- 
r<fmote from the white settlements, and to depend on husbandry for the 
[tymeans of subsistence, instead of plunder and the chase. All the influence 
you may be able to exert must be brought to bear for the purpose of pre- 
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venting otrr Indians from passing into the territory of Mexico. With this 
duty the agent to be stationed on the Rio Grande is particularly charged. 

To enable you more successfully to approach the Indians, and to con¬ 
ciliate and control them, a considerable quantity of goods, suited to their 
grants, will be placed in your hands, to be distributed amon^ them. As 
Agent Rogers is now here, the purchasing and shipment of the goods will 
be entrusted to him. It is hoped that salutary and important effects may 
result from the judicious bestowal of these presents ; especially if the In¬ 
dians regard them as the earnest of other and greater benefits to be derived 
from the government, provided they prove themselves worthy of its friend¬ 
ship and benevolence. 

It is represented that large numbers of foreign Indians are in the habit 
of intruding upon the territory of Texas, and that most of the outrages so 
frequent along her borders are attributable to them. The government 
recognizes its obligation to put a stop to these incursions. You are, there¬ 
fore, directed to look promptly into this matter. Investigate it thoroughly, 
ascertain the extent of the evil, and communicate your views as to the appro¬ 
priate remedy. The clause in the bill making the appropriation for this 
service expressly confines the number of interpreters to be employed within 
the State to four. It is presumed that neither of you will require an inter¬ 
preter continuously during the year; though each may at different times be 
in need of those speaking more than one dialect. The sum of five hundred i 
and fifty dollars per annum has heretofore been deemed by this office as a I 
liberal amount for the compensation and all the expenses of one. The 
like amount will now be allowed. The same measure of compensation will 
be given for four, making for the entire year two thousand and two hundred 
dollars. Each agent will be allowed for the service of interpreters within 
his district at the rate of seven hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty- 
three cents per annum. 

Your salary and that for interpreter will be remitted quarterly; or, if 
you prefer it, you are authorized to draw on this office at the close of each 
quarter. 

Although by the terms of your appointment, you are equally and alike 
constituted agents for the “Indian tribes of Texas” generally, yet it is 
proper that each of you should have particular charge of certain designated 
tribes, or of the Indians within certain designated limits. The necessary 
arrangements for this purpose can be best determined by consultation and 
agreement among yourselves, as also the location of your respective posts 
or stations. With a view, therefore, to the importance of prompt action in 
re^peet to these matters, and the proper understanding, division, and as¬ 
signment of your respective duties, you are required to convene at the 
earliest practicable period. The results of your conference you will report , 
immediately to this office. W mB 111 

Should Austin he the place of your meeting, it will be proper for you to 1 
call on the governor of Texas to inform him of your appointment, of the I 
nature of your instructions, and of your readiness to co-operate with thel 
State authorities in accomplishing the objects in view. V/' 

It will be your duty to make full and frequent reports of all your prof 
ceedings to the department, together with all other information you wfj 
from time to time obtain, calculated to impart a oorrect understanding * 
Indian affairs and relations in Texas. 
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From the foregoing remarks, brief as they are, you cannot fail to perceive 
the object?, nature and extent cf the services you are expected to perform; 
and I will only add, that much depends on the prudence, energy and tact 
with which you conduct the delicate and important business committed to 
your hands. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. LEA, Commissioner. 

To John H. Rollins, Austin, Texas ; 

John A. Rogers, present; 

Jesse Stem, Tiffin, Ohio; Special Agents. 


No. 78. 

San Antonio, March, 25, 1851. 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed 
to me by Judge Rollins, one of the special Indian agents in Texas. As it 
contains many interesting details and views in relation to Indian affairs on 
this frontier, I have deemed it a duty to transmit it for the information of 
the department. The line, to which he alludes as having been agreed to 
by General Houston in a council with the Indians in 1843, and which, 
though not ratified by the Congress of the republic of Texas, was so far 
adopted as to be made the basis of a chain of trading posts, had the effect 
to preserve peace with the Indians for several years. 

, A reference to Cordova’s map of Texas will show that a boundary, as 
required by the governor, to commence higher up on Red river, but still to 
l; - include the Clear fork of the Brazos, is not very distant from that indicated 
in our letter, the intermediate district not being essentially important to 
either party. More accurate information in relation to that country, ob- 
j tained since the date of our last despatch, suggests the propriety of the 
line as proposed by us; after reaching the north bank of the Colorado, 
it' running northwest to the line of New Mexico, but to ascend the north 
bank of the Red or main fork of that river to its source; thence to a point 
south of the mouth of the Sacramento fork of the Pecos; and thence 
itf south and west of the Sacramento, a northwest course to the line of New 
taW Mexico. This boundary will secure important advantages in lying north 
m °i the route of El Paso, which will avoid the necessity of passing through 
tl' e Indian territory, and thus prevent the consequent collisions; in pre- 
iOB|* anting the best line for a cordon of military posts, by reason of the sixty 
f ene miles destitute of water between the head of the Colorado and the Pecos, 
[tfifi rendering incursions along it very difficult, if not impracticable ; in pre¬ 
serving to the Indians their favorite valley of the Sacramento, and exclud- 
e rfoi! ,n g them from the valley of the Concho, as well as of the Colorado, just 
0 (i>below the junction where it is their practise to resort for the grass on their 
jte Return from their predatory expeditions into the settlements of Texas and 

Mexico. 

U yo® During the necessary absence of General Campbell, we thought the in- 
)n votervening time might be profitably employed by Colonel Temple in a visit, 
company with Colonel Cooper, upon a tour of inspection to Eagle Pass, 
n the Rio Grande, for the purpose of ascertaining, if practicable,'what 
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are the views and feelings of “Wild Cat/’ and how far he might bo made 
to subserve our ulterior purposes with the various tribes on our route. lie 
will return during the next week, and I mention the circumstance to ac¬ 
count for my signature alone being attached to this despatch. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

C. S. TODD. 

Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington. 


San Antonio, March 25, 1851. 

Sir : In order to place you as fully as possible in possession of a know¬ 
ledge of wha,t has been done by myself and others, in relation to Indian 
affairs in Texas, you will allow me to add, in continuation of the conversa¬ 
tion interrupted on yesterday : 

1st. That since I have been acting as agent of the government for the 
Indians of Texas, I have uniformly urged that the true policy of the gov¬ 
ernment was, if possible, to avoid a war with the Indians. 

2d. That a war was not absolutely necessary in the present state of gfl 
fairs, and might be certainly and safely avoided by prompt and judicious 
action on the part of the government; but that delays would prove dan¬ 
gerous, and embarrass the subject with additional difficulties. 

3d. That no action, except that which was radical, could be effective; 
and that nothing short of a country for the Indians, over which the laws 
of the United States regulating our Indian intercourse and relations were 
extended, together with a temporary support for the Indians, could be 
safely adopted as a permanent policy. 

4th. That to obtain a country for the Indians was necessarily the first 
thing to be done; and that without this all efforts, however honestly and 
energetically made for the purpose of securing a permanent and reliable 
peace, would be transient in their effects and abortive in their results. 

5th. That it would be incalculably less expensive to purchase a country 
for the Indians, remove them to it, and support them until they had made 
some advance in agriculture, than to attempt to deprive them by foreo of 
a country which they very properly thought their own, to say nothing of’ 
the duty of humanity, or the sudden and violent interruption which a pro¬ 
longed and uncertain war would cause to the prosperity and progress of 
this and other frontier States. 

6th. At the risk of being considered ont'of the line'of my duty, and for 
the reason that I found the proper course of action for me so intimately 
and inseparably connected with the defence of the frontier that 1 could 
not speak of the one without introducing the other, I have stated that the 
present system of defence amounted to no defence at all; and that, while J 
the Indians had no country and no means of subsistence, with an undefined 1 
line of great extent to be defended, never could accomplish any useful I 
purpose. 

7th. That regular troops, so long as they were enlisted at the “ drink* f 
ing-houses” in the large cities, at a stipulated price per head, from crc* 
tion's outcasts, and officered by men who, however. genteel and wel 
informed in relation to other matters, were unskilled in the woods ad 
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ignorant of the habits of Indians, never could be of much service on a 
frontier like this, and against such an enemy. 

8th. That volunteer troops, such, in general, as offer themselves to the 
government at present, were worse than the regulars; for, while the one 
occupied themselves very fully and satisfactorily in doing no good, the 
others managed to refresh themselves with an alarming amount of mischief. 

9 th. That one agent was not enough here; that additional means should 
he allowed, and one general agent, with such sub-agents as the service re¬ 
quired, should be employed. 

10 tit. That it was possible to obtain from Texas a country for the In¬ 
dian'. and that a line, beginning at or near the mouth of the “Big Wachita,’ * 
and running thence to the Keechi village on the Brasos, thence to the 
mouth of the Concho, and up that river to its head waters, and thence to 
some point on the line separating the territory of the United States from 
the S:ate of Texas, would be satisfactory to the Indians, and probably so 
to Texas. I have also stated that this line was below a supposed line 
recommended by Major Neighbors, but above the temporary one contem¬ 
plated by the legislature of the Texan Congress in 1843; and it may be 
proper for me to state here, in addition to what has already been commu¬ 
nicated to the Indian bureau, that the identical line mentioned is not in- 
# sisted upon as the only proper one. It is intended to indicate the points 
in the vicinity of which the line should be placed only. It might be run a 
little higher up on the Bed river and Brasos without serious injury to the 
Indians, or a little lower down without injury to Texas. As I have never 
sought to indicate the line with mathematical accuracy, but simply to give 
my opinion in general terms, I am by no means certain that it is precisely 
the same line 1 have occasionally referred to in my communications to tho 
commissioner of Indian affairs, and in conversation upon the subject; but 
it is sufficiently accurate for present purposes. 

I will also state, as some excuse for not having exerted myself more for 
: a line so obviously necessary, that, in November last, while Colonel Howard 
was here, I suggested this to him as a proper line; and stated that it was 
my belief that, if the government of the United States would assume to 
pay the citizens of Texas for the property stolen since annexation, the State 
would grant the country above the line referred to for Indian purposes. 
Colonel Howard and myself called to see General Brooke to know whether, 
if such a line were established, the military posts could be at once removed 
to it, and to get his opinion as to whether such an arrangement would not 
greatly increase the security of the frontier and the probabilities of peace. 
General Brooke not only coincided with the views expressed by me, (for, as 
Inn usual, I found it agreeable to myself to do most of the talking,) but also 
lt [' jexpressed much anxiety that the arrangement should be speedily consum- 
ij& mated. It was then understood that Colonel Howard would, during the 
[ijii' session of the legislature, then about to convene, make a speech in Austin, 
when he would introduce this subject; and that I would follow it up in the 
newspapers by some articles, pointing out the advantages which the arrange¬ 
ment promised. My duties called me to the Indian country immediately, 
where I remained till late in December. Professional engagements, as I 
have been informed, prevented Colonel Howard’s going to Austin, and the 
subject was in this way postponed. On my return from the woods, I learned, 
ifor thj first time, that additional agents had been appointed, and instruc- 
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tions given; and I deemed it proper to wait until I could have their assist¬ 
ance, and learn more fully the views of the department upon this subjdfct. 
Hence, although many citizens have requested it, I have said nothing in 
tne papers as agreed with Colonel Howard; and not until very recently 
placed the commissioner of Indian affairs in possession of ir \ iews as to 
the proper country for the Indians, and the means necessary to be employed 
to obtain it. * J 

11th. I have not stated to the department the fact, upon which some 
emphasis has been placed, that President Houston, acting as the treaty- 
making power of the republic, did make a treaty with the Indians, by which 
it was agreed that the country should be divided; the Indians taking that 
part of the country above the line referred to in the legislative act of 1843; 
because, upon inquiry, I was informed that the archives of Texas furnished 
no evidence of such a treaty. The men who interpreted for President 
Houston, while making the treaty, are living witnesses of the fact; and 
they further state that the Indians faithfully kept their part of the agree¬ 
ment, until surveyors and land locators began to make encroachments upon 
the country assigned to them. 

12th. I have stated that the Indians of Texas, if the offer were made to 
them, would gladly avail themselves of a position similar to the one enjoyed 
by the civilized Indians under the jurisdiction and protection of the govern-» 
ment of the United States. 

The foregoing are the leading points towards which, at different times, I 
have sought to invite the attention of the government; and I am continu¬ 
ally strengthened in the conviction of their importance by an increasing 
familiarity with the Indians and the country. If these reiterations here 
can be of any service to you, or in any manner promote the interests of j 
the country, it will le a source of pride and gratification to me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN H. ROLLINS, 

One of the special agents for Texas Indians, I 

To Colonel Todd, 

Commissioner, £e., San Antonio, Texas . 


No. 79. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report: 

In accordance with arrangements made by Judge Rollins and myself, at 
Austin, as communicated in our joint report' from that place of the 18th of 
April last, we started from San Antonio for the Indian country on the Ttli 
day of May, and at^Fredericksburg, (Fort Martin Scott,) were joined bj 
Colonel Hardee, with a command of two hundred dragoons. 

At this place we saw and had an interview with the chiefs and some of 
the principal men of the Lipans, aud appointed a council with them and j 
the southern Comanches, to he held on the Llano river, on or about the 
22d day of May. We accordingly despatched runners to Catumsie, Buffik 
Hump, and Yellow Wolf, chiefs of the southern bands of Comanches, it 
siring them to meet us. We moved our camp up to the Llano on the 18* 
of May, and on the 20th were joined by Colonel Hardee, with a portion 
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his command. At tliis place we remained eleven days, and were met by 
the Lipans, and Catumsie, with his sub-chiefs and principal men. Buffalo 
Hump was reported to be high up on the Brazos and very sick. We made 
no further attempt to communicate with him. Yellow Wolf, with his band 
wasireported on the east side of the Colorado, and willing tc r. eet us! 
He did not make his appearance, however, and it was alleged was not able 
to do so on account of a sudden rise in the Colorado. 

Our interviews and talks with Catumsie and the Lipans were very satis¬ 
factory. They evinced great anxiety to maintain peace and good feeling 
with the whites; insisted that they had kept their treaty stipulations in 
good faith;.that neither they nor any of the southern Comanches were 
chargeable with the depredations committed on the frontier since the treaty 
of December last on the Llano, but that these outrages were perpetrated 
by northern Comanches, Kiowas and Wichitas. 

Catumsie professed a readiness to comply, as far as in his power, with 
their agreement to point out the persons, the capture of whom was contem¬ 
plated by this expedition, and designated Car-a-wah as sub-chief, to go 
along for that purpose. From all the information we could obtain, how¬ 
ever. the northern Comanches, among whom these persons were to be 
found, were high upon the Canadian, beyond the limits of Texas, and it was 
feared we should not be able to accomplish this part of the object of our 
expedition. 

The Lipans and Comanches present cheerfully responded to our demand 
of Mexican prisoners in their possession; (they denied all knowledge of the 
little son of Mr. Hart, or any other American prisoners;) and it was agreed 
that they should get together such Mexican prisoners and deliver them into 
the hands of Judge Hollins, who determined to return from this point to 
San Antonio, after visiting the Lipans in their camp. 

Judge Rollins’ report will give a more detailed account of this part of 
our expedition, and of the delivery to him, in pursuance of this under¬ 
standing, of some seventeen Mexican prisoners and some stolen property, 
and of the surrender of the little son of Mr. Hart, of Refugio, who was 
reported to the undersigned and Colonel Hardee, by the chief Catumsie, 
several days after we had left our camp on the Llano, and resumed our 
march for the head waters of the Brazos. 

On the 29th of May I left the Llano, accompanied by two Delawares, 
as guides and runners, Car-a-wa, the Comanche chief, and John Conner, 
as interpreter, escorted by Colonel Hardee, with his command. 

It was determined by Colonel Hardee and myself, that we would proceed 
to the head waters of the Brazos, where our guides and runners represented 
that the northern Comanches usually hunted when in Texas. 

We continued our march nearly due north for thirteen days, to the Clear 
fork of the Brazos, meeting no signs of Indians on the route. Before 
reaching this stream we despatched runners to points higher up, with tho 
view of discovering any indications which might exist of the presence of 
Comanches, hut found no signs any where denoting that they had recently 
& been in that vicinity. The capture of the Indians who murdered the Ger¬ 
man at Craig’s trading house, and abducted the little girl from near Aran- 
ieJ sa 8 b a y was therefore necessarily abandoned, every circumstance confirm- 
ad* jng the m'formation that those Indians were not in the State of Texas. 

It remained only to visit the several tribes of Indians who inhabit the 
DOrft 
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Brazos, and who, under the division made by Judge Rollins and myself, 
are especially under my supervision. These are the Wacoes, Keechies, 
Ta-wac-car-ros, Caddoes, An-a-dai-cos, and Ionois, and some Delawares 
and Shawnees. 

The first three tribes above named are associate bands under A-qua-gosh, 
principal chief of the Wacoes, and O-chi-das, head chief of the Ta-wac- 
car-ros. They met mo in council, near the Waco village, on the Brazos, 
on the 13th of June. On the 15th, I saw and held talks with Jose Maria 
and Towash, and the principal men of their bands, (the Caddoes, Andai- 
cos, and Ionois,) near their villages on the Brazos, about twenty miles 
below the Waco village. 

These tribes have maintained friendly relations with the whites, and aro 
regarded as peaceable and well disposed. In these talks with me, they 
professed the most cordial feelings towards our government and people; 
expressed great anxiety that their relations with the government should bo 
established on a more certain and permanent basis; that a permanent 
boundary should be fixed, so that they might have a country where they 
could be secure from encroachments of the white settlements, and where 
they could build up their villages and cultivate their corn fields without tho 
constant fear of being driven further back, and compelled to abandon their 
homes, the fruits of their labor, and the graves of their kindred. 

Jose Maria said, “ That now there was a line below, which the Indians 
were not allowed to go; but the white people came above it, marked 
trees, surveyed lands in their hunting grounds, and near their villages, 
and soon they would claim the lands; if the Indians went below they 
were threatened with deaths that this was not just;” “that a party of 
white men had recently been in his country, surveying land and marking 
trees; that he followed them—told them that they must mark no more 
trees, and must leave the country; that he would not molest them, but 
they should not survey his lands.” There can be no more prolific source 
of strife, jealousy and bloodshed on the frontier, than the want of a fixed I 
boundary, above which the white men arc not allowed to go. 

These tribes are more fixed in their location, and more advanced in the | 
arts and comforts of civilization, (slight as they are.) than any other of the 
Indians of Texas. They are making very creditable efforts at raising In¬ 
dian corn, beans, pumpkins and melons; their lodges are made of a frame 
or net-work of sticks, thatched with coarse grass, and are large, warm ami 
comfortable. Their corn fields looked well, and were comparatively well 
cultivated. 

They have no farming implements but hoes, most of which they tenid 
they had bought. They wanted some light ploughs and plough harness, 
and more hoes. jj I 

I took pains to encourage them in the cultivation of corn, &c., and went 1 1 
around with them and looked at their corn fields, promised them some / 
ploughs and harness, and more hoes this fall, and next spring would en- I * 
deavor to provide them with some seed potatoes, (which they have not yet I 
cultivated,) and other seeds. ^ f 

There has been, and still is a great want of certain information a< to 
the numbers and condition of the various tribes in Texas. While amonj '■* 
these Indians I endeavored to ascertain their exact numbers, and with tlii) ;i 
view induced the chief# to go among their people and count them. Ilax in; 1 
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no system of numbers, they enumerated only with their fingers, or by 
means of bundles of sticks. They brought me a bundle of sticks for each 

tribe. 

The following is the enumeration furnished me as above, which I consider 
very accurate: 


Names of tribes. 


Total. 

Warriors. 

T owaccarros.. 

141 i 


rr ^ 

AV acoes. 

114 l 

293 

90 

Keechies. 

38 \ 



Caddoe3 . 

161 i 



Andaicos. 

202 ( 

476 

161 

Ionies. 

113 \ 



Delawares. 

63 

31 

Siawnees. 

70 

35 

. 

Total. 

902 

317 




Besides these, the Tonkawas are generally on the Brazos and its tribu¬ 
taries. They have no villages or permanent location, and I 'did not obtain 
their exact numbers, but they are estimated at about two hundred and fifty, 
making altogether of these tribes eleven hundred and"fifty-two, and less 
than four hundred warriors. 

It will be seen, upon examining the files of the department, that the 
tribes above enumerated, including the Wichitas, were in 1849 reported 
officially as having eight hundred warriors, and numbering four thousand 
persons. The Wichitas were represented to me as a small tribe, number¬ 
ing one hundred. They, together with about eighty warriors from the 
Caffiloes, Wacoes, and Keechies, (including about two-thirds of the latter 
tribe, i 'together with a small proportion of women and children, have, 
within the last two years, left Texas, and are now inhabiting the Wichita 
mountains beyond Red river. But deducting these, the above enumeration 
shows that former estimates have been very much too large, and I enter¬ 
tain no doubt that, upon actual enumeration, it will be found that there 
has been a proportionate over-estimate of the other Indians in Texas. 

The Lipans are estimated at five hundred, and the Comanches are set 
down, in round numbers at twenty thousand. 

I regret that Judge Rollins and mpself, while among them, did not as¬ 
certain the number of the Lipans. • 

Of the number of Comanches it is difficult, if not impossible, to get any 
accurate knowledge. 

The southern bands, who are the only Comanches that remain in Texas 
continuously, are not numerous. They inhabit the country on the Llano, 
the Colorado and its tributaries, and hunt and trade as high up as the 

Brazos. 

k They have no villages, or fixed location, but are here to-day and away 
to-morrow; their chiefs are Catumsie, Buffalo Hump, and Yellow Wolf. 
They frequent the military posts and settlements on the frontier, and met 
Judcre Rollins at the treaty on the Llano, in December last. Catumsie 
estimated the number who would meet Judge Rollins in October next at 
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about six hundred, including the Lipans. The northern Comanches come 
into Texas only in the winter, where they seek the shelter of her “upper 
cross timbers,” and the greener pastures of her more genial climate. In 
the summer they hunt the buffalo on the great prairies of the north. 

In the fall and winter two prominent chiefs of this gre .r Tribe, Pah-a-vu- 
ka and Shauico, with portions of their bands, frequent the Clear fork of 
the Brazos, and visit the Indian villages and trading-house' lower down on 
that stream. They are represented as friendly and well-disposed. 

From the best information I could get from the most intelligent of the 
various Indians we visited, including the concurring opinions of John Con¬ 
ner, Jim Shaw, and Bill Shaw, half-breed Delawares, who have had much 
intercourse with the Comanches, and who speak the language, Pah-a-yu- 
ka’s band consists of about two hundred lodges and one thousand persons, 
and Shanico’s of about three hundred persons. I could learn nothing from 
them of any other prominent chief or band of the northern Comanches. 

Estimating the southern Comanches, or those who remain in Texas bo- 
low the Brazos, at six hundred, (which is a full estimate,) and the northern 
Comanches, who come into the State under Pah-a-yu-ka and Shanico, at 
thirteen hundred, as above, the number thus accounted for is less than two 
thousand. Large numbers of this tribe, besides these, are doubtless con¬ 
stantly migrating, and about whom little is known; now wintering in the 
upper parts of Texas, then hunting buffalo on the great northern prairies, 
and again mixing with the Apaches and other Indians of New Mexico. 

The fact, however, that these half-breeds and other Indians who have 
spent their lives among the various Indian tribes, who speak the Comanche 
language, and who have been among them as traders, interpreters, &c., 
have no definite knowledge of more than as above stated, is conclusive to 
my mind that twenty thousand is a great exaggeration of their number. 
It was agreed between Judge Rollins and myself, that we would hold a 
nearly simultaneous meeting with the Indians, in our respective divisions, 
about the middle of October next. I accordingly appointed a meeting with 
the Indians above enumerated on the Brazos, and the northern Comanches 
at some point near Comanche Peak, when I proposed to distribute the 
goods (or a portion of them) assigned to me, and make such other presents 
of farming implements as are above referred to. I made arrangements to 
communicate this intelligence to the northern Comanches, and was assured 
that I might expect to meet a considerable number of them at that time. 

It is to be regretted that the sum appropriated for the Indians of Texas 
is small. A judicious distribution of presents, and more especially of pro¬ 
visions. , and occasional good supply of beef and corn, will do more to curb 
their marauding and thieving propensities, and establish peace and security 
on the frontier than the most vigorous hostile measures. 

No proper system or policy can be permanently established until a terri¬ 
tory is assigned to the Indians, where they can be located and encouraged 
in the cultivation of the soil and the arts of civilized life, their roving and 
migratory habits broken up, and the laws regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indians extended over them. 

In the meantime, however, frequent intercourse with the agents of the 
government, and a liberal policy in satisfying the craving ami irresistible 
demands of a hunger that sometimes borders on starvation, will check the 
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depredations on the frontier, and go far to give a security which otherwise 
it is impossible should exist. 

1 saw Colonel Rogers at Indianola, Texas, on the 11th July. Judge 
■Rollins had, previously, and while I was out among the Indians, with my 
concurrence, notified him that there was no necessity of awaiting my return, 
in order that he might proceed to the Rio Gramle according to his ex¬ 
pressed desire, and he informed me that he was preparing to set out ac¬ 
cordingly, and has undoubtedly reported to you to that effect. 

There will not he, therefore, for the present, any further division of the 
territory or Indians among us, nor is it probably necessary that there should 
he, under the present arrangement; however I shall he in communication 
on the Brazos with the largest proportion of the Indians in Texas, and a 
proper proportion of the goods and fund to be distributed among the Indians 
of Texas should he assigned to me. 

Respectfully submitted. JESSE STEM, 

Special Agent for the Indians in Texas , 

To the Hon. L. Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington city , I). (7, 


No. 80. 

Austin, Texas, November 1 , 1851. 

SrR: I expect to leave within a few days for the upper waters of the 
Brazos, to meet in council with the Caddoes, Wacoes, Au-dai-coes, Ker- 
chis, Fa-wac-car-ros, Ionies, Fou-ka-was, and such of the northern Co- 
manches as may be induced to come in. My Indian goods have been for¬ 
warded *to Fort Graham, and my runners are out to communicate with the 
Comanches. As I advised you in my report of August last, several of the 
tribes on the Brazos are making very creditable efforts at raising corn, but 
are almost entirely destitute of the necessary implements for its cultivation; 
in my interview with them in June last, I promised them some ploughs, 
hoes, &c. I have accordingly provided myself with a few light ploughs 
and plough harness and corn hoes to distribute among these Indians. 

The tribes on the Brazos, especially the Caddoes, Au-dai-coes and 
Ionies, are the most peaceable and well-disposed of the Indians of Texas, 
and for several years, by their uniform good conduct and readiness in deliv¬ 
ering up stolen property brought among them, have maintained a good 
reputation among the citizens of this State. They desire and should 
receive encouragement and proper consideration from the government. 

Since my former report a military post has been established on the Clear 
fork of the Brazos, about one hundred and fifty miles further up than Fort 
Graham. This post is beyond the several Indian villages on the Brazos, 
and unites the location and settlement of the adventurous citizens of this 
State on the hunting grounds, and perhaps upon the corn fields and in the 
villages of these Indians, or otherwise demand their removal beyond this 
line of posts ; in either case it involves serious hardship upon the Indians. 
They have built up villages, cleared off corn fields, and established homes, 
which they 'are forced to yield up without compensation ; already have 
several of these tribes been compelled to yield up homes thus established. 
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These things embarrass our intercourse with the Indians, and illustrate 
the pressing importance of placing Indian affairs in this State upon a dif¬ 
ferent basis; providing them with a territory in which th^y will be free 
from the encroachments of the white population, and where they can be 
compelled to settle down to an agricultural life, and abandon their roving 
and marauding habits. 

You have been notified before this of the death of my lamented col¬ 
league, J. H. Rollins, and have also been apprised doubtless that Colonel 
Rogers has gone into this district, and is now holding a council with the 
Indians on the San Saba. 

Colonel Rogers has taken with him, 1 am informed, the Indian goods 
intended for Judge Rollin’s district, as well as the goods intended for his 

own. 

Should it be his intention to distribute the whole of these goods in Judge 
Rollm’s district, it will, in my opinion, be furnishing an undue proportion 
to the Indians of that district, and will give rise to invidious comparisons 
on the part of the Indians of the Brazos. 

I beg leave to repeat the suggestion contained in my former report, that 
ray due proportion of the fund apportioned to the Indians of Texas may 
be subject to my otfn requisitions, for the use of the Indians in ray district, 
as my investigations convince me that I shall have under my charge on the 
Brazos my full equal proportion of the Indians of this State. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JESSE STEM, 

Special Indian Agent for Texas. 

To Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington city , D. C. 


No. 81. 

New York Sub-agency, 

Ellicottville , October 20, 1851. 

Sir: As the. person holding the office of sub-agent for the New York 
Indians, on the 30th day of September of this year, I submit to you the 
following statement respecting those Indians, as a brief annual report from 
this sub-agency. 

This statement would have been fuller had those on whom I called for 
sub-reports, and whose position enabled them alone to furnish the desired 
information, complied with that request. 

The Indians with whom I have been brought in contact as sub-agent, 
and to whom the United States pay annuities pursuant to treaty stipula¬ 
tions, consist of fragments or bands of the Senecas, Tuscaroras, Cayugas, 
Onondagas and Oneidas. 

The population of these bands, as appears from the census which I have 
caused to be taken during the present year, is as follows : 


Senecas at Allegany-- - -- 810 

Senecas at Cattartugus. 1218 

Senecas at Tonewanda* -- -- -- -- -- -- -- --... 6*12 
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Total Senecas in New York. 2679 

Tuscaroras.*-. 290 

Cay ups. 139 

Onondagas at Onondaga. 315 

Onondagas at Allegany.-.. 88 

Onondagas at Cattaraugus...-.. 25 

Onondagas at Tuscarora. 22 

Onondagas at Tonevvanda. 7 

Total Onondagoes in New York. 457 

Oneidas at Oneida. 171 

Oneidas at Onondaga. 37 

Oneidas at Cattaraugus. 5 

Total Oneidas in New York... 213 

Total in New York sub-agency. 3778 


The five above named tribes are remnants of the Six Nations; the Mo¬ 
hawk or sixth tribe having become nearly extinct in the State, but one 
person of Mohawk nationality having been met with by me. 

The territory occupied by the above named Indians consists of the Alle¬ 
gany, Cattaraugus, Tenewanda, Tuscarora and Onondaga reservations, and 
lands owned in severalty by the Oneidas in the counties of Madison and 
Oneida. 

The Allegany reservation, lying in Cattaraugus county, is owned and 
mainly occupied by the Senecas, a few Onondagas residing among them, 
chiefly the result of intermarriage between the two nations. The reserva¬ 
tion is forty miles in length, about one mile in width, and contains a little 
more than 30,000 acres; a large part of this tract is mountainous, and a 
portion of it unfit for cultivation. The larger part, however, embracing the 
immediate valley of the Allegany river, is fertile and produces the common 
grains in abundance. But a small share of the reservation is under actual 
cultivation, and a part, including several saw mills belonging to the Sene¬ 
cas, is rented to the whites, to whom the Indians are yearly selling the val¬ 
uable timber growing upon their land. The New York and Erie railroad 
passes through this reservation, having obtained from the Seneca council 
permission to do so for a stipulated sum. The principal post offices on and 
near the reservation are Allegany, Killbuck, Bucktooth and Cold Spring. 

The Cattaraugus reservation, lying in the counties of Erie, Cattaraugus, 
and Chautauque, is owned and occupied by the Senecas, with whom a por¬ 
tion of the Onondagas, and all the Cayu^as remaining in this State, also 
reside. The reservation lies on Cattaraugus creek, and extends from its 
mouth on Lake Erie some fourteen miles up the stream; it is two to five 
miles in width, and contains about 30,000 acres. The land is level, fertile, 
suitable for wheat or any grain produced by the State of New York, and is 
to a considerable extent under cultivation. A portion of this reservation is 
also rented to the whites, including one or two saw mills belonging to the 
Senecas. The New York and Erie railroad likewise traverses this reserva¬ 
tion. The principal villages and post offices on and near the reservation 
are Versailles, Gowanda, La Grange and Chief Warrior. 

The Tonevvanda reservation is almost solely occupied by the Senecas, 
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r.r/1 lies in the counties cf Erie and Ganesee. It embraces near 15,000 
acres of exceedingly vaiuabie lam!, is about twentv-5re tn’l^s from the city 
of Buffalo and fifteen from Batavia. But a small portion of the reserva¬ 
tion is under cultivation. The post offices through which the Tonewandas 
are chiefly accessible are Akron and Pembroke. 

The Tuscaiora reservation, lying three miles east of Lewistown and 
Niagara river, and nine miles from Niagara Falls, belongs to the Tusca- 
roras, and embraces a tract of about 7000 acres, including a section of 
land bought by them of the Holland company. This reservation is good 
land for agricultural uses, being level and much of it under fair cultivation. 
A considerable part of the land is rented by the individual Indians to the 
whites. The most convenient post offices in the neighborhood of the Tus- 
caroras are Lewistown and Suspension Bridge. 

The Onondaga reservation, including the township of Onondaga, in the 
county of Onondaga, is owned by the Onondagas, and occupied by them 
and a portion of the Oneidas. The reservation is a fertile handsome tract, 
under imperfect cultivation, and includes about 7000 acres. It is situated 
eight miles from Syracuse, which being much frequented by these Indians 
is the post office through which they are most conveniently addressed. 

The Oneida lands, lying in the counties of Madison and Oneida, are held 
by those Indians in severalty and may be conveyed, and are owned by 
them in fee, precisely as the lands of the whites. They reside about two 
miles from Oneida Castle, their most convenient post office; and their lands 
are fertile, handsome, and better cultivated than those of any other Indians 
in the State. I am unable to state what amount of land they own, but am 
of the opinion that it does not exceed 3000 acres. 

It thus appears that the whole amount of land in possession of the above 
enumerated tribes, within the State of New York, is about 92,000 acres. 
This added to the territory enjoyed by that portion of the St. Regis Indians 
residing in this State, would probably make 100,000 acres as the whole 
tract ot land belonging to the Indians in the State of New York. This 
land is generally of the finest quality, partially and indifferently cultivated, 
but rich in resources, and reserved by the Indians in the several treaties 
which they have formed as the choicest portion of their ancient entire do¬ 
main. 

In numbers, and in territorial and other resources, the Senecas stand at 
the head of the New York Indians. As I before remarked, they occupy 
the Allegany, Cattaraugus and Tonewanda reservations. By the treaty of 
1838, between the Senecas and the Ogden company, the former ceded to 
the latter the three reservations which they now occupy, together with the 
Buffalo reservation, at present owned and occupied by the whites. These 
four reservations embraced a tract of about 100,000 acres. The considera¬ 
tion which the Ogden company was to pay for it was (I think) $100,000 
for the territory, and $102,000 for the improvements, making $202,000 
for the entire Seneca interest in *the lands so ceded. 

Through the efforts of certain disinterested friends of the Spnecas, whose 
names are too -well known lo need repetition here, and who derive no 
pleasure from the celebration of their names in type, this treaty was not 
carried into effect, but continued inoperative until, in 1842, another treaty 
was entered into between the same parties, by which the Allegany and 
Cattaraugus reservations were to continue the property of the Senecas, and 
the Ogden company were to retain, f ° a diminished consideration, only the 
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Buffalo and Tonewanda reservations. This latter treaty was carried into 
fefieet only so far as it pertained to the former of these reservations. By 
virtue of that treaty the improvements on the two reservations were to be 
valued and appraised by two persons selected, one by the United States, 
and the other by the Ogden company, who were to determine the amount 
to which each Seneca should be entitled, and file their award on its rendi¬ 
tion, in the office of the Secretary of the War Department. 

These appraisers having been thus appointed, and duly qualified, ap¬ 
peared upon the Tonewanda reservation for the purpose of settling the 
value ot the above named improvements; but the Tonewandas, maintaining 
that ihe treaty, by virtue of which the Ogden company was about to be¬ 
come possessed of their lands, was not obligatory on them, never having 
been ratified or participated in by the authorites of their own band, and 
maintaining that their reservation could only be conveyed by its own con¬ 
sent, expressed through the channels which usage and the common law of 
the Indians had sanctioned, refused to permit the appraisers to act, and 
forcibly excluded them from their territory. 

The treaty was consequently not carried into effect, so far as it pertained 
to a personal appraisal of the before mentioned improvements. The ap¬ 
praisers, in their attempt to comply wit^i the requirements of the treaty, 
were only able to ascertain, by means of third persons, what the improve¬ 
ments belonging to the Tonewandas were worth in the aggregate, and to 
make and file their award pursuant to the information thus obtained. This 
was done, and the award was so rendered. 

Yet the Ogden company never obtained possession of this reservation. 
Some time after, and when, had the award been duly made, and the terms 
of the treaty been complied with on the part of the Indians, the Ogden 
company would have been in possession of the land, the said company 
peaceably possessed themselves of a certain mill on said reservation, by 
purchasing a lease of the same given to a third person, which mill the com¬ 
pany refused to surrender at the expiration of the term of the lease. A 
collision ensued. Those who occupied the premises under the Ogden 
company were expelled, and the agents of the company returned with legal 
process in the hands of the sheriff to enforce their title to the property. 

On account of what then occurred on the part of the sheriff, and those 
engaged with him, certain of the Tonewandas brought an action against 
the conceived aggressors for personal damages. On the trial of this action, 
in presenting the case to the jury, the presiding judge declared that the 
stipulations of the treaty, touching the course to be pursued by the arbitra¬ 
tors or appraisers, had not been complied with in such a manner as to pass 
the title to the Ogden company. Whereas, the appraisers should have 
valued the improvements by a personal inspeetjon, and if forcibly opposed, 
should have enforced their right by legal process; and whereas, instead of 
awarding an aggregate sum, their award should have embraced a specifi¬ 
cation of the value of improvements belonging to each Tonewanda, so that 
the agent, whose duty it should be to pay over the money, could ascertain 
the amount of each one’s share; the court said that the Ogden company 
had failed to perfect their title, and had therefore been trespassers in going 
upon the reservation. 

I am not aware that any formal litigation of the question has since then 
occurred • and perhaps I should remark that the facts, as above stated, are 
only such as I have gathered from individuals who possess and ought to be 
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acquainted with the facts and nature of the case referred to. The reserva¬ 
tion is still in the hands of the Tonewandas, who feel an extreme and 
tender jealousy in respect to their territorial rights, and who seem deter¬ 
mined to exhaust all legal means in vindicating theit claim against the 
Ogden company. 

This band of the Senecas seems, therefore, to be somewhat in a state of 
outlawry, the treaty, under which they have ostensibly ceded their lands, 
having been recognised by President Tyler, and possessing all the external 
sanctions known to a law of the United States. I believe that the general 
government has, in several instances, recognised the claim of the Ogden 
company, as indeed it could not otherwise than do, so long as regard is had 
to the regularities and forms of law. The friends of the Tonewandas are 
now generally persuaded that the law and the facts are on their side, and 
that whatever may have been obligatory under the treaty in the beginning, 
time and circumstances have given the Indians the advantage, and reinsta¬ 
ted them in whatever rights they may formerly have lost or released. 

The Senecas are, without doubt, steadily advancing in social and indus¬ 
trial improvement. Intemperance, licentiousness, extravagance, and idle¬ 
ness, are still incident to too many of them; yes, it is evident to all who 
reside in their vicinity, and can observe their progress, that they are more 
industrious, less licentious arid wcious, than when they first established 
themselves on the reservations they now occupy. 

There are still to be found white men who carry vice and crime into 
their midst, and who aid them in the invention of evils which their un¬ 
taught and simple state would have disabled them from conceiving. These 
evil associations and vicious incursions on the part of the whites are meas¬ 
urably prevented and steadily diminished by the efforts which beneficient 
men are making, and by the vigilance of the statutes of this State, and of 
those to whom the execution of the law is entrusted. Judging from the 
past, and from the laws which preside over the moral and industrial condi¬ 
tion of all men, there is hardly a doubt that the progress of civilization, 
and the liberty with 'which intelligence makes men free, will slowly, yet 
constantly, revolutionize the condition of the Seneca, and transform him 
into a closer resemblance to the white man, whose civilization at first cor¬ 
rupts, and afterwards reclaims him to a better life. The general voice and 
moral sense of the community render unpopular any attempt to thrive by 
the ignorance and fidelity of the red man; and every attempt to profit by 
his wayward appetites must be made in secret, and carried out in defiance 
of the indignation of that large majority who still and ever are the friends 
of the thoughtless and feeble Indian. 

In regard to agricultural pursuits, I am positive that the present year has 
been attended with a marked advance. I was informed by a most compe¬ 
tent observer, residing on the Cattaraugus reservation, that the band of 
Senecas belonging there had advanced during the present year thirty per 
cent, in industry and in'general fidelity to their proper avocations. This 
seems a large per centage, but I am assured that the facts will warrant the 
statement. It is fair to suppose that the improvement in this particular, 
which has marked the inhabitants of Cattaraugus, would prove nearly 
equally true of those residing at Allegany and Tonewanda. I have my¬ 
self been pleased and surprised, in crossing these tracts of Indian ground, to 
observe, the traces of industry and thrift which mark the progress of so 
many of the Indians under my charge. As fair crops have been raised on 
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many Indian farms as could any where be seen, and the sufficient fences, 
excellent horses and oxen, wagons and tools, with the comfortable dwell¬ 
ings and decent out-houses, belonging to the more frugal and industrious 
part, have demonstrated that the Indian is capable of prosperity, and that 
if he fails it is only because he will not succeed. 

In the mechanic arts the Indians are probably more backward than in 
other branches of common improvement. Too much thought, patient ap- 
plicatiort, and minute care, are requisite in the construction of machinery, 
implements, and the various objects of mechanism, to make the task en¬ 
durable, or invite him to any attempt at success. 

What I have remarked of the progress of the Senecas, in physical and 
social improvement generally, may be said, though perhaps in a more 
limited degree, of all the Indians within the State. Each of the reserva¬ 
tions is more or less supplied with churches and school houses, preachers 
and teachers. Among these are several missionaries, who labor faithfully 
for the Christianization of the people; and, though the doctrines of ancient 
paganism are still in the ascendancy, though the rites and beliefs which 
have been transmitted from immemorial antiquity to the present generation 
still give tone and character to the moral and physical condition of the In¬ 
dian, yet the attempt at reform is not lost upon them ; and the restoring 
nature ol Christianity, enforced as it is by the education they obtain at the 
schools, is steadily introducing itself into their old creeds, and constantly, 
though slowly, dissolving the ice of heathenism and the veil of superstition 
that have darkened their savage though stately minds. 

In regard to the number of Indians who have received education, I have 
been surprised at the proportion who could read and write. Within my 
acquaintance are many Indians, particularly among the Senecas, who are 
quite respectably educated, and who, in conversation and composition, 
evince a command of thoughts and facts that would not discredit a syste¬ 
matic English scholar. It had been my intention to present you a full and 
particular statement of the condition of the schools in this sub-agency, but 
I have unfortunately been unable to obtain the sub-reports on which I re¬ 
lied for that information. 

As it regards the relations of the Indians to the government, and the 
manner i 1 which they receive the regulations and dispensations of their 
great father, the President, I am able to say that I have found as good a 
degree of loyalty, and as evident tokens of satisfaction, on the part of these 
untutored people as have been observable aiming the more favored and 
responsible inhabitants of this Republic. They have sometimes slightly 
objected to what they consider the ex parte decisions made by the authori¬ 
ties at Washington, and have sometimes spoken and acted, upon the pre¬ 
sumption that the sub-agent was responsible for the regulations wkich he 
professes only to obey; yet in every instance, and usually with a good 
grace, they have at length acquiesced in the will of the department, and 
have received, with a ready hand and cheerful countenance, the annuities 
which I have offered them, according to the method of distribution estab¬ 
lished by Congress and the department. 

As appears by my last quarterly reports transmitted to you, all the an¬ 
nuity money for the present year has been accepted by the Indians, except 
a portion of five per cent, on the {$75,000 paid by the Ogden company for 
Seneca lands, which was refused by the Tonewandas through fear that their 
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acceptance of it might operate as a waiver of their claim to their reserva¬ 
tion, which is understood to be still in dispute. 

This is the first year in which all the annuity goods payable to the New 
York Indians have been received and distributed by the sub-agent—a por¬ 
tion of the bands having heretofore obtained the goods and disposed of 
them according to the old manner of distribution. From what I have ob¬ 
served and heard of the condition and history of the Indians in regard to 
their annuities, both money and goods, I have no hesitation in declaring 
that, in my opinion, the only safe and proper manner of distributing the 
same, so as to guard and secure I he rights of the individual Indians, is to 
disburse them per capita to the heads of families, in substantially tie same 
manner as at present practised in this sub-agency. 

I remain, sir, very respectfully, F your obedient servant, 

C. P. WASHBURN, 

Late Sub-agent. 

lion. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 82. 

Cattaraugus Reservation, 

Upper Mission station , November 17, 1851. 

Sir: The change in the sub-agency for the New York Indians having 
occurred just previous to the usual time of reporting the condition of the 
schools, and the new incumbent having thus far made no call for a report, 
permit me, at this late day, to make an informal statement of some of the 
more important facts. 

Connected with this station, with the usual vacations, two week-day 
schools have been kept in operation during the year, attended by ninety- 
four pupils. Thirty-two of these (sixteen boys and sixteen girls) weie con¬ 
nected with the school at New Town, a settlement composed almost wholly 
of the former pagan inhabitants of the Buffalo reservation, but who aie now 
beginning to appreciate, in some degree, the value of education for their 
children. Of the sixty-two pupils in Ihe other schools, thirty-seven were 
boys and twenty-five girls. Five of them commenced attendance but a few 
days before the close of the year. The foregoing numbers are the aggre¬ 
gate of the teachers’ lists. The average attendance has been considerably 
less, though relatively greater, than in previous years, and a decided im¬ 
provement has been manifested, especially in the New Town schools, in 
respect to the proficiency of the pupils. 

The Rev. Mr. Bliss, of the lower station, having removed to another 
field of labor, and his successor being but just arrived, it may be proper for 
me to state, that two schools, attended by seventy pupils, have been kept 
up during the year in connexion with that"station; and a third was in ope¬ 
ration about four months, attended by some twenty scholars. 

A home for destitute orphans was opened in April la»t, and ten children 
were taken in charge; the expenses were defrayed principally by the pro¬ 
ceeds of the farm formerly occupied by the Society of Friends, which the 
new government had set apart for that purpose, and by an appropriation 
from the national fund. After six months, under different influences, it 


was suffered to fall through, but not without having demonstrated the ad¬ 
vantages of such an institution, and the practicability of keeping it in suc¬ 
cessful operation ; neither did it fail to excite a deep interest in the minds 
of many of the Indians. 

I have been requested by Mr. Pierce, the present teacher of the school 
established on the reservation by the State of New York, to make a brief 
statement of the condition and prospect of that school. During three quar¬ 
ters of the year the teachers employed were white men, and the school ex¬ 
perienced the ordinary amount of prosperity. The whole number of pupils 
on the list was a little upwards of sixty. A little previous to the close of 
the third quarter, it became known that the legislature had neglected to 
make the usual appropriation for sustaining the school; but Mr. Pierce has 
undertaken to instruct it, in the confidence that the oversight will be reme¬ 
died by the next legislature ; and if not, that he will at least have the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his people benefited by his efforts. He has now in atten¬ 
dance sixteen boys and an equal number of girls, whom he regards as making 
very satisfactory progress in their studies. 

from the foregoing brief statements it will be seen that two hundred 
and forty children, at least, have enjoyed, to a greater or less extent, the 
benefits of school instruction on this reservation during the year embraced 
in this report. It is painful to be obliged to add, that probably more than 
another hundred, of the proper age, have entirely neglected to avail them¬ 
selves of their privileges. * 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ASHER WRIGHT, 


Sugerintendant , Sfc. 


Hon. Luke Lea, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington , D. C. 
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No. 1 .—Statement exhibiting the amount of 


Narnfes of tribes on whose 
account the stock is held. 

Names of the States 
which issued tho 
bonds. 

Rate per cont. 

Amount of each lot 
of bonds. 

Aggregate amount of 
the bonds for each 
tribo. 

Amount of the annual 
interest on each. 

1 

6 

$94,000 00 


$4,700 00' 

.1 


5 i 

250^000 00 


12, 050 00' 



€ 

270, 000 00 


16'020 OOj 



6 

761 39 


45 68; 



6 

64,000 00 


3.840 OOl 



5 i 

41,138 00 


2,056 90 


U. S. loan, 1847 . 

6 

5,800 00 


'348 00 



61 

10,000 00 


550 OOj 

| 




$735,699 39 



6 

130.850 43 


7,851 02| 

Pottawatomies. (Mills) 

U. S. loan, 1847 . 

6 

2i;791 83 


1,307 61 


U. S.loan, 1842 . 

6 

39,921 93 


2,395 31 


U. S. loan, 1843 . 

5 

157 60 


7 88| 





192,721 79 

' 



5 

68,000 00 


3,400 00 1 

Pottawatomies. (Edu- 

U. S.loan, 1847 . 

6 

6,525 54 


3!M 53 

cation.) 

U. S. loan, 1842. 

6 

5,556 71 

. 

333 40) 





80,082 25 

,-*- 

Incompetent Chickasaws. 


6 


2,0t0 00 









3,000 00 


160 00 



6 

770 03 


46 20 


U. S. loan, 1842 . 

6 

433 68 


26 02 




|- 

4,203 71 




6 

29,341 50 


1,760 49 



6 

l'OOO 80 


60 00 


U. S. loan,1842 . 

6 

1,734 7ll 


104 08 





32,077 01 




6 


5,000 00 


Senecas and Shawnces. .. 

Kentucky. 

6 1 

6,000 00 

800 00 

Missouri. 

6|! 

7,000 00 


886 00 


U. S.loan, 1843 . 

6 1 

3,641 04 

. 

182 05 




— 

16,641 04 

— 

Tv ii\s cchools 

Missouri. 

51 

16,000 00 


990 00 


U. S. loan, 1847 . 

6 i 

1,640 06 


92 40 


U. S.loan, 1843 . 

6 

2,700 00 


185 00 


U. S.loan, 1842 . 

G 

4,444 66 


266 67 





24,684 72 

- h 

Mcnottionccs •»•»••• •. * • 

Kentucky. 

6 

77,000 00 

...j 

3,850 00 


U. S.loan, 1843 . 

5 

3,117 ?8 


155 87 


U. S.loan, 1842 . 

6 

26,114 88 

..: 

1,566 89 


U. S.loan, 1847 . 

I 6 1 

21,321 10 


1,279 26 





127,576 36 


Chippewa8 and Ottawas.. 

U. S.loan, 1843 . 

5 

6,368 27| 


318 41 

|U. S. loan, 1842 . 

6 

4,638 97 


273 68 


|U. S. loan, 1847 . 

6 

2,274 47 


136 47 


1 



18,231 71 

1- J 
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investments for Indian account in various stocks. 


<o . j <n 

£ j? 1 ” 

oi S 

i « 

2 

15 

5 c 

2 &~.2 

« I -S3 

o ® 

1 — & 

.5 

V 

* S 

— c. 

25 a 

S>n g 

fco o r 

£ 

© eS 

rO >> 

g » 

s 

s 

Where th 
is depos 
wanted. 

Treaties, or 
to which 
seen for 
jects inte 
plied. 


New York. 

Treas.U.S. 

Treaty Dec., 1835 


_do _ 

_ do. ... 



- do. . ., 

_do_ 

.do. 


Baltimore.. 

- do - 



New York. 

....do.... 



'Baltimore.. 

- do_ 

Treatv Feb. 27,’19 


Wash’ton. . 

- do _ 

. do . 


New York. 

_ do _ 


$773,332 50 




Baltimore. . 

- do - 

. do . 


Wash’ton.. 

- do _ 

Treaty Sept., 1888 


....do.... 

_ do _ 



- do _ 

.. ..do _ 

. do . 

220,067 50j 




New York. 

.... do _ 




dn 






85,978 11 




2,000 00L..do.... 

New York. 

....do.... 

Treaty May, 1834 


....do.... 




Wash’ton.. 




_do_ 



| 4,416 39] 





Baltimore.. 




New York. 

-do_ 

....... do.!’..... 


Wash’ton.. 

-do_ 

.do. 

i 36,924 431 



4,900 00 ....do.... 

New York. 

....do.... 

.do. 

i.'....do.... 

... .do.... 

....do.... 

Treaty Feb., 1831 


_do_ 

_do.... 

.do. 


....do.... 

-do_ 

.do. 

16,715 74 




.:....do.... 

....do.... 

-do.... 

Treaty June, 1825 


W ash’ton.. 

.... do.... 


.:.::d 0 ;:::! 

....do.... 

... • do.... 

do 


_do_ 

... .do_ 

.do. 

27,670 32 





New York. 

....do.... 

Treaty Sept., 1836 


Wash’ton.. 

-do_ 


.do.... 

... .do_ 

... .do_ 1 



....do.... 

....do.... 


130,925 36 




,.do_ 

....do.... 

-do- 

Treaty Mar., 1836 


... .do.... 

... .do ... J 

.do.V 

.7 • • • * 

.... do.... 

....do.... 

do 

14,059 16 


i 
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Ko. 1 —Statement exhibiting the amount of investments 


Names of tribes on whose 
account the stock is held. 

Names of tho States 
which issued the 
bonds. 

Rate per cent. 

Amount of each lot 
of bonds. 

Aggregate amount of t 
the bonds for each 1 
tribe. 



6 

$73,800 00 




54 

28,000 00 



U. S. loan, 1848 * 

5 

13,'700 00 



U. S.loan, 1842 . 

6 

49,900 84 






$165,400 84 



6 


450,000 00 

tion with Chickasaws. 




Delawares. (Education). 

U. S.loan, 1842 . 

6 


7,806 28 

Osages. (Education).... 

U. S.loan, 1843 . 

5 

7,400 00 


; 

U. S. loan, 1842. 

6 

24,679 66 






82,079 66 

Stockbridge and MunseeB 

U. S.loan, 1842 . 

6 


5,204 16 

Choctaw education. 

(I. S. loan, 1842 . 

6 

60,893 62 



U. S.loan, 1843 . 

5 

1,546 44 



U. S.loan,1847 . 

6 

18,026 97 





— 

80,466 03 

Chippcwas of Swan Creek 

U. S.loan, 1843 . 

5 


5,869 43 

Ottawas of Blanchard’s 

U. S. loan, 1843 . 

5 


7,850 41 

Forks. 





Ottawas of Rochedo. 

U. S. loan, 1843 . 

i 5 


1,650 43 





1,990,222 12 



l 1 


$4,428 00 
1,540 00 
685 00 
2,994 05 


870 00 
1,480 00 


8,653 61 
77 27 
1,081 61 


» 
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for Indian account in various stocks —Continued. 


1 1 

Hi 

||| 

Amount of the cost | 
of each lot of bonds, j 

Aggregate cost of the 
bonds for each tribe, j 

When the interest is ! 
payable. 

Where tho interest is 
payable. 

Where the interest 
is deposited until 
wanted. 

Treaties, on reference 
to which it may be 
seen for what ob¬ 
jects interest is ap¬ 
plied. 

- 1 

$82,000 00 


Semi-an’ly. 

New York. 

Treas. U.S. 

Treaty June, 1832 


28'487 48 


....do.... 


....do.... 

.. .do. 

. 

13,840 00 


....do.... 

W ash’ton.. 

_do.... 



56,078 03 





.do. 

$9,647 05 

$180,405 51 





27,000 00 


500,000 00 

....do- 

New York. 

_do- 

Treaty Jan. 17,’37 

468 38 


9,144 27 




Treaty 1838 . 

. 

7,474 74 


....do.... 


Treaty 1825 . 


27,656 76 






1,850 00 

35,131 50 





312 25 


6,096 16 

_do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Treaty May, 1840 


68,236 73 


....do- 

....do.... 

_do.... 

Treaty Sept., 1830 


1,530 00 


....do.... 

_do_ 

_do_ 

.do. 


19,979 75 



_do_ 


.do. 

4,812 49 

89,746 48 





293 47 

j 

5,986 82 

....do.... 

_do_ 

....do.... 

jTreaty May, 1834 

392 52 

| 

8,007 42 

_do_ 

....do.... 

....do- 

Treaty Aug., 1831 

82 52 


1,683 44 

....do.... 

....do_ 

_do.... 


113,204 25 

' 

2,152,991 10 






Department of the Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 27, 1851. 
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Statement exhibiting the annual interest appropriated by Conpress to pay 
the following tribes of Indians , in lieu of investing the sum of money 
provided by treaties and laws in stocks. 


Names of tribes. 

Amount provided by 
treaty for invest¬ 
ment. 

Rate of per cent. 

Amount of interest 
annually appropri¬ 
ated. 

Delawares. 

$46,080 

6 

$2,304 

Chippewas and Otto was. 

200,000 

6 

12,000 

Sioux, Mississippi. 

800,000 

6 

15,000 

Sacs and foxes, Missouri ... 

175,400 

6 

8,770 

Winnebagoes. 

1,185,000 

6 

69,250 

Sacs and Foxes, Mississippi. 

1,000,000 

5 

50,000 1 

Iowas. 

167,500 

6 

7,875 

Osagcs. 

69,120 

6 

3,456 ! 

| 

Creeks . 

350,000 

6 

17,500 

Senecas, New York. 

76,000 

6 

3,750 ! 

Kauzas. 

200,000 | 

6 

10,000 ; 

Pottawatomies. 

643,000 , 

5 

82,150 ; 

Choctaws. 

872,000 1 

5 

43,600 : 


6,273,100 


265,655 | 


Authority by which it is 
made. 


Treaty, September 29,1829. 

Resolution of the Senate, 
May 27, 1836. 

Treaty, September 29,1837. 

Treaty, October 21, 1837. 

Treaties, November 1, 1837, 
and October 13, 1846. 

Treaties, October 21, 1887, 
and October 11, 1842. 

Resolution of the Senate, 
January 19, 1838. 

Resolution of the Senate, 
January 19, 1838. 

Treaty, November 23,1838. 

Treaty, May 20, 1842, and 
law of Congress, June 27, 
1840. i . 

Treaty, January 14,1846. 

Treaty, June 6, 1846. 

Treaty, September 27, 1830, 
and laws of 1842 and 1845. 


Department op the Interior, 

Office Indian Affaire , Novemlir 27, 1861 















No. 3. 

Estimate of funds required for the Jiscal year commencing July . 1 , 1852, and terminating June 30, 1853, to wit: office 
expenses, compensation to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to the clerks and messengers in the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner, and for contingencies of the office. 


Laws. 


Volume, i 


Statutes at Large. 

Do. 

Pamphlet copy, 1846 and 1847. 
Pamphlet copy, last session ... 

Statutes at Largo. 

Pamphlet copy, last session ... 

'Statutes at Large. 

Do. 

Pamphlet copy, 1847 and 1848. 
Pamphlet copy, last session ... 

Statutes at Large. 

Do. 

Pamphlet copy, 1846 and 1847, 
Pamphlet copy, 1847 and 1848, 
Pamphlet copy, last session .., 

Statutes at Large. 

Do. 

Do. 


5 


3 

6 


5 

5 


5 | 


Contingent expenses of the office, viz : 
Blank books, binding and stationery, 

Labor. 

Miscellaneous items. 


Total 


Page. 


Capacity. 


[Acts making pro 
vision. 


564 

446 

204 

587 

27 

687 

446 

27 

288 

587 

446 

27 

204 

288 

587 

27 

26 

27 


1 & 2 
9 ( 


Commissioner. 
Chief clerk.;.. 


:t 

n 


Three clerk's. 
Six clerks... 


Four clerks . 


Two clerks. 
Messenger . 
-do. 


July 

April 

March 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

April 

May 

Aug. 

Feb. 

April 

May 

March 

Aug. 

Feb. 

May 

May 

May 


9, 1832 
20, 1818 
3, 1847 
27, 1851 
9, 1830 
27, 1851 
20, 1818 
9, 1836 
12, 1848 
27, 1851 
20, 1818 
9, 1836 
3, 1847 
12, 1848 
27, 1851 
9, 1836 
9, 1836 
9, 1836 


Rate of 

Total. 

salary. 



- 

$3,000 00 

,$300 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 

4,800 00 

1,400 00 

8,400 00 

1,200 00 

4,800 00 

1,000 00 

2,000 00 

700 00 

700 00 

500 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

1 

200 00 

V 2,000 00 

800 00 



28,200 00 
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No. 4. 


Estimate of funds required for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1852, 
department and the payment of annuities and other objects 

CURRENT EXPENSES OF 


|Yol. Page. 


Objects. 


Statutes at Large.. 

Pamphlet copy last session .... 688 2 


Pamphlet copy 1849-’50 


437 2 


Pay of sup’ts of Indian affairs, viz: 
Three for the tribes east of the Rocky moun¬ 
tains. .. 

One for ibe tribes in the Territory of Oregon. 


Pamphlet copy 1849-’50 _ 437 4 

Pamphlet copy last session 1 _ 588 4 

Do...do... 


Pay of Indian agents, viz: 

Three for the tribes in Oregon... 

E leven for the tribes east of the Rocky moun- 

tains, &c.• 

Six for the tribes east of the Rocky moun- 
■ tains, &c.... .*4* 


Pay of interpreters: 


Statutes at Large . 

4 

787 

9 ; 

Pamphlet copy last session . 


687 

8 

Pamphlet copy 1845-’46 .. . 


21 

1 

Do . do. . 


21 i 

1 


4 

738 

10 

Do . 

nr. 

4 

738 

16 

*•••••'.. 



N ino for the tribes in Oregon.1 

Forty for the tribes elsewhere..4" 

Pay of clerk to superintendent at St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

Pay of clerk to superintendent at Van lJuren, 

Arkansas.. 

Presents to Indians.. 

Provisions for Indians.. 

Buildings at agencies and repairs thereof.... 
Contingencies, Indian department . 
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So. 4. 

and ending June 30, 1853, to meet the current expenses of the Indian 
provided for by treaties with varioxis Indian tribes . 

INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Acts making 
provision. 

Rato of salary. • 

Amount. 

Total. 

Feb. 27, 1851 
Juue 5, 1850 

$2,000 00' 

2,600 00 

§6,000 00 
2,500 00 

$8,500 00 




Juno 5, 1850 

1,500 00 

4,500 00 


Feb. 27, 1851 

1,500 00 

16,500 00 


Feb. 27, 1851 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

27,700 00 




June SO, 1884 
Feb. 27, 1851 
Feb. 27, 1851 

| 600 00 
400 00 

4,500 00 
16,000 00 

20,500 00 

1,200 00 

June 27, 1846 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

June 27, 1846 
June 30, 1834 
June 30, 1834 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 
GjOO't 00 

1,000 00 
5,000 00 
11,800 00 


11,800 00 


15,000 00 
36,500 00 

15,000 00 
36,500 00 








127,200 00 
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No. 4.— Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

ANNUITIES, &o., TO 


Laws. 


Statutes at Largo .... 4 


Statutes at Large 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Statutes at Large 


Statutes at Large 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Statutes at Large.. 


Statutes at Large .... 

Do. 

Do. 


Do.. 

Do.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 


Vol. 

Page. 

Sec. 

Names of tribes and objects. 




CHRISTIAN INDIANS. 

4 

58 

7 & 

Permanent annuity.'.... 


& 183 

last. 

chippewas of saganaw. 

7 

51 

4 

Permanent annuity.. 

7 

106 

204 

205 

2 


7 

.] 


7 

8 

Permanent provision for the support of black-1 

7 

530 

7 

smiths, and for farming utensils and cattle and 1 
the employment of persons to aid them in agri- [ 

3 

608 

1 

7 

291 

6 

Education during the pleasure of Congress. 

CHIPPEWA8, MENOMONEE8, WINNEDAGOES, AND NEW 
YORK INDIANS. 

7 

304 

5 

Education during the pleasure ol Congress.. 

CHOCTAWS. 

7 

99 

2 

Permanent annuity.1 

7 

213 

13 

do . 

7 

235 

2 

Permanent annuity for edttcation.ffJ] 

7 

338 

21 


7 

212 

6 

Permanent provision for blacksmith.. 

7 

286 

9 


7 

335 

14 

For interest on the amounts awarded Choctaw 
claimants under the 14th artitle of the treaty of 
Dancing Rabbitt creek, of Sept miber 27, 1830, 
for lands on which they resided, but which it is 
impossible to give them, and ir. :eu of the scrip 
that has been awarded under the act of August 

5 

514 

3 

5 

777 

1 

23, 1842, not deliverable east by the 3d section 
of the said law, per act of March 8, 1845 ...... 

CHICKASAWS. 

1 

619 

i 

Permanent annuity.4 

CHIPPEWAS OF LAKE SUPERIOR AND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

7 

636 

2 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments in money. 

7 

636 

2 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments in goods.. 

7 

636 

2 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments tor the establish¬ 
ment of three smith shops, supporting three 
smiths, and furnishing iron and steel .......... 

7 

536 

2 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments foi the support of 
farmers, purchase of implements, grain or seed 
and to carry on their agricultural pursuits. 

7 

536 

! 2 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase 
of provisions... 

, 7 

686 

2 

j Sixteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase 
of tobacco.,va 

. 7 

692 

4 

Eleventh of twenty-five instalments in money .... 

. 7 

692 

4 

1 

Eleventh of twenty-five instalments in goods. 
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Indian department for the year ending June 30, 1853—Continued. 
INDIAN TRIBES, &c. 


Acts making provision. 

^Amount. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Amount brought forward.... 


$127 200 


Act May 2G, 1824, and May 20,1836.. 


400 


Per 4 th article treaty Aug. 3, 1795.. 
2d article treaty Nov. 17, 1807.. 
4th article treaty Sept. 24,1819.. 

$1,000 

80C 

1,000 


8th article treaty Sept. 24, 1819.. 
7th article treaty Jan^ 14, 1837.. 

j- 2,000 



6th article treaty Aug. 5, 1826.. 

1,000 

5,800 





Per 5th article treaty Aug. 11, 1827.. 


1,500 


Per 2d article treaty Nov. 16, 1805.. 
13th art. treaty Oct. 18, 1820.. 

3,000 

600 

Support of light-horsemen. 

Pay fixed by law, June 30,1834 
Estimated by the agent. 

2d article treaty Jan. 20, 1825.. 
21st art. treaty Sept. 27, 1830.. 
tth article treaty Oct. 28, 1820.. 

6,000 

25 

600 


Hth article treaty Jan. 20, 1825.. 

600 

43 600 





54,145 

B. 



Per act of February 25,1799. 


3,000 


Per 2d article treaty July 29, 1837... 
2d article treaty July 29, 1837... 

9 

2d article treaty July 29, 1837... 

9,500 

19,000 

3,000 

Fixed by treaty. 


2d article treaty July 29, 1837... 

1,000 

Fixed by treaty. 


2d article treaty July 29, 1837... 

2,000 



2d article treaty July 29, 1837... 
4th article treaty Oct. 4,*1842... 
4th article treaty Oct. 4, 1842... 

500 

12.500 

10.500 



Amount earned forward.... 

Part iii. — IB 

58,000 

192,045 

1 

i 
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Doc. No. 2. 


•^°* 4 -—Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

ANNUITIES, &c. 

Laws. IVol. Pago. [Sec.. Names of tribes and objects. 


Laws. 

Vol 

1 

Page. Sec. 

Statutes at Largo .... 

7 

592 4 

Do. 

7 

692 4 

Do. 

7 

592 4 

Do. 

7 

592 4 

Do. 

7 

592 4 

Pamp. copy 1847-’48. 


102 8 

Statutes at Large .... 

7 

36 4 

Do. 

7 

69 2 

Do. 

7 

287 4 

Do. 

7 

287 8 

Do. 

7 

287 8- 

Do. 

7 

368 13 

Do. 

7 

368 13 

Do. 

7 

368 13 

Do. 

7 

368 13 

Famp. copy 1845-’46. 


6 6 

Do. 

"7 

575 3 

Do. 

7 

5 6 ! 

Statutes at Large .... 

7 . 

419 j 5 ; 

Do. 

7 J 

419 5 

Do. 

i 

419 • 5 [ 

Do. 

7 

287 8 

Do. 

7 

419, sj 

Statutes at Large. 

7 

61 4 

Do . 

7 

114 1 3 , 

Do. 

7 

188 ; 5 , 

T)n. . 

7 

327 3 , 

(Article never printed. O 

riginal in [ 

State Department).. 



Statutes at Large .... 

7 

399 | 1 j. 

Do. 

7 

76 j 3 [ 

Do. 

7 

188 6 

Do. 


188 6 


Eleventh of twenty-five instalments for the support 
of two smith shops, including the pay ot two 
smiths and assistants and furnishing iron and 

steel. 

Eleventh of twenty-five instalments for the pay of 

two farmers. 

Eleventh of twenty-five instalments for the pay ot 

two carpenters. 

Eleventh of twenty-five instalments for the support 

of schools... 

Eleventh of twenty-five instalments for the pur¬ 
chase of provisions and tobacco. 

Sixth of forty-six instalments to be paid to the 
Chippewas of Mississippi. 


Permanent annuity... 

.do." 

Permanent provision for blacksmith and assistant,. 
Permanent provision for iron, steel, &c.,for shops. 
Sixteenth of twenty instalments for two black¬ 
smiths and assistants. 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase 

of iron, steel, &c., for shops..... 

Permanent provision for the pay of a wheelwright. 
i Twenty-second of thirty-three instalments for j 

! education.1 

. Interest, in lieu of investment, on $350,000, at 6 

j percent.. 

! Ninth of twenty instalments for education. 

j Blacksmith and assistant during the pleasure of 

| the President. 

i Iron, steel and coal during the pleasure of the 

j President.. 

j Wagon maker during the pleasure of the President 
I Agricultural implements during the pleasure of the 

President. 

i Education during the pleasure of the President 


Permanent annuity . 

.do.’... 

.do. 

.do. 


Life annuity to chiefs., 


Interest on $46,080, at 5 per centum, being the 
value of 36 sections of land set apart by treaty 
of 1829 for education. 
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Indian department for the year endiny June 30, 1853—Continued. 

—Continued. 


Acts making provision. Amount. Total. 

Amount brought forward.... 1 $68,000 $192,045 


Remarks. 




Per 4th article treaty Oct. 4, 1842_ 

2,000 

4th article treaty Oct. 4, 1842_ 

1,000 

4th article treaty Oct. 4, 1842_ 

| 1,200 

4th article treaty Oct. 4, 1842_ 

j 2,000 

4th article treaty Oct. 4,1842 

2,000 

3d article treaty Aug. 2, 1847 

1,000 


67,200 


Fixed by treaty. 
Fixed by treaty. 
Fixed by treaty. 


Per 4th article treaty Aug. 7, 1790.. 1,500 

2d article treaty June 16, 1802.. 3,000 

4th article treaty Jan. 24, 1826.. 20,000 

8th article treaty Jan. 24, 1826..' 840 

8th article treaty Jan. 24, 1826.. ; 270 

13th art. treaty Mar. 24, 1832.. 1,680 

13th art. treaty Mar. 24, 1832.. 540 

8th article treaty Jan. 24,1836.. 600 

13th art. treaty Mar. 24, 1832.. ) 0 n ' 
•4th article treaty Jan. 4, 1845.. ^ 

3d article treaty Nov. 23, 1838.. ‘ 17,600 
4th article treaty Jan. 4, 1845.. 3, OOOj 


Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834 
Estimated by the agent. 

Pay fixed by law, June 30,1834. 

Estimated by the agent 

Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834. 


5th article treaty Feb. 14, 1833. 

5th article treaty Feb. 14, 1833. 
5th article treaty Feb. 14, 1833. 

8th article treaty jan. 24, 1826. 
5th article treaty Feb. 14, 1833. 


, 840 . 

270 . 

600 . 

2 , 000 : 

i,ooo: 

- 56,640 


Pay fixed b*y law, June 20, 1834. 

Estimated by the agent. 

Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834. 


■Per 4th article treaty Aug. 3, 1795.. 1,000 

3d article treaty Sept. 30, 1809.. 500 

5th article treaty Oct. 3,1818.. 4,000 

suppl. art. treaty Sept. 24, 1829.. 1,000 


private art. to suppl. treaty Sept. > 
24,1829, to treaty Oct. 3,1818..; 
suppl. 2d art. treaty Oct. 26,1832.1 
3d article treaty June 7,1803..' 
Cth article treaty Oct. 3, 1818.. i 
Cth article treaty Oct. 3, 1818.. j 


200 
200 
100 , 
720, 
220 , 


Estimated by the department. 
Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834. 
Estimated by the agent. 


resolution Senate Jan. 19, 1838.. 


2,304 


10,244 

I 

826,129, 


Amount carried forward, 
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No. 4 .—Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

ANNUITIES, &c. 


Laws. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Sec. 

Names of tribes and objects. 

Statutes at Large .... 

7 

225 

6 

FLORIDA INDIANS, OR SEMINOLES. 

Thirtieth of thirty instalments for blacksmith l 

Do. 

7 

369 

4 




5 

6 




5 

fi 


Statutes at Large .... 

7 

668 

2 

10 WAS. 

Interest, In lieu of investment, on $157,500, at 5 

Statutes at Large. 

7 

392 

4 

per cent.. 

KICKAPOOS. 

Nineteenth of nineteen instalments as annuity.... 

Pamp. copy 1845--46. 


22 

2 

KAN Z AS. 

Interest, in lieu of investment, on $200,000, at 5 

Statutes at Large.... 

7 

301 

4 

per cent. 

MIA MIES. 

Permanent annuity. 

Do. 

7 

191 

5 

Permanent provision for blacksmith and assistant. 

Do. 

7 

191 

5 


Do. 

7 

801 

4 

Permanent provision for the purchase of 1,000 

Do. 

7 

191 

5 

pounds tobacco, 2,000 pounds iron, and 1,000 

pounds steel. 

Permanent provision for the pay of a miller, in ( 


7 

469 

6 


Do. 

7 

191 

5 

Permanent provision for the purchase of 160 bush- 

Do. 

7 

301 

6 

els salt..... 

Education and support of the poor during the 

Do . 

7 

583 

2 

pleasure of Congress. 

Twelfth of twenty instalments in money. 

Do.. 

7 

583 

6 

Permanent provision for payment in lieu of laborers. 

Do..*... 

7 

191 

5 

Permanent provision for agricultural assistance... 

Statutes at Large .... 

7 

51 

4 

EEL RIVER MI AMIES. 

Permanent annuity. 

D^ 

7 

91 

3 


Do. 

7 

114 

3 

rzz .:.:.v 

Do. 

7 

116 


S .1 

Statutes at Large — 

7 

607 

2 

MENOMONEES. 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments as annuity .... 

D'o. 

7 

507 

2 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments for two black- 

Do. 

7 

607 

2 

smiths and assistants. 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments for iron, steel, 

Do. 

7 

507 

2 

&c.. 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments for provisions. 

Do. 

7 

507 

2 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments for 2,000 lbs. 


7 

507 

2 

tobacco. 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments for farming 

Do. 

i 

7 

507 

2 

utensils and cattle. 

Seventeenth of twenty instalments for thirty bar¬ 




rels of salt.... 
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Indian department for the year ending June 30, 1853—Continued. 

* 

—Continued. 


Acts making provision. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Remarks. 



$326,129 


Per 6th article treaty Sept. 18, 1823.. 
4th article treaty May 9, 1832.. 
6th article treaty Jan. 4, 1845.. 
4th article treaty J an. 4, 1845.. 

i $1,000 

’ 2,000 
3,000 

Fixed by treaty. 

6,000 






7,875 

5,000 

10,000 








Per 4th article treaty Oct. 23, 1826.. 
5th article treaty Oct. 6, 1818.. 
5th article treaty Oct. 6,1818.. 

25,00$ 
720 

Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834. 
Estimated by the department. 

220 


. 

4th article treaty Oct. 23, 1826.. 
6th article treaty Oct. 6, 1818.. 

770 


Estimated by the department. 
Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834 

i 600 
' 

. 

6th article treaty Oct. 24, 1834.. 

5th article treaty Oct. 6, 1818.. 


320 

Estimated by the agent. 


Cth article treaty Oct. 23, 1826.. 
2d article treaty Nov. 28, 1840.. 
6th article treaty Nov. 28, 1840.. 
5th article treaty Oct. 6, 1818.. 

2,000 

12,500 

250 

200 

V 

42,580 





Per 4th article treaty Aug. 3, 1795.. 
3d article treaty Aug. 21, 1805.. 
3d and separate article treaty Sep¬ 
tember 30,1809. 

500 

250 

1 350' 





1,100 





Per 2d article treaty Sept. 3, 1836 ... 

20,000| 



2d article treaty Sept. 3, 1836 ... 

2d article treaty Sept. 3, 1836 ... 
2d article treaty Sept. 3, 1836 ... 

2d article treaty Sept. 3, 1836 ... 

2d article treaty Sept. 3,1836 ... 

1.440 


Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834. 

Estimated by the department. 

440i ... 

3,000 

400 

500 



, Estimated by the department. 

Fixed by treaty. 


2d article treaty Sept. 3, 1836 ... 

150 

25,930 

Estimated by the department. 

c. 



A mount carried forward.... 


424,614 
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No. 4 —Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 


ANNUITIES, &c. 


Laws. 

VolJ Page. 

i 

Sec. 

Names of tribes and objects. 

Statutes at Large .... 

7 

329 

4 

OMAHAS. 

Blacksmith and assistant, during pleasure of the 

Do. 


329 

4 

President. 

Iron, steel, &c., during pleasure of the President. 
Agricultural implements, during pleasure of the 

Do. 


329 

4 

Statutes at Large_ 

7 

■ 

430 

4 

President. 

- OTTOES AND MISSOCRIAS. 

Education, during pleasure of the President. 

Do. 

7 

430 

5 

Fanner, during pleasure of the President. 

Do. 

7 

329 

4 

Blacksmith and assistant, during pleasure of the 

Do. 

7 

329 

4 

President... 

Iron, steel, &c., during pleasure of the President. 1 

Statutes at Large .... 

" 7 

51 

4 

« 

OTTOWAS. 

Permanent annuity.. 

• Do. 


106 

2 


Do. 

7 

179 

4 


Do. 

7 

220 

4 


Statutes at Large .... 

7 

492 

4 

OTTOWAS AND CHIPPEWAS. 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments in money. 

Do. 

7 

497 

4 

Interest on $200,000. at 6 per cent., to be paid as 

Do. 


492 

4 

annuity. 1 

Education for twenty years, and during pleasure 1 

Do. 

7 

492 

4 

of Congress...i 

Missions for twenty years, and during pleasure : 

Do. 

7 i 

492 

4 

of Congress. 

Vaccine matter, medicines and pay of physicians, 

Do. 

I 1 

492 

4 

so long as the Indians remain on their reser¬ 
vations. 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments in provisions ... 

Do. 

7 

492 

4 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase 

Do. 

7 

492 

4 

of 6,500 pounds of tobacco.. 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase 

Do. 

7 

492 

4 

of 100 barrels of salt. 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase j 

Do. 

7 

493 

7 

of 500 fish barrels. 

Three blacksmiths and assistants for twenty years, 

Do. 

7 

493 

7 

and during the pleasure of Congress.. 

Iron, steel, &c., for shops, for twenty years, and 

during the pleasure of Congress. 

Gunsmith at Mackinac for twenty years, and du¬ 

.. 

7 

493 

7 

Do.. 

7 

493 

7 

ring the pleasure of Congress.. 

Iron, steel, &c., for shop, for twenty years, and 

during the pleasure of Congress. 

Two fanners and assistants, during the pleasure i 

Do. 

7 

493 

7 

Do. 

7 

493 

7 

of the President. 

Two mechanics, during pleasure of the President.! 

Statutes at Large .... 

7 

576 

2 

OSAGES. 

Fifteenth of twenty instalments as annuity....... 

Do. 

7 

576 

2 

Fifteenth of twenty instalments for two smiths’ 





establishments. 
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Indian department for the year ending June 30, 1853—Continued. 

—Continued. 


Acts making provision. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Remarks. 



$424,614 


Per 4th article treaty July 15,1830... 

$720 

Pay fixed by law June 30,1834. 

4th article treaty July 15,1830... 

220 


Estimated by the department. 

4th article treaty July 15,1830... 

500 





1,140 


Per 4th article treaty Sept. 21, 1833.. 

500 



5th article treaty Sept. 21, 1833.. 

600 


Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 

4th article treaty July 15, 1830.. 

720 


Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 

4th article treaty July 15, 1830.. 

220 


Estimated by the department. 



2,040 


Per 4th article treaty Aug. 3,1795.. 

1,000 



2d article treaty Nov. 17, 1817.. 

800 



4th artiole treaty Sept. 17, 1818.. 

1,500 



4th article treaty Aug. 29,1821.. 

1,000 





4,300 


Per 4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

30,000 



Senate resolution May 17, 1836. 

12,000 



4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

5,000 



4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

3,000 



4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

300 



4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

2,000 



4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

800 


Estimated by the department. 

4th article treaty Narcli 28, 1836. 

'200 


Estimated by the department. 

4th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

400 


Estimated by the department. 

7th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

2,160 


Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834 

7th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

660 


Estimated by the agent. 

7th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

600 


Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 

7th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

220 


Estimated by the agent. 

7th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

1,600 


Pay fixed by the department. 

7th article treaty March 28, 1836. 

1,200 


Pay fixed by the department. 

• 


60,140 

D. 

Per 2d article treaty Jan. 11, 1839 ... 

20,000 



2d article treaty Jan. 11, 1839 ... 

2,000 


Pay fixed by law and treaty. 

Amount carried forward.... 

22,000 492,634i 
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No. 4 Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

ANNUITIES, &c. 


Laws. jVol.j Page. Sec. Names of tribes and objects. 


Statutes at Large .. 


Statutes at Large ... 
Do. 


Statutes at Large ... 


Statutes at Large ... 


Statutes at Large 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pamp. copy 1845-’46 
Statutes at Large ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Pamp. copy, 1846-’46. 


Statutes at Largo . 

Do. 

Do. 


Do., 
Do. 


Fifteenth of fifteen instalments for two millers... 
Interest on $69,120, at 5 per cent., being the val. 
uation of fifty-four sections of land set apart 
by treaty of January 2, 1825, for educational 
purposes . 


PIANKESHAW8. 


Permanent annuity . 
.do.. 


Agricultural implements, during the pleasure of 
the President. 


FOTTAWATOMIES OF HURON. 

Permanent annuity. 


POTTAWATOMIES. 


Permanent annuity.". 

.do..'. 

.do. 

.do. 

Life annuity to chief.. 

Permanent annuity. 

Twentieth of twenty instalments as annuity. 

Life annuity to chiefs. 

Twentieth of twenty instalments as annuity. 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments as annuity .... 

Life annuity to chiefs. 

Eighteenth of twenty instalments as annuity .... 
Permanent provision for the purchase of salt.... 
Permanent provision for the purchase of 160 

bushels of salt. 7 . 

Education, during the pleasure of Congress.. 

Permanent provision for blacksmith and assistant. 
Permanent provision for iron, steel, &c., for shops 

Education, during the pleasure of Congress. 

J Permanent provision for the payment of money 1 

( in lieu of tobacco...( 

Permanent provision for blacksmith and assistant. 
Permanent provision lor iron, steel, &c., for shop. 
Permanent provision for blacksmith and assistant 
Permanent provision for iron, steel, &c., for shop 
Permanent provision for the purchase of 50 bar¬ 
rels salt.. 

Education, during pleasure of Congress. 

Interest on $643,000, at 5 per centum. 


QUAPAW8. 

Twentieth of twenty instalment* as annuity. 

Education, during the pleasure of the President..! 
Blacksmith and assistant, during the pleasure of 
the President 


Iron, steel, &c., for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President 


Pay of fanner, during pleasure of the President 
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Indian department for the year endiug June 30, 1853—Continued. 

—Continued. 


Acts making provision. 


Amount brought forward_ 

Per 2d article treaty Jan. 11, 1839 ... 


Senate resolution Jan. 19,1818.. 


Per 4th article treaty Aug. 3, 1795 .. 
3d article treaty Dec. 30, 1805 .. 


Per 4th article treaty Oct. 9, 1833, 


Per 2d article treaty Nov. 17, 1807 


Per 4th article treaty Aug. 3, 1795.. 
3d article treaty Sept. 30, 1809.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 2, 1818.. 
2d article treaty Sept. 20, 1828.. 
2d article treaty Sept. 20, 1828.. 
2d article treaty July 29, 1829.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 21, 1832.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 21, 1832.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 26, 1832.. 
3d article treaty Sept. 26, 1833.. 
3d article treaty Sept. 26, 1833.. 
2d sup. art. to treaty Sep. 26,1833 
3d article treaty June 7, 1803.. 

3d article treaty Oct. 16, 1826.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 16, 1826.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 16, 1826.. 
3d article treaty Oct. 16, 1826.. 
2d article treaty Sept. 20, 1828.. 
2d article treaty Sept. 20, 1828 ( 
10th article treaty June 5, 1846 t 
20, 1828.. 
20, 1828.. 
29, 1829.. 
29, 1829.. 

29, 1829.. 
27, 1832.. 
5,. 1846.. 


13, 1833.. 
13, 1833.. 

13, 1833.. 

13, 1833.. 
13, 1833.. 


- article treaty Sept. 
2d article treaty Sept. 
2d article treaty July 
2d article treaty July 

2d article treaty July 
4th article treaty Oct. 
7th article treaty June 


Per 4th article treaty May 
3d article treaty May 

3d article treaty May 

3d article treaty May 
3d article treaty May 


Amount. 

Total. 

$22,000 

$492,534 

1,200 

3,456 

26,656 

500 


300 

800 


1,000 


400 

1,000 


500 


2,500 


2,000 


100 


16,000 


15,000 


400 


20,000 


14,000 


700 


2,000 


140 


320 


2,000 


720 


220 


1,000 


300 


720 


220 


720 


220 


250 


2,000 


32,100 

115,180 

2,000 


1,000 


840 


220 


600 


— 

4,660 


Remarks. 


Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 


t 


Estimated by the department. 

Estimated by the department. 

Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 
Estimated by the department. 


\ . . .. 

Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 
Estimated by the department. 
Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 
Estimated .by the department. 

Estimated by the department. 


I?7i 7 .. u>£ia 

Pay fixed by law June 30,1834. 

Estimated by the department. 
Pay fixed by law June 80, 1834. 


I$540,8301 


Am ount carried forward 
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Doc. No. 2. 

No. 4 — Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

ANNUITIES, &c. 


[Vol.l Page. Sec. 


Statutes at Large .... 7 46 


Statutes at Large .... 4 

Pamp. copy, 1845-’46. 


Pamp. copy, 1848-’49. 


Statutes at Large ... 

*Do. 

* Do.,. 


D®.. .. 

Statutes aTLarge .... 


Statutes at Large .... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Statutes at Large 

Do. 

Do. 

Do... 


Do. 


Statutes at Large.. 
Do. 


375 

IJ375 

~375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

541 


639 | 2 
539 I 2 
539 | 2 


3 

l\ 

4 ; 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 


Names of tribes and objects. 


SIX XATIOX9 OF SEW TORE. 

Permanent annuity. 

8 E SEC A3 OF SEW TORE. 

Permanent annuity in lieu of interest on stock ... 
Interest in lieu of investment on $75,000, at 5 per 

cent.... 

STOCK BRIDGES. 

Interest on $16,500, at 6 per centum.. 

SIOUX OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Interest on $300,000, at 5 per centum.. 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments in goods. 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments for the purchase 
of medicines, agricultural implements, and for 
the support of farmers, physicians, black¬ 
smiths, &c. 

Sixteenth of twenty instalments in provisions.... 

- SACS AXD FOXES'OF MISSOURI. 

Interest on $157,400, at 5 per centum.. 

SACS AXD FOXES OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Permanent annuity. 

Twenty-first of thirty instalments as annuity. 

Twenty-first of thirty instalments for gunsmith... 
Twenty-first of thirty instalments for iron, steel, 

&c., for shop. 

Twenty-first of thirty instalments for blacksmith 

and assistant...... 

Twenty-first of thirty instalments for iron, steel, 

&c., for shop.•. 

Twenty-first of thirty instalments for 40 barrels 

of salt. 

Twenty-first of thirty instalments for 40 kegs of 

tobacco.... 

Interest on $200,000, at 5 per centum.. 

Interest on $800,000, at 5 per centum. 

SBAWXEES. 

Permanent annuity.. 

. do.....'. 

Permanent provision for the purchase of salt..... 
Blacksmith and assistant during the pleasure of 

the President.. 

Iron, steel. Itc., for shop during the pleasure of 
the President... 

SMECAS AXD 8HAWKBX8. 

Permanent annuity. 

Blacksmith and assistant daring the pleasure of 

the President. 

Iron, steel, &c., fcrr shop daring the pleasure of 
tke President ...7..... .. 
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Indian Department for the year ending June 30, 1853— Continued. 

—Continued. 


Acts making provision. 

Amount. 

j Total. 

Amount brought forward.... 


$540,830 
4,500 

Per 6tb article treaty Nov. 11, 1794.. 


act of Feb. 19,1831. 

$6,000 

act of June 27, 1846. 

3,750 

9, 750 

9th article treaty Nov. 24, 1848., 


825 

2d article treaty Sept. 29, 1837.. 

15,000 

2<1 article treaty Sept. 29, 1837.. 

10,000 


2d article treaty Sept. 29, 1837.. 

8,250 


2d article treaty Sept. 29, 1837.. 

5,500 

38,750 

2d article treaty Oct. 21, 1837.. 


7,870 

3d article treaty Nov. 8, 1804.. 

1,000 


3d article treaty Sept. 21, 1832.. 

20,000 

1 

4th article treaty Sept. 21, 1832.. 

i 600 


4th article treaty Sept. 21, 1832.. 

220 

. 

4th article treaty Sept. 21, 1832.. 

4th article treaty Sept. 21, 1832.. 

840 


220 


4th article treaty Sept. 21, 1832.. 

200 


4th article treaty Sept. 21/1832.. 

800 


2d article treaty Oct. 21, 1837.. 

10,000 


2d article treaty Oct. 11, 1842.. 

40,000 

73,880' 

4th article treaty Aug. 3, 1795.. 

1,000 


4th article treaty Sept. 29, 1817. . i 

2,000 


3d article treaty June 7, 1803.. 

60 


4th article treaty Aug. 8,1831.. 

840 


4th article treaty Aug. 8, 1831.. j 

220 

4,120 

Per 4th article treaty Sept. 17,1818.. j 

1,000 


4th article treaty July 20, 1831.. 

840j 


4th article treaty July 20,1831.. , 

220 

2,060 


Remarks. 


Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 
Estimated by the agent. 

Pay fixed by law June 30, 1834. 
Estimated by the agent. 
Estimated by the department. 
Estimated by the department. 

E. 

Estimated by the department. 
Pay fixed by law, June 30,1834. 
Estimated by the agent. 


Pay fixed by law, June 20, 1834. 
Estimated by the department. 


I 782,685} 


Amount carried forward, 
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No. 4 .—Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

ANNUITIES, &c. 


Laws. 

Yol. 

Page. 

Sec. 

Names of tribes and objects. 





SENECAS. 

Statute at T arjro 





T)n 


179 

349 



Do. 

7 

4 

Blacksmith and assistant during the pleasure of 





Do. 

7 

349 


Iron, steel, &c., for shop during the pleasure of 





Do. 

7 

349 

4 

Pay of a miller during the pleasure of the Presi- 








WTANDOTS. 

t n i nn 






10 

952 

8 

Permanent provision for blacksmith and assistant. 

Do. 

10 

952 

8 

Permanent provision for iron, steel, &c., for shop. 

Drt 

10 

951 

4* 



WEAS. 

, j 


187 






WINNEBAQOES. 


Statutes at Large. 

Do. 

7 

7 

323 

371 

2 

3 

Twenty-fourth of thirty instalments as annuity ... 
Twenty-first of twenty-seven instalments as annuity 
Twenty-fourth of thirty instalments for 60 barrels 

salt.... 

Do. 

7 

323 

2 




Do. 

7 

323 ! 

: 2 

Twepty-fourth of thirty instalments for 3,000 lbs. 

tobacco. 

Twenty-first of twenty-seven instalments for 1,500 
pounds tobacco.... 

Do. 

7 

372 i 





Do. 

7 

324 

3 

Twenty-fourth of thirty instalments for three black- 




Do. 

7 

324 

3 

Twenty-fourth of thirty instalments for iron, steel, 




Do . 

7 

324 1 

3 

Twenty-fourth of thirty instalments for laborers 




Do. 

7 

371 

4 

Twenty-first of twenty-seven instalments for edu- 




Do. 

7 

372 i 

5 

Twenty-first of twenty-seven instalments for six 




agriculturists, purchase of oxen, ploughs, and 
oth&r implements.• 

Do. 

7 

372 

5 

Twenty-first of twenty-seven instalments for pay 

Do. 

7 

546 

! 2 

Interest on $1,100,000, at 5 per centum. 

Pamp. copy 1846-’47. 


52 

! 4 

Interest on $85,000, at 5 per centum. 
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Indian department for the year ending June 30, 1853—Continued. 

—Continued. 


Acts making provision. 

Amount.! Total. 

Remarks. 


.$782,585 


Per 4th article treaty Sept. 29, 1817.. 

$500 ' 

• 

41 h article treaty Sept. 17,1818.. 

500 


4th article treaty Feb. 28, 1831.. 

840 . 

Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834. 

4th article treaty Feb. 28, 1831.. 

220 . 

Estimated by the agent. 

4th article treaty Feb. 28, 1831.. 

600 . 

-2,660 

Pay fixed by law, June 30,1834. 

Per 3d article treaty Mar. 17, 1842.. 

17,500 


8th article treaty Mar. 17, 1842.. 

840 . 

Pay fixed by law, June 30, 1834, 
and by the department. 

8th article treaty Mar. 17, 1842.. 

370. 

Estimated by the agent. 

4th article treaty Mar. 17, 1842.. 

500 

F 




Per 5th article treaty Oct. 2,1818.... 



Per 2d article treaty Aug. 1, 1829. . 
3d article treaty Sept. 15, 1832.. 

18,000 


10,000 


2d article treaty Aug. 1, 1829.. 

250 . 

Estimated by the department. 

2d article treaty Aug. 1, 1829.. 

o 

o 

Estimated by the department. 

5th article treaty Sept. 15, 1832.. 

300 ;. 

Estimated by the department. 

3d article treaty Aug. 1, 1829.. 

2,160 . 

Pay fixed by law, June 30,1834. 

3d article treaty Aug. 1, 1829.. 

660 . 

Estimated by the agent. 

3d article treaty Aug. 1, 1829.. 

365 . 

Estimated by the department. 

4th article treaty Sept. 15, 1832.. 

3,000 


5th article treaty Sept. 15, 1832.. 

2,500 


5th article treaty Sept. 15, 1832.. 

400 


4th article treaty Nov. 1, 1837.. 

55,000 


4th article treaty Oct. 13, 1845.. 

4,250 


97,485 

! G. 

Amount carried forward.... 


i 
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No. 4 .—Estimate of funds required to meet the current expenses of the 

CALIFORNIA, NEW 


Laws. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Sec. 

Objects. 

Pamp. copy 1849-’50. 

• 

519 

1 

5 

PAY OF INDIAN AGENTS. 

Pamp. copy last sess.. 


687 


Do. 


587 

5 

flnfl for Oia trihfis in TTtflh.. 

Statutes at Large. 

4 

; 

! 737 

9 

PAY OP INTERPRETERS. 

(Fifteen for the tribes in California, New Mexi-4 

Pamp. copy last sess.. 


587 

8 

l on and Utah.. 1 
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Indian department for the year ending June 30, 1853—Continued. 

MEXICO AND UTAH. 


Acts making provision. 

Rate of salary. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Amount brought forward.... 



$904,940 00 

September 28, 1850 . 

$3,000 00 

$0,000 00 


February 27, 1851 . 

1,550 00 

6,200 00 



1,550 00 

2,550 00 
- 1 

16,750 00 

June 30, 1834 . 

February 27, 1851 . 

£ 500 00 

7,500 00 

7,500 00 

928,890 00 


Department op the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs. 


No. 5.— Explanations. 

(A.) Item increased over estimate of last year $13,000, the samo being needed for the 
erection of new and repairs of old agency buildings. 

(B.) Item for the Choctaws increased over the regular estimate of last year $42,700, the 
amount of $43,600 for interest on scrip funded being added and the annuity to Bob Cole 
($150) and the salaries to three district chiefs ($750) taken from it, these latter sums having 
expired by limitation. 

(C.) Item for the Menomonees increased $100, owing to the enhanced value of tobacco. 

(D.) Item for the Ottawas and Chippewas increased $300 for the reason expressed in the 
explanation next above. 

(E.) Item for the Sacs and Foxes increased $200 for the same reason. 

(F.) Item for the Wyandots increased $120, the same being required for the pay of the 
assistant blacksmith. 

(6.) Item for the Winnebagoes increased $375 for the reason expressed respecting the 
items for Menomonees, Ottawas and Chippewas, and Sacs and Foxes. 
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No. 6. 


Special estimate of funds required for the service of the Indian department 
within the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1852. 


Objects. 

Amount. 

_ _ i 

Total. 

1. For payment to the American party of St. Regis Indians 
(less the sum of $1,000 appropriated by the act of June 
27, 1846, in pursuance of the stipulation contained in the 
supplemental article) as a remuneration for moneys laid 
out by said tribe, and for services rendered by their chiefs 
and agents in securing the title to the Green Bay lands, 
and in removal to the same, agreeably to the provisions 
of the 9th article of the treaty with the Six Nations of 
New York, January 15, 1838.—(Laws, Statutes at Large, 
vol. 7, page 552, section 9; volume 7, page 561, section 
1; pamphlet copy 1845-’46, page 33). 

$4,000 00 

$4,000 00 

2. For payment to the Seneca Indians of New York, for 

moneys wrongfully withholden from them by an agent 
appointed by the government for the management of their 
affairs, as per report of Thomas B. Stoddard, Esq., com¬ 
missioner selected by the Secretary of War to make the 
requisite investigation, pursuant to the direction contained 
in the 4th section of the act of June 27, 1846, making ap¬ 
propriations for the Indian Department.)—Pamphlet copy 
1845-’46, page 35, section 4. 

3. For payment to Presha Bedwell, (formerly Presha Fore- 

28,505 50 | 

- ! 

28,505 50 

man,) being the amount of an award by the Cherokee 
Commissioners in her favor, which was erroneously paid 
by a former Cherokee agent to some one who personated 

464 00 

464 00 

4. For payment to Horsefly, being the amount of an award by 
the first board of Cherokee commissioners, less the amount 
of $6, allowed as fee to the attorney, for an improvement 
belonging to Tianey, (the deceased wife of Horsefly,) im¬ 
properly valued and paid for to Tawney, of the same town 
in the country east. 

54 00 

54 00 

5. For payment to Se-ka-wee, a Cherokee, only heir of Woo- 
te-ti-eh, deceased, tor an improvement in Turkey town 
valley, Alabama, whch was improperly valued and paid 
for to Rachel Bright, a white woman, the said Woote-ti-eh, 
deceased, being the rightful owner. 

6 For the re-appropriation of the following sums (carried to 
the surplus fund per warrants numbered 12 and 13, and 
dated respectively, June 30, 1846, and June 30, 1848,) 
under the following heads, viz : 

« For carrying into effect Choctaw treaty, act June 11, 

166 60 

95 83 

166 60 

96 83 

« F or carrying into effect Choctaw treaty, on account of 
lands relinquished,” act March 2,1831.... 

826 26 

826 26 

« payment to Pottawatomies for corn crop abandoned,” 

742 60 

742 50. 

Payment to Pottawatomies for twelve log houses de- 
stroyed,” act March 3, 1839. 

600 00 

600 00 

Amount carried forward. 


$35,464 59 
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No. 6 .—Special estimate —Continued. 


1 

Object*. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Amount brought forward. 

For interest on the amount awarded Choctaw claimants 
under the 14th article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
creek, September 27, 1830, for lands on which they re¬ 
sided, but which it is impossible to give them, and in lieu 
of the scrip that has been awarded under the act of August 
23, 1842, not deliverable east, by the 3d section of the 
said law, per act of March 3, 1845, for the half year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1852.;. 

$21,800 00 

$35,454 59 

8, For compensation of three special agents and four inter¬ 
preters for the Indian tribes of Texas, and for the pur¬ 
chase of presents. 

15,000 00 

21,800 00 

9. For continuing the collection and for publishing the sta¬ 
tistics and other information authorized by the act of i 
March 3, 1847, and subsequent acts. 

17,000 00 

15,000 00 

For arrearages in the cost of the preparation of the volume 
of 1851. 

5,300 00 


For printing, binding, &c., 600 copies of volume 1, for dis- 


tribution among new members. 

6,575 00 


10. For this sum to enable the department to satisfy the 
claims of the Creek Indians for mills stipulated to be 
furnished under 5th article of the treaty of February 14, 
1833. 

4,000 00 

22,500 00 

50,000 00 

28,875 00 

11. For expenses of removal and subsistence of Pottawatomies 
of Indiana. 

4,000 00 

12. For expenses of removal and subsistence of Choctaws. 

22,500 00 

18. For expenses of removal and subsistence of Winnebagoes.. 

3,513 02 

50,000 00 

14. For this sum to cover arrearages for and on account of 
contingencies of the Indian department. 

22,500 00 

3,513 02 

15. For indemnity for losses sustained by the Menomonee In¬ 
dians in the delivery of goods to them as a part of their 
annuity, in the year 1837, per 7th article of the treaty 
with that tribe of October 18, 1848..*. 

3,624 48 

22,500 00 

16. For payment of interest, at 6 per centum per annum, on 
the sum of $4,000, stipulated to be paid to Baptiste Powlis 
and tne chiefs of the First Christian party of Oneidas; 
and also on the sum of $2,000, stipulated to be paid to 
William Day and the chiefs of the Orchard party by the 
13th article of the treaty of January 15, 1838, with the 
Six Nations of New York, from June 27, 1846, the date 
of the act making the appropriation of the principal, to 
January 18, 1851, when it was decided by the depart¬ 
ment that the claims should be paid. 

1,641 70 

3,624 48 

17. For payment to James Pool for services as blacksmith, 
and for the use of his tools, for the Seneca tribe of In¬ 
dians, from July 1 to November 8, 1838. 

213 33 

1,641 70 

18. For expenses of continuing negotiations with the Indian 
tribes of Oregon lying west of the Cascade mountains .... 

12,000 00 

213 33 


12,000 00 I 209,12212 


Amount carried forward. 
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No. 6 .—Special estimate —Continued. 


Objects. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Amount brought forward. 

$12,000 00 

$209,122 12 

For the erection of a warehouse in which to store goods 
designed for issue to Indians. 

5,000 00 


For the completion of buildings for the use of the superin¬ 
tendent and Indian agents in Oregon. 

3,000 00 


For clerk hire, office rent, fuel, stationeiy, &c., for the 
superintendent... . 

3,000 00 


For travelling expenses of superintendent and agents on 
official business. 

4,000 00 


19. For payment to William B. Hart, assignee of contractors 
for the removal of Choctaw Indians from the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama, a balance of a claim on account 
of said removal, heretofore reported to be due by this 
office, and an appropriation for the payment of which 
passed the Senate of the United States at the last session 
of Congress. 

37 422 12 

27,000 00 

20. For liquidated balance found due the Creek Indians for 
losses sustained during the last war with Great Britain 
by that portion of the tribe that was friendly to and co¬ 
operated with the United States, in accordance with the 
promise of the government, and pursuant to the report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the Senate, May, 1850. 

110,417 90 

37,422 12 

21. For the re-appropriation of this sum, (carried to the sur¬ 
plus fund,) being the balance due the Ottawa and Chip¬ 
pewa Indians, under the 5th article of the treaty of 1836, 
for payment of their debts, appropriated July 2, 1836, and 
re-appropriated March 3,1839... 

624 22 

110,417 90 

22. For the purchase of two sections of land reserved by the 
treaty with the Pottawatomies of October 20, 1832, for 

1,600 L 

624 22 


-. _ 

1,600 00 
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563 


Explanations to Special Estimates. 


1, The time of payment of this money, by the provisions of the treaty, being discretionary 
wilt the President, it has been determined to pay the amount over to the Indians so soon 
as it is appropiatcd. 

2. As explanatory of this item, I respectfully annex a copy of the report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the Senate, No. 192,1st session 31st Congress, marked A. 

3,4, and 5. As expressed in the items, the several sums are required to correct errors 
committed by the United States Cherokee commissioners in their awards, and by the Indian 
agent in his payments under those awards. 

6. These amounts were carried to the surplus fund; but having ascertained that they are 
needed to meet objects for which they were originally made, re-appropriations are required. 
The objects to which these sums are to be applied are as follows, viz: 

That for the Choctaws is to pay a balance due to “ Hitch Charley,” one of the captains, 
who is entitled to receive $50 a year, for four years, under the provisions of the 15th article 
of the treaty of Dancing Robbit creek, of 27th September, 1830. 

That for the same, is to meet claims that may be ascertained to be due and unpaid for 
lands relinquished, under the 5th section of the 19th article of the same treaty, an applica¬ 
tion for the settlement of which has recently been made. 

That for the Pottawatomies is expressed in the item. 

7. The appropriation made at the late session covers the amount ne to the 1st January, 
1852; and in the regular estimate now submitted is embraced the amount required for the 
liscal year commencing July 1, 1852, and ending June 30, 1853, bearing the period of in¬ 
terest from January .1 to June 30, 1852, unprovided for; hence the introduction of this item 
in tlie special estimate. 

8. As a temporary arrangement, appropriations have from year to year been made by 
Congress for keeping up agencies among the Texan Indians. It is proposed to continue the 
arrangement until our Indian relations in that State are placed on a more permanent basis. 

h. As stated in the estimate, the sums are required for continuing the collection, and for 
publishing the statistics and other information authorized by the act of March 3, 1847, and 
subsequent acts. The second item being an arrearage in the cost of the volume for 1851, 
and the third is to defray the expense of publishing COO additional copies of volume No. 1, 
for the new members; the first being the amount needed in prosecution of the work for the 
ensuing calender year, as follows : 


Object. 

Amount. 


$1,800 00 
950 00 
450 00 




400 00 

Stereotyping ,. 

1,250 00 

Paper.. ..1 

1,450 00 

Press-work. . 

500 00 

Binding. . . 

1,200 00 

Steel plates and illustrations.. 

8,000 00 
1,000 00 

Contingencies of publication and distributing. 


T otal. 

17,000 00 



10. The treaty of 1833 with the Creeks stipulates for the erection of four railway mills 
lor grinding corn. This provision of the treaty, it appears on examination, has not been 
carried out. For the four mills it is estimated $4,000 will be required. An appropriation, 
therefore, of that amount is asked for. 

11. This sum is required to meet a balance due under a contract for the removal of Pot¬ 
tawatomie Indians and to provide for the subsistence of the emigrants, numbering 639 souls, 
ft>r twelve months. 
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v }y Fron \£^ ’ a possession of the office, it is estimated that there are still east of the 
Mississippi 1000 Choctaws, the cost of whose removal, and their subsistence for twelve 
months, will be as follows : 


Object. 

Amount. 

Say for removal. 

$40,000 00 
30,000 00 
5,000 00 

Subsistence. .. . . 

Contingencies. 

Total. 

75,000 00 
25,000 00 

Deduct amount on hand, say. . 

Amount required. 

50,000 00 



13. This sum is required to meet a balance due under contract for the removal of Winne¬ 
bago Indians. The number removed was 672 souls, which, at the contract price of $70 per 


head, amounts to. $47,040 00 

Deduct amount paid from funds on hand applicable. 43,526 98 

Leaves due... 8,513 02 


14. The management of our Indian relations in California, New Mexico, and Utah, and 
elsewhere, has called for large expenditures from the current and contingent funds of the 
department, much larger, indeed, than could by any possibility have been foreseen; and the 
conseqnence has been to nearly exhanst the contingent fund, leaving only about six thou¬ 
sand dollars to meet the wants of the service for the remainder of the present fiscal year, 
an amount wholly insufficient. To make good so far as possible the amount appropriated 
for current expenditures, and relieve the fund from the charges for arrearages, this item has 
been introduced, and it is hoped the amount will be appropriated. 

15. The 7th article of the treaty of 1848, stipulates that full indemnity shall be made for 
any loss which the tribe may be shown to have sustained at the payment of the annuity in 
1837. The amount of loss, and the circumstances attending it, will be found stated in the 
report of J. W. Edmonds, dated September 11, 1837, and the certificates of the appraisers, 
enclosed therein, on the files of the House of Representatives, and in the accompanying 
copy of a report of the sub-agent of the tribe, marked E. In the certificate a clerical error 
has been discovered of $1,100 25, which reduces the amount of loss to that embraced in 
the estimate. 

16. As explanatory of this item, I submit a copy of the petition of the Indians, by Mr. 
G. R. Herrick, their attorney, setting forth the grounds of the claim, marked B. . The 
demand is regarded as just, and should be admitted. 

17. This demand was investigated and allowed by my precessor, but payment of it was 
declined for the waut of funds applicable. It is therefore recommended that the amount 
asked tor be placed at the disposal of the department. 

18. The superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, on the subject of these items, remarks, 
in reference to ihe first, that the amount is based upon the cost of the treaties already made ; 
to the second, that the building of a storehouse seems indispensable when we take into 
consideration the great amount of merchandise to be furnished the Indian tribes; to the 
third, that the amount is only sufficient to finish the buildings already in a forward state 
towards completion. The other items are of obvious necessity, and explain themselves. 

19. For explanation of this item, see accompanying report, marked C. 

20. As explanatory of this itetn, see copy of report herewith, and accompanying docu¬ 
ments, marked D, from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee’on Indian Affairs of the Senate, dated May 10, 1850. 

21. This amount is required to meet the request of the Ottowa and Chippewa Indians 
for the balance due them under the 5th article of the treaty of 1836. 

22. This money is required to purchase the lands reserved to « Sbobonier” from his heirs. 


t 
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A. 

In the Senate of the United States, September 9, 1850. 

Mr. Wales made the following report: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs respectfully submit the following report 
on the claim referred to it of the Seneca Indians of JYew York , for 
certain moneys lost by them through one of the agents appointed by the 
government for the management of their affairs : 

By the fourth section of the act of June 27, 1846, making appropriations 
for the Indian department, the Secretary of War was “required to ascer¬ 
tain what annuities or moneys have been wrongfully withholden from the 
said Senecas by the late sub-agent of the United States, and so lost to 
them;” and to enable him to perform this duty in a satisfactory manner, he 
was authorized to appoint a commissioner or commissioners to make the 
necessary investigation, and to collect testimony in relation to the matter; 
and the result w'as required to be reported to Congress. The sum of five 
hundred dollars was at the same time appropriated to defray the expenses 
of such investigation. The Secretary of War appointed a commissioner 
accordingly, who made a careful and laborious investigation of the whole 
case—occupying the greater portion of an entire year—and who submitted 
an elaborate report of the facts ascertained by him, accompanied by the 
evidence he collected in relation thereto. This report and evidence were 
submitted by the Secretary to Congress, on the 8th of January, 1848, as a 
compliance, on his part, with the requirements of the law, and comprise 
Senate document No. 31, first session thirtieth Congress. The investigation 
and report thus procured and carefully made, and submitted to Congress 
by a high executive officer, in fulfilment of the duty imposed upon him by 
the law, to ascertain the merits and extent of the claim, may, it is presumed, 
be safely relied on. The committee perceive no good reason to doubt the 
correctness of the results and conclusions arrived at by the commissioner. 
Before proceeding to state them and the facts connected with them, how¬ 
ever, it is deemed proper to give a brief view of the position held towards 
the Indians in question by the agent appointed for them by the United 
States, in order that the merits of the case, and the obligations of the gov¬ 
ernment arising out of it, may the more clearly be understood. 

At an early period, when the affairs and interests of these Indians and 
their relations with the government and our citizens were becoming more 
complex and important, they felt the necessity of having an agent in whom 
they could confide, to attend to their interests and to manage their concerns 
for them. The government obligated itself to provide them with one, 
who, in the 6th article of the treaty of 1794, is styled “ the superintendent 
appointed by the President for the affairs of the Six Nations (New York 
Indians) and their Indian friends.” This superintendent or agent has 
always had charge of, and been required by his appointment and instructions 
to exercise a careful supervision over all their affairs and interests, of 
whatever character; and being appointed by the government, and giving 
bond to it for the faithful discharge of all his duties and trusts, the Indians 
have ever looked up to him as a safe depositary of their interests, and as a 
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person to be confidently relied on in all matters connected therewith. His 
connexion with, and supervision and management of their money affairs, 
have not been confined to those arising out of their relations with the United 
States, but have extended to and embraced those with the Stale of New 
i ork and with individuals. Hence the annuities and moneys due to them 
from that State have always been received and paid over by him ; and he 
has, in like manner, had the control and management ot pecuniary trusts 
and obligations existing between them and individuals. In view of these 
facts, there seems to be no good reason to doubt that whatever amount the 
Indians may have lost through the malfeasance or even the negligence of 
the government agent, the United States are morally, if not legally bound 
to make good to them. Nothing short of this would be consistent with 
justice and good faith towards these helpless and dependent wards of the 
general government. 

The agent through whom the losses were sustained, resigned in 1840, 
and the Indians have ever since been endeavoring to obtain remuneration 
for those losses. The commissioner of Indian affairs, in his instructions 
to the commissioner appointed by the Secrectary of War to investigate the 
claim, states that it became apparent, soon after the agent’s resignation, 
that all was not right in his dealings with the Indians : that the subject had 
been repeatedly brought before the department by the Indians, but that, 
the individual being out of office, “ the department had no means of com-* 
pelling restitution of the moneys said to have been withheld.” Their 
repealed applications to the department proving fruitless, they were com¬ 
pelled themselves to lay their case before Congress. Their claim was 
investigated and favorably considered in the Senate, and an item was 
inserted in the Indian appropriation bill to pay them. This was disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives ; which led to a committee of conference 
between the two Houses, &nd that conference to the adoption of the fourth 
section of the act of June 27, 1846, requiring the investigation of the 
claim ia the manner it has been by the Secretary of War^ through the 
instrumentality of a commissioner appointed for the* purpose. 

The claim is made up of various items, and the material facts con¬ 
nected with them are as follows : 

The first is for the principal of a fund, known as the “ Phelps and Gor¬ 
ham annuity fund,” amounting to $7,143, and the annuity due thereon 
irom 1S37, when it was first withheld, to the present time inclusive. 
This fund was created by a sale by the Indians in 1788, of some of their 
lands to Messrs. Phelps and Gorham, and it was so secured as to give to 
the Indians a regular annuity of five hundred dollars. It is shown in the 
report of the commissioner appointed by the Secretary of War, that the 
agent appointed by the government to take charge of the affairs and inter¬ 
ests of the Indians, had the control and management of this fund from the 
earliest period ; that it was regularly transferred from one agent to another; 
and that it came into the hands of the individual who was agent in 1837, 
when it disappeared, and the Indians have received nothing on account of 
tit since. Having been used or disposed of by that individual, he pre¬ 
pended to replace or secure it to the Indians by a mortgage on certain pro- 
berty of his own, executed in 1837, but which was entirely worthless, 
pecause the property had previously, in 1835, been mortgaged to other 
carties for as much as it was worth ; which previous mortgage was fore- 
losed, and the property sold and transferred into other hands, and the 
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Indians were thus left without their fund, or any security for it. Under 
these circumstances, there would seem to be no doubt of the obligation oi 
the government to make good the amount to them, as well as the amount 
of annuity upon it, of wkich they have been deprived since 1836, but 
which they would have regularly received, as they had previously, had not 
the fund been made way with, but been properly taken care of and man¬ 
aged by the government agent. 

In regard to the next item, it appears that by a treaty or agreement with 
Messrs. Troup, Ogden and Rogers, in 1826, the Indians became possessed 
of United States stock, yielding an income of $2,583 per annum; that this 
stock was placed in the Ontario bank, in Canandaigua, New York, in trust 
for the Indians, where it still is ; and that the income has been regularly 
collected by the bank, and paid over to the government agent for the 
Indians for payment to them. It is satisfactorily shown that it was paid 
to nim tor the years 1837, 1838 and 1839, but that he never paid any por¬ 
tion of it to the Indians for those years. They have, therefore, a just 
claim against the government for the amount which they thus lost. 

The next item is for the amount of an annuity of $500, due from the 
State of New York under a treaty of 1815, which the same agent received 
in 1837 and 1838, but never paid over to the Indians, as is satisfactorily 
established by the report of the commissioner. The Indians rely upon the 
agent appointed for them by the general government to collect this an¬ 
nuity for them and pay it over; and this has always been properly done, 
except during the years mentioned. The amount for those years having 
been lost through that agent, without any fault on the part of the Indians, 
or of the authorities of New York, there is an unquestionable obligation 
on the part of the United States to repair that loss. 

The following are the facts ascertained by the commissioner in relation 
to the next item : A difficulty arose in relation to the distribution of a part 
of the annuity due from the United States to the Indians in 1838, in con¬ 
sequence of an effort to effect a change in the established custom of pay¬ 
ing such moneys to the chiefs, to be disposed of by them by distributing 
the annuity money directly and equally among the heads of families. 
The money was first deposited in the bank of Buffalo to the cre^fcof cer¬ 
tain chiefs, who drew it therefrom and took it to the council-hoiR. The 
Indians then quarrelled all day about the disposition to be made of it; and 
being unable to settle the difficulty, they deposited it for the night with one 
of the chiefs, from whom is was the same night taken by force. On a 
search-warrant it was recovered and taken into court, and the judge advised 
its re-deposite in the bank, in the names of the same chiefs to whose credit 
it had been there previously, until the difficulty should be settled. By the 
advice of the agent, however, it was deposited to the credit of only four of 
them; and at his instigation and request it was afterwards drawn out and 
placed in his hands, upon the pretext of enabling him to distribute it to the 
heads of families. Only $117 50 was so distributed or paid—the agent 
having kept and made away with the balance, amounting to $3,482 50. 
Under these circumstances, there would seem to be no doubt of the obliga¬ 
tion of the government to make good the amount. 

The next and last item pertains to the claim of an individual Indian rather 
than of the tribe. It appears from the report of the commissioner, that Mrs. 
Polly Jimeson, an Indian woman of property and respectability, placed a 
sum of money in the hands of the agent for safe-keeping, of which he never 
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paid her back but $180, and that the balance, amounting to $1,631, she 
could never recover, and lost entirely. The commissioner ascertained t hat 
to be the amount she actually thus lost; that the money was entrusted to 
the agent solely in consequence of his official position and connexion with 
the Indians; that this was done because he was “an officer appointed by 
the government for the special purpose of taking charge of the interests of 
the Indians,” individually as well as collectively. The case is one of great 
hardship, and merits the most favorable consideration. 

The following is a detailed statement of the items of the claim, and the 
amounts to which, according to the report of the commissioner appointed 
to investigate it, the Indians are entitled: 


1. Principal of Phelps and Gorham annuity fund. 

2. Annuity of $500 due thereon from 1837 to 1850, inclusive—fifteen years.. 

3. Income on stock placed in Ontorio Bank for 1837, 1838 and 1839, viz: 

$2,583 per annum. 

4. Annuity of $500 from the State of New York for 1837 and 1838. 

5. Amount deposited by chiefs in Buffalo Bank, and drawn therefrom by the 

agent, less $117 50 thereof distributed to heads of families. 

6. Amount deposited with agent by Mrs. Polly Jimeson, less $180 paid her 

back by him. 


! 

$7,143 00 
7,500 00 

7,749 00 
1,000 00 

3,482 60 

1,631 00 

28,505 60 


It would thus appear, from a laborious and careful investigation by a 
commissioner specially appointed for the purpose by authority of Congress, 
and whose report was adopted by the Secretary of War, who was required 
to ascertain the merits and extent of the claim, that there is justly and fairly 
due from the government to the Seneca Indians of New York the sum of 
$28,505 50, exclusive of interest, which they also claim, and to which 
they are entitled upon every principle of justice and equity. They lost the 
money entirely through the malfeasance of the agent appointed by the gov¬ 
ernment to take charge of their affairs, and to watch over and protect 
their i^rests, and whom they were consequently led to confide in implicitly 
in all ®fters connected therewith. They repeatedly, and year after year, 
made application »to the department for justice, but no proper attention ap¬ 
pears to have been paid to their solicitations, and they were finally com- 
nelled, in 1845, to do what the committee think the department should 
have done for them—to lay their claim before Congress, and urge it upon 
the consideration of that body. It is, therefore, one of those few peculiar 
cases in which the government is fairly and justly bound to pay interest— 
which would be awarded to them in any court of law and equity. The 
matter is one of great consequence to them, and they have interests of great 
magnitude and importance depending upon the amount that may be allowed 
to them. It is their intention to devote it, whatever it may be, to the es¬ 
tablishment of manual-labor and other schools, for the education and train¬ 
ee, of their youth in letters and in the mechanic arts, and pursuits of 
civilized life, and thus to secure their advancemant in civilization, their 
moral and social elevation, and their permanent welfare, happiness, and 
prosperity. An object so important and praiseworthy—one which the 
government has steadily kept in view in its relations with the various In¬ 
dian tribes— should strongly commend their case to the liberal consideration 
of Congress. The eemmittee, therefore, respectfully recommend that an 
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item or section be inserted in the Indian appropriation bill making provision 
for the payment of the claim, principal and interest. 


B. 

Know all men by these presents, that we, Polly Powlis, (widow of Bap¬ 
tiste Powlis, deceased,) Jacob Powlis, Jacob Beechtree, and Peter Powlis, 
chiefs of the First Christian party of Oneida Indians, and residents of the 
town of Lenox, in the county of Madison, and State of New York, and 
William Day and William Johnson, of Yernon, Oneida county, and Daniel 
Skanandoah, of Lenox aforesaid, chiefs of the Orchard party of Oneida 
Indians, do hereby irrevocably make, constitute and appoint James B. 
Jenkins, of Oneida Castle, New York, R. J. Burn, of Hamilton, and George 
R. Herrick, of the city of Washinton, D. C., our true and lawful attorneys, 
with power of substitution, for us, and in our names, place and stead, to 
demand and receive of and from the United States, all money or moneys 
to which we are entitled, and due us and the said parties abovementioned, 
for interest on the sum of six thousand dollars, which became due to said 
parties of Oneidas from the government of the United States, by virtue of 
the ratification of the treaty in 1840, and w T hich sum was not paid until the 
month of August last past; that we do vest in our said attorneys full power 
to ask and receive said legal interest from the United States on the said sum 
of 86,000, distributed or paid as aforesaid by the agent of the government 
in the month of August last, $4, COO to the First Christian party, and 
S2,000 to the Orchard party, from the date such money became due as 
aforesaid to the date of its payment in August, 1851. 

And we do hereby and herewith empower our said attorneys, in our 
names, to give receipts and other sufficient discharges, for such interest- 
money due as aforesaid, or such sum as Congress may grant; and to attend 
to and prosecute any and all kinds of business in the premises we may have 
with or before any of the departments of government or Congress ; and gen¬ 
erally to do any and every other act or acts that we might or could do were 
we personally present at the doing thereof; hereby ratifying and confirming 
whatever our said attorneys shall do in and about the premises by virtue 
hereof; and for good and sufficient reasons, do hereby revoke and counter¬ 
mand any and all other powers of attorney, or other authority that may 
have been given by us for any such purposes, and vest the same solely and 
irrevocably in our said attorneys, said James B. Jenkins and George R. 
Herrick. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, this 
thirtieth day of September, 1851. 

POLLY POWLIS, her x mark. [l. s.' 

JACOB POWLIS, his x mark. l. s. 

JACOB BEECHTREE, his x mark. [l. s/ 

PETER POWLIS, his x mark. l. s. 

WILLIAM DAY, his x mark. ‘l. s. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, his x mark. l. s.' 

DANIEL SKANANDOAH, his x mark. [l. s.' 

Attest: Alex. Cramphin, 

James P. Root, 

W. D. Alford. 
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State of New York, 
Oneida county, 


On this 30th day of September, 1851, personally appeared before me, 
James Tomlinson, a justice of the peace, duly authorized by law to take 
acknowledgements in and for the county aforesaid, the persons whose 
names above appear to power of attorney, and acknowledged the same to 
be their act and deed for the purposes therein described. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, 

Justice of the Peace . 


Oneida county, ss : 

Peter Doxtater, of Lenox, Madison county, and State of New York, 
being duly sworn, says: That this deponent is a member of the First 
Christian party, and interpreter for the Oneidas ; that this deponent is well 
acquainted with the signers 'of the above power of attorney, who are chiefs 
of the First Christian party and Orchard party, of Oneida Indians, and 
who have full power to give said power of attorney; that Polly Powlis is 
the widow of Baptiste Powlis, deceased; that the foregoing power of at¬ 
torney has been read to said chiefs, and the signers thereof, in the presence 
of this deponent, and duly explained to them; and that this deponent has 
had a consultation with nearly all the members of both parties herein men¬ 
tioned, and that they fully concur with their chiefs in executing said power. 

Attest: PETER DOXTATER, his x mark. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 30th day of September, 1851. 
And I do hereby certify, that Peter Doxtater, signer of the above deposi¬ 
tion, is interpreter for the Oneidas of my own knowledge, and that I be¬ 
lieve his affidavit to be entitled to full faith and credit. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, 

Justice of the Peace. 


State of New York, 

Clerk’s office, Oneida county, 

I, Alexander Rae, clerk of the said county, do certify, that James Tonilin- 
so c esquire, whose name is subscribed to the certificate of the proof or ac¬ 
knowledgement of the annexed instrument, and thereon written, was, at the 
time of taking such proof or acknowledgement, a justice of the peace for 
said county, dwelling in said county, and sworn and duly authorized to take 
the same. And further, that I am well acquainted with the hand-writing of 
such justice, and verily believe that the signature to the certificate of said 
proof or acknowledgment is genuine. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal 
of the said county, this 15th day of October, 1851. 

ALEXANDER RAE, Clerk, [l. s.] 
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In Senate of the United States January 29, 1851. 

Mr. Bell made the following report: 

The. Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial of 
William B. Bart, have had the same under consideration, and make the 
following report: 

The treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, made with the Choctaw Indians 
on the 27th September, 1830, ceded to the United States all the lands 
owned by them “east of the Mississippi river.” 

The 3d article provided that “as many as possible of their peonle, not 
exceeding one-half ot the whole number,” should remove to the country 
set apart for them west of the Mississippi river, “ during the falls of 1831 
nnd lbo2, ’ and “ the residue to follow during the succeeding fall of 1833.” 

The 14th article provided for the reservation of one section of six hun¬ 
dred and forty acres of land to “each Choctaw head of a family” who 
shouh desire “to remain and become a citizen of the States,” and who 
should “signify his intention to the agent within six months” thereafter. 
In like manner, each head of a family was entitled to “half that quantity 
for each unmarried child which is [was] living with him over ten years of 
age,' and also “a quarter section to such child as may be under ten years 
of age. Fi\e years’residence upon these lands was requisite to entitle 
the parties to patents in fee simple for them; but provision was also made 
that, if they removed west of the Mississippi at any subsequent time, they 
should c not be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity.” 

Other large reservations of land were made by the 19th article. Pro¬ 
vision was made that these might be sold, with the consent of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States ; “ but should any prefer it, or omit to take a re¬ 
servation for the. quantity he may be entitled to, the United States will, on 
his removing, pay fifty cents an acre, after reaching their new homes.” 
(bee 7 U. S. Stat. at Large, 333.) 

Other reservations were made- by a supplemental treaiy concluded on the 
^th September, 1830. (See 7 Stat. at Large, 340.) 

On the 3d March, 1837, Congress passed an act authorizing the appoint¬ 
ment of commissioners to ascertain all the Indians who were entitled to 
lane s under these treaties, and who had not received them, and to report 
whether any of said lands have been sold by the government,” &c. (See 
5 Stat. at Large, 180.) 5 v 

This act was amended by that of February 22, 1838, which gave to said 
comrnissioners “ the power of a court of record, for the purpose of compet¬ 
ing the attendance of witnesses,” &c. (See 5 Stat. at Large, 211.) 

An act, approved August 23, 1842, continued the foregoing acts in force • 
until the powers of the commissioners were fully executed, and prescribed 
the conditions upon which the Indians should be entitled to patents for the 
iands reserved in the original and supplementary treaty, and for certificates 
lor other lands where their reservations had been sold, &c. (See 5 Stat. 
at Large, 513.) v 

In case of the sale of a reservation by the United States, this act pro¬ 
filed (see 3d section) that the Indians entitled to it under the treaty should 




l)e entitled to a certificate for an equal quantity of land, “to be taken out 
°J an V °f the public lands in the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala¬ 
bama and Arkansas, subject to entry at private sale.” These certificates 
were, to be issued under the direction of the Secretary of War, by an agent 
appointed for the purpose, and il not more than one-half ” of them were to 
be “delivered ” to said Indians until after their “removal to the Choctaw 
territory west of the Mississippi river.” Certificates for one-half of the 
land were, therefore, to be issued before their removal. 

The early removal of the Indians who still remained east of the Missis¬ 
sippi was considered necessary for many reasons, and especially because it 
was earnestly insisted on by the people of the State of Mississippi. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 3d of March, 1843, the Secretary of War made a contract 
with Alexander Anderson, by which he agreed to remove them by water 
from Vicksburg to Fort Coffee. (See report of Secretary of War to the 
House of Representatives, January 21, 1845, Doc. 107, 2d session 28th 
Congress. 

Efforts were made for their removal under this contract, but the Indians 
refused to go by water, and the contract was cancelled on the 4th Septem¬ 
ber, 1844. On the same day another contract was made for their removal 
with Anderson, Cobb, Forrester and Pickens. (See pages 13 and 16 of 
Doc. last referred to.) These parties were paid $26 711 per each Indian 
removed. 

The government appointed Colonel H. N. Barstow as agent to superin¬ 
tend the emigration, and see that it was properly conducted; and he re¬ 
paired to the Indian country to enter upon his duties. 

Efforts were immediately made to remove the Indians within the time 
fixed in the contract; but they refused to go until the certificates or scrip 
for their lands were issued. They desired these to pay their debts. The 
Secretary of War promised that it should be issued in September, 1844, 
but the promise was not complied with. The contractors were, therefore, 
placed in a most embarrassing position. By the condition of their contract 
they were required to remove one thousand Indians within the year 1844, 
or forfeit the contract. They were, under these circumstances, compelled 
to furnish the Indrafts, at their own private expense, those articles which 
were necessary for their removal, relying upon the promise of the Secretary 
and the provisions of law by which the Indians were to be furnished with 
land scrip to repay them. 

This course was adopted by the advice of Barstow, the agent, who ac¬ 
companied Forrester to New Orleans to make the purchases. 

The testimony of Colonel John B. Guthrie shows that the articles thus 
supplied to the Indians cost the contractors the sura of $15,496 29. 

The same witness also shows that, after the Indians arrived at their new 
homes, they were also supplied with wagons, oxen and horses by the 
contractors'to the value of $3,345. 

Colonel Barstow, in an official report, states that these articles were 
necessary to the Indians, that they were indispensable to their health and 
comfort, and that the difficulties in the way of removal were obviated by 
the course pursued by the contractors. (See summary of the evidence made 
at the Indian office, marked B.) 

John B. Luce, who was the clerk of the government agent, corroborates 
this statement—not of his personal knowledge, but by what he understood 
from the parties. (See same statement.) 
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,The aggregate of the sums thus advanced by the contractors at the time 
of the first removal was $18,841 29. 

Another removal took place in the spring of 1846, when it again became 
necessary for the contractors to supply the Indians with those articles of 
necessity, without which they could not remove. At this time Major 
William Armstrong was the agent of the government, and Luce was his 
clerk. He swears that the outfit thus furnished may be “ fairly estimated 
at ten dollars to each person supplied.” The number removed, according 
to the muster-rolls, is seven hundred and sixty-eight, which makes this 
item amount to $7,680. (See exhibit B, from the Indian office.) 

The Indians refused to remove, both in 1845 and 1846, without their 
horses and oxen. The agent of the government assured the contractors 
that, if they wotld subsist them, they would be paid by the government. 
(Luce and Guthrie both show this in their statements.) There were ac¬ 
cordingly five hundred and fifty removed, (the contractors havfe charged for 
only five hundred and forty-nine,) which at thirteen dollars per head, (the 
price fixed by Guthrie,) is $7,137. Precedent for this allowance is fur¬ 
nished in a similar one made when the Chickasaws were removed from Mis¬ 
sissippi, in 1843. The department in that instance allowed twenty-five 
cents per day for each horse or pony, and estimated the travel at twelve 
miles per day. The same mode of calculation, the compensation in this 
case would amount to eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents per head, 
which is five dollars and seventy-five cents more than the contractors have 
charged. (See exhibit B, from Indian office.) 

The Indians who were collected for emigration, and who dispersed be¬ 
cause they were not furnished with their scrip, were supported by the con¬ 
tractors. It appears that they were supplied liberally, but the contractors 
are unable to specify the precise amount expended by them for this pur¬ 
pose. The character of their demand for compensation for this expendi¬ 
ture is fully set forth in exhibit B, from the Indian office, under the head 
of -- item 5.” They have charged five thousand dollars, which they state 
is less than the sum expended. 

A number of Indians at another time were assembled with a view to 
emigration, and although they did not disperse, they were delayed some 
time by the negligence of the government in forwarding their scrip, and in 
the meantime were subsisted by the contractors. A detailed account of 
the rations issued by them was laid before the Indian department. Item 
6, in exhibit B, makes the charge for these supplies $1,505. 

Under the head of “item 7,” as stated in the account of the claimant, 
the charge of $4,251 is fully explained. The charge is for the difference 
between the contract price for the removal of two hundred and sixty-two 
Indians, and the amount paid for their removal by the government by its 
own agents. The amount is not claimed as profit, but to reimburse the 
contractors for expenditures incurred by them in getting the Indians 
together and furnishing supplies prior to their actual departure for the 
west. 

The preceding analysis of the claim presented by the memorialist, and 
of the grounds or evidence upon what it is supported, has been taken from 
the papers reported from the Indian bureau. The commissioner of Indian 
affairs refuses to allow the claim, but expresses an opinion favorable to it, 
as an equitable claim upon the government. 

The contract for the removal of the Choctaws, in the performance of 
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t . , *1 ° ori g l7U *ted, stipulated, among other things, that the con- 
i f FS S ° U ^ -r n ,° . event se t up any claim for any further allowance than 
-' VaS s J )ecl ^ e [ ^ contract, and on this ground the Indian office 
ppeais to have declined paying any part of the demand now made upon 
e government. The committee are of opinion that any damages the 
con ractois may have sustained by the default of the government should 
e paid, notwithstanding the provision in the contract above stated. It 
could not have been contemplated that any act of omission or commission 
b) one of the parties should work an injury to the other and constitute no 
ground of redress. It appears that the contractors did sustain great dam- 
age, and were subject to great expense, not necessarily connected with the 
fulfilment of their contract, by the failure of the government to furnish the 
scrip m due time, which was to have been delivered to the Indians before 
their departure for the country set apart for them west of the Mississippi. 
Of the whole amount claimed by way of damages against the government, 
the sum of $6,505 is based upon issues and supplies furnished to the Indians 
b} the contractors on various occasions, when the Indians were assembled 
with a view to their immediate emigration, but dispersed, or their departure 
delayed by the neglect of the government in forwarding the scrip due them, 
which was to have been delivered east of the Mississippi. 

There is no satisfactory proof of the specific nature or amount of the 
provisions furnished under these circumstances; but the committee are sat¬ 
isfied, from the facts stated in the report from the Indian office, that the 
amount demanded under this head is rather below than above the amount 
actually expended. 

A further sum of $7,139 is demanded by the memorialist for so muck 
expended in subsisting and removing the horses and oxen of the emigrating 
Indians. This w T as not contemplated by the contract for removal, but as 
the Indians refused to emigrate unless they could take their stock wuth 
them, the agent of the government appointed to superintend the removal 
assured the contractors that they might rely upon the justice of the gov¬ 
ernment for their remuneiation, and they accordingly assumed the charge 
of their removal. This claim, the committee believe, cannot be resisted. 

The charge of $4,251 for the difference between the actual cost to the 
government in transporting a party of two hundred and sixty-two Indians 
and the contract price is made upon the ground that the contractors had 
borne all the charges for collecting these Indians, and for their subsistence 
and supplies previous to their actual movement, and during the delays and 
embarrassments which grew out of the accidental death°of Barstow, the 
agent appointed by the goverdment to superintend the emigration, and see 
that, the contractors complied faithfully with their stipulations. 

The committee therefore think this charge reasonable and proper. 

But the larger pait of the claim made upon the government consists of 
the outfit and supplies, other than provisions for subsistence furnished the 
Indians, both before they left the State of Mississippi and after they arrived 
west, and which were not included or provided for in the contract. These 
supplies, or so many as were furnished before the Indians set out from the 
State of Mississippi, it appears by the evidence were for the most part 
articles of necessity and comfort, without which the Indians could not be 
prevailed upon to emigrate, and without which most of them could not 
have been removed without great suffering and exposure. It further ap¬ 
pears that the contractors furnished the first party of emigrants, after their 
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arrival west, with wagons, horses and oxen to the value of $3,345, making 
in the aggregate the sum of $18,841 expended in supplies which the con- 
traclors were not bound to furnish by the terms of their engagement with 
the government, but which they furnished voluntarily, with the understand¬ 
ing that they . would be indemnified by the Indians themselves so soon as 
the government should put it in their power to do so, by the delivery of 
the land scrip which had been promised them. 

At the time these supplies were furnished the law provided that one-halt 
the scrip awarded to the Indians might be delivered to them east of the 
Mississippi, and that the other half should be delivered after their arrival 
west. The policy of this provision of the act of 1842 was undoubtedly 
to secure the emigration of the Indians, and in that aspect was wise and 
provident; but when in 1845, and after the contractors had incurred the 
large extra expense above stated in removing a party of some eleven or 
twelve hundred Indians, upon the faith of the law as it stood when they 
entered upon the business, and expecting to be reimbursed upon the deliv¬ 
ery of the said scrip to the Indians on their arrival west, Congress, by a 
new law, provided that the half of the land scrip due the Indians, and 
which by the act of 1842 was to have been delivered to them after their 
arrival west, should not be delivered to them at all, but that the amount 
should be funded at the rate of $1 25 per acre, and the interest only paid 
to them annually; the committee are of opinion that while the change of 
the law was dictated doubtless by a humane regard for the welfare of the 
Indians, yet that the government became bound, in justice and good faith, 
to make good to the contractors all losses or damages which accrued to 
them in consequence of the new legislation. The same humane policy 
which governed Congress in funding the value of the said scrip due the 
Indians, and thus putting it out of their power to dispose of it improvi- 
dently, equally forbids the exercise of any power which Congress may 
have over the annually accruing interest on the scrip funded, by requiring 
that it shall be withheld to satisfy the present claimant. By the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830 those Choctaws who took reservations under 
that article wete expressly excluded from any interest in the annuity stipu¬ 
lated in that treaty, and the committee are of opinion that they are intended 
to be excluded from all interest in the annuities due under any former treaty; 
and these were the Indians removed by the contractors. To withhold the 
interest due on the funded scrip would deprive them probably of their only 
remaining resource, save the labor of their own hands. 

A further sum of $7,680 appears to have been laid out in supplies by 
the contractors, not included in their contract, upon a party of seven hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight Indians, emigrated by them in 1846. It is proved that 
these supplies consisted of articles chiefly of necessity, and without which 
the Indians probably could not have been induced to emigrate. This extra 
expenditure was made after the government had funded the scrip which 
was, by the act of 1842, to be delivered west of the Mississippi river, and 
does not stand upon ground of equal merit with the like expenditure on 
the party which emigrated in 1844-’45; but as the policy of removing 
these remnants of the Choctaws remaining in Mississippi is one called for 
by so many considerations of humanity to the Indians themselves, as well 
as of interest to the State itself, and as it appears that the Indians would 
not consent to remove without the supplies furnished in this instance, as 

well as in the former one, the committee think it but reasonable and just 
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that the government should indemnify the contractors. The contractors, 
doubtless, relied upon the liberality and justice of the government to remu¬ 
nerate them for this extra expense, as will appear from the correspondence 
of the agents of the government with the Indian office, and from their sworn 
statements exhibited by the memorialist. 

It appears from the papers exhibited to the committee that the memo¬ 
rialist, William B. Hart, holds by assignment, either of the contractors 
themselves or of their legal representatives, the entire interest in the contract 
with the government under which this claim originated; and the committee, 
therefore, report a bill for the payment to him of the aggregate amount, 
which the committee think should be allowed by Congress. 


D. 

. Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Jiff airs. May 10, 1850. 

Sir : I have the honor to communicate the information desired by you 
in your letter of the 30th ultimo, respecting the origin and history of the 
claim of the Creek nation, for losses sustained by that part of the tribe who 
were friendly to the United States during the last war with Great Britain. 

The claim originated during the said war, and is for losses sustained in 
consequence of the claimants taking part with, and remaining friendly t* 
the United States. It is based on the promise embodied in a communica¬ 
tion from General Thomas Pinckney to Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, United 
States agent for the Creek tribe, of the 23d April, 1814, in which w'as 
stated the terms upon which peace would be granted to the hostile portion 
of the tribe, viz, that “ the United States will retain so much of the con¬ 
quered territory as may appear to the government thereof to be a just in¬ 
demnity for the expenses of' the war, and as a restitution for the injuries 
sustained by its citizens, and the jriendly Creek Indians.” * * * * 

“You will please, sir, to communicate these terms to the friendly Indians, 
and to enjoin them, in the prosecution of the war against such as may con¬ 
tinue hostile, to abstain carefully from injuring those -who may be return¬ 
ing with the intention of making their submission. You may likewise 
inform them that the United States will not forget their fidelity ; but in the 
arrangements which may be made of the lands to be retained as indem¬ 
nity, their claims will be respected ; and such of their chief's as have distin¬ 
guished themselves by their exertion and valor in the common cause, will 
also receive a remuneration in the ceded lands, and in such manner as the 
government may direct.” 

Those propositions resulted in the treaty concluded by General Jackson on 
9th August, 1814, by which the Indian title was extinguished to between 
fourteen and fifteen millions of acres of land. Prior to signing the treaty, 
the friendly Indians called the attention of General Jackson to the promise of 
General Pinckney, with a view that a provision should be inserted for the 
remuneration of their losses; but the general declined, because his power to 
negotiate did not “ extend to embrace by treaty, or capitulation, the pro 
mises contained therein.” The Indians, however, agreed to sign the treaty 
on the condition, among others, that the said promise should be sent on with 
the treaty, saying, “ We rely on the justice of the United States to cause 
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justice to be done us.” (See American State Papers, vel. i, pp. 837, 857, 
and 858.) 

By reference to vol. — Indian Treaties, p. 159, it will be seen that, by the 
treaty of 1814 the cession to the United States was intended to compensate 
the government for the expenses of the war with the hostile Creek Indians, 
that it was strictly ot a military character—more of the character of a capi¬ 
tulation, with a pledge for indemnity, than an ordinary civil compact. 

On the 29th August, 1815, the War Department informed Colonel Benja¬ 
min Hawkins, the Creek agent, “that it is the wish of the President that 
you should proceed to the liquidation of the claim of the friendly Indians to 
indemnity, upon the principles of General Pickney’s and your letter to 
them the result to be transmitted to the department, to be laid before the 
President for his ultimate decision and approbation. * 

On 1st April, 1816, Colonel Hawkins made his report “on the claims of 
the friendly Indians for losses sustained by them in their civil war, agree¬ 
ably to the terms of peace offered by Major General Pickney, 23d April, 
and the preliminaries to the treaty of Fort Jackson, of August fol¬ 
lowing.” He states that “it is imperfect, from the peculiar situation of 
allairs there, and cannot be otherwise till all the hunters are in, which is not 
expected till the last of next month.” 

According to the data before him, the aggregate of the claims which had 
been presented amounted to $108,415 12|, and the amount of the same 
reported on favorably to $78,360 75; and he states that, from the best 
information he has obtained, the whole amount of just claims will not ex¬ 
ceed $100,000. 

The subject received the attention of Congress, and resulted in the pas¬ 
sage of an “Act for the relief of certain Creek Indians,” approved 3d of 
March, 1817, which authorized the Secretary of War “to cause the sum 
cu eighty-five thousand dollars to be paid to the friendly Creek Indians, 
c.hose property was destroyed by the hostile Creek Indians in the late war, 
in an( l j us f proportion to the losses which they have severally sustained 
from such Indians.” 

It appears that a Creek delegation was in this city attending to the busi- 
ut 'S of their people, in the winter of 1816-H7, and that they then had a 
‘uik with the Secretary of War on the subject; who said to them, among 
other things, “You have been a long time detained here, but our great 
-ouncil does business slowly, and you wanted to know, befoie you returned, 
how much money they would give to your people as a compensation for 
their property that was destroyed by the hostiles during Ihe late war. The 
onv which has passed on that subject authorizes the President to apply 
eight)-five thousand dollars to that object. The money will be sent to your 
agent, to be divided among the sufferers in proportion to their losses.” 

On the 20 th March, 1817, David B. Mitchell, who had been appointed 
uie agent for the Creeks in place of Hawkins, deceased, was furnished 
VNU " n copy of the law above referred to, together with a copy of the esti¬ 
mate of Colonel Hawkins as to the losses sustained by the friendly Creek 
Indians, and told that it with other papers “were laid before the Committee 
Oi Gjairns, and the law was predicated upon them ; but as it is general in its . 
terras, it will be proper to pay the claimants mentioned in the estimate only 
a portion of their claims at present, as it is probable that there may be 
other claimants entitled to the benefits of the Jaw who are not mentioned in 
the list furnished by Colonel Hawkins; therefore a final distribution of the 
Part iii.—19 
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taineY>^ 0U ^ not P^ ace until the whole amount of claims are asce> 

9 n , ^ Vtarc h 1818, Agent Mitchel says: “I have now the honor to 
. Gse a concise statement of the accounts presented by the friendly In- 
lans or losses ouring the war, and of the application of the sum appro- 
5 Xi aa ^° r • t ^ ie ^ r P a y ment » by which it appears that a little up- 

. [ t° fl°° 5 000 is still due. The gross amounts of the claims presented, 
f abstract made by Colonel Hawkins, is very little over or under 
aWUU,U00, but they were reduced by the chiefs to 8195,417 90.” A copy 
ol the statement enclosed by Agent Mitchell is herewith, marked A, show¬ 
ing that after applying the 885,000 appropriated as aforesaid, there 
remained due to the claimants the sum of $110,417 90. 

• i G Pjfk nation, through their deputations sent to this city, repeatedly 
invoked the action of the government with a view to the payment of the 
balance due their people for the said losses. On the 28th March, 1819, the 
secretary of war, in a talk to the delegation then here, said : “ Brothers, 
jou state that the sum which has been paid is not equal to the damages 
wbicu }ou sustained in the late war, and that in justice you ought to receive 
the remainder. The power to remunerate you belongs solely to Congress, 
and when they appropriated the sum of $85,000, it was estimated that it 
vi as sufficient. Whether an additional sum will be voted to remunerate ycu 
for your losses rests solely with the justice and wisdom of Congress.” And 
again on the 6th of January, 1820, the Secretary said : “ The claim of the 
Cretk nation tor further remuneration for losses sustained in the late war 
v*ill be submitted to the consideration of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and should the claim be sanctioned by Congress, the amount will be imme¬ 
diately thereupon remitted to the agent to be paid to the nation.” 

. The next action hau upon the matter, as far as has been ascertained, was 
m April, 1824,. when the Committee of Ways and Means, in obedience to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, instructing them “ to inquire - 
into the expediency of making an appropriation to compensate the friendly 
Creek Indians for property lost and destroyed during the late Creek war,” 
reported that it was “inexpedient to make any further appropriation to com¬ 
pensate the friendly Creek Indians for property lost and destroyed during 
the Creek war.” The report was based on the opinion of the committee 
that the sum of $85,000, appropriated by the law of 1817, was intended to 
lie a full indemnity for all the losses of the friendly Indians, and was equal 
to any reasonable expectation. This, the report states, “appears to be 
manifest from the estimate by Colonel Hawkins, that the chiefs would have 
been satisfied, at the date of the treaty, with the sura of $60,000 ; and in 
the letter of the acting Secretary of War to D. B. Mitchell, predicated cn 
Colonel Hawkins’s estimate, it will be proper to pay the claimants men¬ 
tioned in the estimate only a portion of their claim atpresuit, as it is proba¬ 
ble that there may be other claimants entitled to the benefits of the law 
who are not mentioned in the list ot claims furnished by Colonel Hawkins,” 
&c. (See American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol/ii, p. 492.) 

And hire 1 beg leave to express the opinion—from a careful and attentive 
. examination of the whole matter, that the opinion of the committee was 
based upon a misapprehension of the facts as they actually exist, by not 
having before them all the papeis in the department bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject, and not discriminating as to the character of the claim actually sub¬ 
mitted to them. 
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The facts ns they really exist are as follows: The communication ot 
General Pinckney embraces two propositions affecting the friendly Creek 
Indians, viz: 1st. Restitution from the conquered territory for the injuries 
and losses su trained by the:;: ; and 2d. That their claim to a portion of the 
land embraced within the lines of the tract retained by the United States as 
indemnity should be respected. 

The claim submitted to the committee was that embraced in the first pro¬ 
position of General Pinckney; but it is manifest that they arrived at their 
conclusion by regarding the statement of Colonel Hawkins, that he believed, 
at the time of the drawing of the lines of the land for the treaty, $8G,000 
would have been received as an equivalent, as having had reference to the 
claim of the friendly Indians for losses of property, and injuries committed 
upon them by the hostile party; whereas it had reference to the amount the 
Indians would have been willing to receive for their portion ot the land re¬ 
tained as indemnity to the United States, &c. (See document last referred 
to, p. 493, and to vol. i, same series, p. 837, statement of Colonel Haw¬ 
kins, and the condition on which the friendly Indians signed the treaty of 

The misapprehension of the committee is further shown by their reference 
4o the instructions from the acting Secretary of War, of 20th March, 1817, 
and by regarding the estimate of Colonel Hawkins, therein specified, as the 
paper in which he stated his belief that the Indians would have been satis¬ 
fied with $60,000; whereas the estimate adverted to was that embodied in 
Colonel Hawkins’s letter to the War Department of 4_pril 1, 1816, and 
hereinbefore quoted from, in which he states that from the best information 
he had obtained the whole amount of just claims for losses would not ex¬ 
ceed $100,000. That paper does not appear to have been sent to the com¬ 
mittee from the department. It is herewith marked B, and furnishes a key, 
I think, to the instructions to Colonel Mitchell, when he was directed to 
make partial payments only, until he had ascertained whether .the $85,000 
would be sufficient to pay all the claims. Colonel Mitchell then proceeded, 
under his instructions and with the aid of the chiefs, to examine ail the 
claims. The result, showing an amount of $110,417 90 to be due, is, as 
before stated, herewith. 

In the preceding remarks the request of the. chairman of the committee 
to l>e furnished with a history of the Creek claim, and the views of this 
office as to ins justice, has been complied with. The facts that constitute 
the history of the claim have been carefully compiled fre-m the public re¬ 
cords. The inferences from these facts are respectfully and cheerfully sub¬ 
mitted ; because, if they are erroneous, the committee will at once,perceive 
the error, and come to a correct conclusion. The points of most import¬ 
ance in forming a conclusion satisfactory to myself were : 1st. The authority 
oi Agent Mitchell to complete an estimate of losses, which was reported as 
imperfect by his predecessor, Colonel Hawkins. Colonel Hawkins’s esti¬ 
mate, as far as he had progressed in making it, estimated the claim at over 
$100,000, which was reduced to $78,360 75. Agent Mitchell subsequently 
reported the gross amount as at about $300,000, which the chiefs reduced 
to $195,417 90. I think that the authority delegated to Agent Hawkins 
was continued by virtue of the succession to Agent Mitchell. °2d. Whether 
the committee, whose report is referred to, did or did not confound a land 
claim with a claim for indemnity for losses. I have furnished the chairman 
with the reasons that have led me to the conclusion that the committee 
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weie inadvertently led into such a misapprehension; and, 3d. Was the 
appropriation of *$85,000 by the act of 1S17, ever acquiesced in bv the 
hiun-ns themselves as a falx equivalent tor the indemnity claimed by them? 
lueu* repeated applications to Congress snow tnat they uin not so under¬ 
stand it or receive it. All the foregoing is most respectfully submitted. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ORLANDO BROWN, 

Hon. D. R. Atchison, Commissioner. 

Chairman Com. bid. Affairs , Senate. 


t Cavetavv, April 1, 1816'. 

# I herewith transmit, in obedience to the orders of your department, a 
report on the claims of the friendly Indians for losses sustained by them in 
their civil war, agreeably to the terms of peace offered by Major General 
Pinckney, 23d April, 1814, and the preliminary to the treaty of Fort Jack- 
son, of August following. It is imperfect from the peculiar situation of af¬ 
fairs here, and cannot be otherwise till all the hunters are in, which is not 
expected till the last of next month. 

As soon as the terms of peace were offered I directed Mr. Lirabaugh, 
assistant agent, to commence taking their claims; and after the treaty of 
Fort Jackson, ordered, in conformity with the direction of General Jackson, 
thst he should continue until he had taken in the whole of their claims. 
The rule adopted was for the claimants to appear before him in presence of 
some chiefs of the town, give in a detailed account of josses, with the value 
affixed to each article, the account signed by the owner, and countersigned 
by the interpreter and assistant agent. 

’ Upon receipt of the order to report on the claims, I.proceeded to execute 
the same ; but other public duties, a severe indisposition, and the defect in 
the vouchers as noted in the report, retarded them until the Indians copi- 
menced their winter’s hunt, which was earlier than usual from necessity,' 
aqd has not yet terminated. Added to this, the chiefs who convened at 
Tukawbatchee, having suspended the ratification of the treaty, and con¬ 
ducted themselves in relation to it in the manner detailed in the account of 
that transaction, I have not been able to prevail on them to come forward 
and afford any aid to enable me to execute the duties enjoined on me satis¬ 
factorily. 

The speaker for the upper Creeks, who is more interested than any other, 
if his account is correct, has repeatedly declined signing his claim, or giving 
any explanation; and does believe, or atfects to believe, by doing so it 
would render the treaty complete on the part of the nation, and be in vio¬ 
lation of the advice he has received on that subject. 

I believe, from the best information I have obtained, the whole amount 
of just claims will not exceed one hundred thousand dollars; and it is pro¬ 
bable, upon a revision in the presence of the claimants, there may be a de¬ 
duction in some of those reported on. If it should be deemed advisable to 
take order on this report, and appropriate money for the purpose, a sum not 
exceeding one hundred thousand dollars will be sufficient. 

The claimants should receive by themselves, and not by attorney or order, 
to prevent speculation on them, which has already commenced by persons 
obtruding themselves on them, and tryingto obtrude them on the govern- 
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meet, to secure the payment of their claims on shares for one-half or 
one-.C’.-rth. I shaif continue, r,s opportunity offers, to _> rcpleie the report 
from time to time, and will hare a meeting in every town interested, ns 
soon as I am apprised the claimants are coming in from hun f 
i nave the nonor to be,.very’ respectfully, your obedient servant, 

* BENJAMIN HAWKINS. 

Wm. H. Crawford, 

Secretary of War. 


Statement of claims for losses by the friendly Creek Indians during the 
late wary as liquidated and settled by the chiefs, in council , at Fort 
Hawkins , in July , 1817, and at the agency in January , 1818; also 
showing the sums paid and balance due. % 


1. Amounts liquidated for upper towns, at Fort Hawkins, in 
Julv, 1817.. 

$77,572 50 
31,029 00 





$46,543 50 

2. Amounts liquidated for lower towns, at Fort Hawkins, in 
July, 1817. 



11,910 00 



17,865 00 

3. Miscellaneous claims liquidated at Fort Hawkins, in July, 
1817. 

27,157 00 
10,862 04 

Deduct this sum, paid to these claims. 



16,295 00 

4. Amount liquidated at the agency in 1818. 

49,524 00 

Deduct this amount, paid to these claims. 

19,809 60 



29,714 40 



Whole balance due. 


110,417 90 




Recapitulation, showing application of the sum appropriated. 


Paid to Upper Creeks in July, 1817 , 
Paid to Lower Creeks in July, 1817 , 

Paid to miscellaneous claims. 

Paid at the agency in January, 1818, 


$31,029 00 
11,910 00 
10,862 00 
19,809 60 


Paid Major Hughes, by special order of the chiefs.. $3,400 00 

Paid 21 per cent, discount on sale of bills for $83,000. «2,075 00 

Received by McIntosh-, at Washington. 2,000 00 


This balance, placed ia the hands of the two principal chiefs, by general con¬ 
sent, to he applied to some cases of peculiar hardship otherwise unprovided 


73,610 60 

7,474 00 
63,914 40 


Total, 


$85,000 00 


• of the monej ' liavin S been remitted in drafts upon the United States Bank, 

in Philadelphia, and the branch of that bank in Savannah refusing to pay them this charge 
arose from the difference of exchange between Savannah and Augusta and Philadelphia at 
that time, and has been allowed by the chiefs rather than be delayed or run the risk of con¬ 
veyance by an agent. 





















«£;'r/J 1 * 5 rs " ' w - vmGn ' s were made it was necessary, as the claims were not a? 
se t-1 ‘- G ’ an<1 • tne aU10uut ' vas m ' JC ^ greater than the sum appropriated, to 

_*\ Proportion n making tne payment. Two-Httns was linahy aetenuinal 

Ann thlS SUm t 18 l ^ e balance, after paying two-fifths of the whole claims liquidated, 
nf «i,~V°?] le .- Cases . ? ave occurred whicn Went attention, but were excluded :c ooasoquence 
e limitation, tnts amount has been set apart to relieve them by general consent. 

D. B. MITCHELL, 

n nTir .„ , Agent for Indian Affair a* 

Creek Agehcy, March 18 , 1818 . 


E. 

Green Bay Indian Sub-Agency, 

December 6,1849, 

• Sir : Since my letter of the 9th of November, I have been diligent in 
endeavoring to procure testimony for the department, to satisfy the seventh 
article of the treaty with the Menomonies, October 18, 1848. Up to tins 
time positive testimony has been out of the reach of this office. 

As a last resort, and for the assistance of the department, I have suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring extracts from the letter-book of Colonel George Boyd, 
who was at the time agent for these Indians. Colonel Boyd has been dead 
for a number of years. 

The extracts which I have the honor to enclose are correct copies from 
the original letter-book. The original letters are, I suppose, filed in the 
office ol the Indian department. 

In Mr. Edmond’s report errors are spoken of in the footing, &e.; this 
document I would recommend to the department to examine carefully. It 
will also be perceived by the enclosed extracts of letters, that a less amount 
than the award was therein recommended for payment; but knowing as I 
do, all the circumstances, being at the time present, my duty towards these 
Indians, as their hgent, impels me to recommend the payment of the whole 
amount, viz: $4,724 23, unless it should appear on examination of the 
document in question that there is actually an error of figures, which I 
have no means of correcting. Again, I would remind the department that 
it is many years since these Indians received the assurance that this delin¬ 
quency would be made good to them. 

I trust this brief statement will assist the department in finding the papers 
connected with this matter; I will, in the mean time, gather such other 
evidence as I can elicit from individuals present at this ■ payment, at which 
it is alleged the wrong was done. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. BRUCE, 

Indian Sub-Agent. 


. Hon. Orlando Brown, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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